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TO THOSB BIIAVE MEN AHO WOMEN WHO HAVE VEhTUEEO, OR WHO 
l^TB^■D TO VBNTIIEE, INTO THAT STATE WHICH IS "A 
DtESSING TO A FEW, A CORSE TO UANY, AND V 
GREAT UNCERTAINTY TO AIX,” THIS POOR 
IS RESTECTFCniY DEDICATED IN 
ADMIRATION OP THEIR 
COURAGE. 



PREFACE. 


#Mo5t of the books intended to give “counsel and 
ghostly strength” to newly married people are so like 
a collection of sermons that they are given away rather 
than read When writing the following pages I have 
remembered that the only kmd of vice all people agree 
to shun is — advice, and have endeavoured to bide the 
pUl This IS my excuse if at tunes I seem to fall into 
anecdotage. 

One day two birds were busy building their nest 
in Luther’s garden. Obsennag that they were often 
scared while committmg their petty thefts by the 
passers to and fro, the Doctor exclaimed, “Oh, poor 
little birdsl fly not away, I wish you well with all my 
heart, if you would only believe me!” If any birds of 
Paradise or, to speak plamly, newly married people, 
are a little Scared by the title of this book or by any 
of Its contents, I assure them that, while tiymg to place 
before them the respcmsibilities they have undertaken, 
I wish them well with all my heart, and take great 
mterest in their nest bnilding 

To ask critics to be merciful at a time when new 
books are so numerous that our eyes ache with read 
tng and our fingers with tunung the pages, would be 
to ask them not to do their duly They are the police 
men of hterature, and they are bound to make bad 
and worthless books “move on” out of the way of their 
betters. I can only hope that if any nobce this little 
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Tcnturc tliey may not feel obliged to "crush" it “among 
the fitoure," as the Ayrshue ploughman had to crush 
the "wee, modest, enmsoQ tipped flower" 

1 take this opportunity of thanking hL my best 
friend, without whose help and sympathy this book 
would be a worse one than it u, and my life much 
more unsatisfactory 

Part of the first chapter was published in CAaniePi’t 
Journal, and 1 am indebted to CasttlPt Saturday 
Journal for two anecdotes. I now tender my best 
thanks to the proprietors of those penodicals for per* 
mission to reprint the passages. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

Tice "wee, modest, crimson tipped flower," as I 
called this book when it first made its appearance, has 
not been crushed with the ploughshare of cnticism 
“among the stoure” On the contrary, it has been so 
well received that I am full of grauiudc to the reviewers 
who recommended it and to the public who bou^t 
It. One critic suggested that to make the work com 
plete a chapter on second marriages should be added 
My reason for not wnting such a chapter is that, not 
having myself been as yet often mamed, I did not 
presume to give advice to widows and widowers who 
have their own experience to guide them. 

Taking up the book in a lending library a friend 
read aloud the title to a lady who accompanied her — 
“How to be Happy though Married" Ijxdy “Oh, 
bother the happiness, does it tell how to be mamed?’ 

I hope that I may be pardoned I cannot always do this 
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HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH 
MARRIED. 


CHATTER 1. 

HOtr TO Bx HAprr though uarwos. 

I How dctioou if lb« wwfUBS 
I Of ft kift U lorelibepnsleg, 

I W'hffi tma matual beartt ftfc fti[;U»e 
\ For th« kopt thmftfto gst7insl”>-r. Comfit.! 

'‘Deceive no<thpclfb)'o*cT-cx(>«ctiXichaptnoesfm tbeiaftraed 
v>'a&« Vco'ft 'niA xiieirm ctaiVsiVsictiv CM '•n'tV 

Rire, or ft cresrare in tbu vorM caa receive, Damel7, to be free 
fr*n all InconTciuecen. Maniaf^ If not like tbe OlTiBpas, 
wboUj elear vntbost dooda,**— AwCrr 

"How 10 be happy thmgh mamed ” This was the 
quaint title of ooe of Skelton's sermons, which would 
certainly cause a momentaiy cloud of indignation, not 
to say of alxnn. to pass over the minds of a newly* 
mamed couple, should they discover it when skimming 
through a collection of old volumes on the llrst wet 
day of theu honeymo^ 

“Two young persons thrown together b) chance, 
or brought together by artifiee, exchange glances! 
reaprocate civilities, and go home to dream V each 
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other Fiodmg themselres rather uncomfortable apart, 
they thint they necessarily must be happy together ” But 
there IS no such necessi^ In marriage the measure 
of our ha ppmess is osnaO y m proporti on to our 'desals. 
Ho tun t <T gained n fcappy life by dxncc. 

Or yawned it into bemg wilb a wii” 

This, howerer, is just what many nonces thmk they 
do in reference to matrimony 'they fancy*that it 
has a magi& power of conferring happiness almost yi 
spite of themselres, and are quite surprised when ex 
penence teaches them that domestic felici^, like every 
thing else^worth havmg, most be worEeS for — must 
be earned by patient mdurance, self restraint, and 
loving consideratitKi for the tastes, and even for the 
faults, of him or her with whom life is to be hved. 

And yet before the first year of mamed life has 
ended, most people dis c or er that Skelton s subject, 
‘‘How to be happy though mamed, was not an on 
practical one. Then th^ know that the path upon 
which they have entered may be strewn with thorns 
mstead of with roses, unless mutual forbearance and 
mutual respect guard the way "rhe old bach'lor wfio 
said that marriage was “a rciy harmless amusement” 
wonld not have pronounced such an uncondiUonaJ 
judgment had he known more about iL hfatnmony 
IS a harmless and a happy state only when careful 
precaution is taken to defend the domaiq of the afiec- 
tions from harshness and petulanre and to avoid 
certam moral and physical pitfalls. 

like g ov er nment, rnamag e must be a senes of 
TOmpt omu>e s, and however warm the love of both 
parties may be, it will voy soon cool unless they learn 
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forbear ” In matnmony, as in so many other thmgs, 
a_good beginning h^f the battle But how easily 
may good beginnings be frustrated through infirmity 
of temper and other causes, and then we must tread 
those steps with sojrow which we might have trod 
with joy ' 

“I often think,' says Archdeacon Farrar, “that 
most df us in life are like many of those ^ight ^eers 
who saunter throug h this (Westminster) Abbey ‘Iheir 
listless look upon its grandeur and its oieraonals 
furnishes an illustration of the aspect whicb^we present 
to higher powers* as we wander restlessly through the 
solemn minster aisles of life We talk of hu m^n 
misery, how many of us derive from life one tenth 
part of what God meant to be its natural blessedness? 
Sit out m the open air on a summer day, and how 
many of us have trained ourselves to notice the sweet 
ness and the muItipIiaQ' of the influences which are 
combiniryr for our delight — the son^ of bird^ ^ 
bree ze bea ting, balra_upon the forehead, the genuil 
wanritE the delicate odour often ihousand flowe^-s?' 

\Vhat is said here"onife n general is also tnie 
of married life We go through the temple_of HyiT^gn 
without noticing much less appreciating, its beauty 
Certainly few people gam as much hippmess ^ni 
jtheir mamage as they might Th'W expect to j^id 
lhappmess without takmg any trouble to make it 
they are so selfishly preocoipied that they carJnot 
enjoy In this way many a husband and wife {~]y 
begin to value each other when death is at hanq *o 
“separate them. 

In married life sacrifices must be ever going ok { 
xt woi^ be happy It is the power to make another 
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glad which lights up oar own face with jojr It is the 
power to bear another’s bnrden which lifts the load 
from our own heart. To.£)Ster with jgUant, self 
deojzng care the derdopment of another’s life is the 
sorest way to bring into our own joyons, stimulating 
energy Bestow nothing receire nothing sow nothing 
reap nothing, bear no bnrden of others be crushed 
onder your own. If many people are mis^rableithough 
mamed it is because they ignore the great law of 
self-sacnfice that runs through all nature and expect 
blessedness from receiving rather than from givmg 
.They reckon that they have a right to so nmeh service, 
care and tenderness fro... those who love them, instead 
of asking how modi semce, care and tenderness 
th^ can give. 

No knowledge is to well worth acquiring as the 
soence of living baimoaiomly for the most part of a 
life with another, which we might take as a definition 
of matrimony This science teaches us to avoid fault 
fndin^ bothering bonog and other tormentmg habits 
^These are only tnfiing faults you say Yes but 
trifles produce domestic misery and domestic nustry 

15 no tnfle. 

Since tnflei make Ibe com of boman 
Acd half oar misery from tlii>se tniles 
Ohl let the nnsentte tpuU leam horn 
A tmall ankisdocB u a grtat oCfeBce. 

To give neb gifts perhaps we wish m vaia. 

Cat all may alma (he gw( of pr uig pam. 

Husband and wife should bum up m the bonfire 
of first love alLbofeb^es and **htlle ways that'c^ld 
possibly prevent home from being sweet. How happy 
people are, though mamed when they can say of each 
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Other what Mrs. Hare sajra of her husband m "Me 
monals of a Quiet Life” “I nerer saw anybody so 
easy to live with, by whom Ihe daily petty things of 
life were*passed over so lightly, and then there is a 
charm in the rtjtrtmtnt of feeling whtdi is not to be 
told ID its influence upon tndes." 

A married jiair should be ^1 the world to each} 
other '‘Sydney SmTiK'^s definition of mamage is well 
known "It resembles a pair of shears, so joined that} 
they cannot be separated often moving m opposite^ 
directions, yet always punishing any one who comes 
between them." Certainly those who go between de- 
serve to be punished, and m whatever else they may 
differ, mamcd people should agree to defend them 
selves from the well meant, perhaps, but irritating 
interference of friends. Above all, they should remem 
ber the proverb about the home washing of soiled 
linen, for, as old Fuller said Jars concealed are half! 
reconciled, while, if generally known 'iis a double 
tmiV to stop the breach at home and Vnens mouths 
abroad.' 

*^^^ly should love-making end with courtship, and 
of what use are conquests if they are not guarded? 
If the love of a life-partner is of far more value than 
our perverse fancies, it is the part of wisdom to restram 
these in "order to keep that A suggesuon was re 
cently made from an American pulpit that there was 
room for a new soaety which should teach husband 
and wife their duty to each other » The first article 
of the constitution should be that any person apply 
tng for membership should solemnly covenant and 
agree that throughout mamed life he or she would 
carefully observe and practise all courtesy, thoughtful 
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ness, and unselfishness that belong to what is known as 
the ‘engagement’ penotL The second article should be 
tlhat neither member of a .CTtijugal partnership should 
Jlistca to a single word of cnoasm of the othrf member 
jCrom any relative whatever, even should the words of 
/wisdom drop from the lips of father, mother, brother, 
^or sister The rules of the new soaety need not ei 
tend beyond these two, for there would be nothing m 
the conduct of members in good standing to require 
other special attention.” * 

The wife, on her part, ought not to be less de- 
sirous than she was in the days pfjCqurtship of win 
ning her husbands admiration, merely because she 
now wears upon her finger a golden pledge of his 
love Why should she give np those pretty wiles to 
seem fair and pleasant m bis eyes, that were sug 
gested in love-dreams? Instead of lessening her 
charms, she should endeatour to double them, m 
order that home may be to bun who has paid her the 
greatest ttjmpUment m his power the dearest and 
brightest spot upon earth — one to whiidi he may turn 
for comfort when sick of business and the weary w'^ys 
of men generally ^ 

Geoige Ebot tells os that mamage must be a tela 
tion either of sympathy or of conquest, and it is on 
doubtedly true that much_of the matnmonial discord 
thatexists^ises from the rout^ struggle forsuprejn^cy 
They go to chuxA* and say “I will," and then, per 
haps, on the way home, one or other says “I won t,' 
and that begins it. “>Vhat is the reason,* said one 
Tnshman to another, “that you and your wife are 
always disagreeing?’ "Because replied Pat, “we 
are both of one mmd — she wants to be nnstcr and so 
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do L” How shall a roan retain hts mfe’s affections’ 
Is It by not returning them? Certainly not. Th« 
secret of conjugal felicity is contamed m this formula 
deroonstaatne alfeclion and self sacrifice A mar 
should not only l o>e his wife de arly, but be should 
tell her that he loves her. 'and teir her very ofte ro and 
each should be niiiing jto t ield» not once or twice, 
but constantly, and~is a practice to the other Sclfisl> 
ness crushes out love, and most of the couples whc 
are living without affection for each other, with cola 
and dead hearts, with ashes where there should be a 
bright and holy flame, have destroyed themselves by 
caring too mud^ for themselves and too little for each 
other 

Each young couple that b^ms houseVeeping on 
the right basis brings the Gardeo of Eden before man 
once more There are they two, alone, Jove raises a 
between them and the outer nerld There is no 
serpent there— and, indeed he need never come, not 
does he, so long as Adam and Eve keep him at bay, 
but too often the hedge of to\ e is broken just a little, 
by* small discourtesies, little uiatientions, small in 
Civilities, that gradually but surel) become wider md 
wider holes, until there is no hedge at all, and all 
sorts of monsters enter in and not there 
Out ef the ^eiy npeoeu «f UTe t. core, 

A wona vu bred. 

The only real preservative against this worm is 
^e ^reli g^ Unhappily for themselves the h^tLv 
and young sometimes fan^ that /Aey need not thmir 
of this, fhey forget that teligton is required to en 
noble and^anctify this present life and are too liable 
to associate it exdosively with the contemplation of 
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deaiiL “So 'a cned oat — God, God God! three or 
four limes now I, to comfort him bid him 'a should 
not thinh of God, I hoped there was no need to 
trouble himself with any such thoughts ycS” This 
adince, whidi Mrs. QoicUy gav to Falstaff on his 
deathbed, refects the thoughts of many people, but it 
was not sound adnce. Certainly it would be cruel 
rather than land to advise a young pair who have 
{leaped mto the dark of mamed hJ^ not to thml of 
I God. He IS a Sanour from trouble rather than *a 
tfoabler, and the husband and wife who never try to 
serve Him will cot be hkely to serve each other or to 
gam much real happiness ftom th'^ir mamage. 

The following is r^ted m the tnemoin of Mary 
Somersille. llhen a girl she and ber brother hat 
coaxed their timi d taodier to accompany them for a 
saD, The day was sunny but a stiff breese was blow 
tag -and p csen Jy the boat began to toss and roll 
“^oisc,” Mrs. Fairfax called to the man in charge, 
‘'this i» an awful slormt I fear we are m great danger, 
mmd how you steer remember I trust in you!” He 
replied “Duma trust m me, leddy trust m God A1 
Toigh y la terror the lady exclaimed, “Dear me, i» 

It come to that' To /ia/ it ought to come on th- 
day of marriage quite as imidi as on th“ day of 
deaJi- It IS not only m times of danger and disoess 
Jiat we want God s presence but in the time of our 
well being when all gees merry as a marmge b“J. 
lave away from Him and the happmess you enjoy to- 
day may becora” your ULSoy to-roorrow 
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CHAPTER IL 

TO E£ OR SOT TO BE — MARRIED? 

“^biller And perplexed ‘What thall I do?’ C’e/rrx^'ft 
"Then, whf panse wtth indecmoa 
^Vhen hnght aD<^ is ihy vuioa 
Beckon ihee to oeldx £I;s>an? —Len^tU^ 

To be or not to be — married? That is the question 
that may occur to readers of the last chapter If so 
much precaution and preparation are necessary to en 
sure a harmless, not to say a happy tnamage, is the 
game irorth the candle? Is it not better for the un* 
married to cultivate the contented state of mind of 
that old Scotch lady who said, “1 wadna gie my single 
life for a’ the double anes I ever saw?" 

The oontroveisy as to whether celibacy or wedlock 
be the happier state is a very old one, perhaps as old 
as what may be called the previous questiou — whethei 
bfe itself be worth living Some people are veiy in 
genious m making themselves miserable, no matter in 
what condition of life they find themselves, and there 
are a sutBcienl number of querulous celibates as well 
as over anxious mamed people in the world to make 
us see the wisdom of the sage's words “Whichever 
jou do, whether you many or abstain, you will repeat." 
If matrimony has more pleasures and celibacy fewer 
pains, if loving be “a pamfiil tbnll, and not to love 
more pamful still,” it is impossible exactly to balance 
the happiness of these two states, containing lespic- 
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tively more pleasure and more pam, and less pleasure 
and less pain. “If topes are dupes, fears may be 
liars” 

I It has been said of the state of matnifiony that 

T those who axe m desire to get out, and those who are 

I out, wish ^o enter The more one thinks on the matter 
in this spirit, the more one becomes convmced that 
the Scotii minister was by no means an alarnnst who 
thus began an extempore mamage service ‘ My fnends,i 
marruge is a blessmg to a few, a curse to many, ahd^ 
a great uncertamty to alL Do ye venture?" After a 
pause he repeated with great emphasis "Do ye ven 
ture? No objecuon being made to the venture be 
then said, Lets proceed' 

^Vith the opinion of this Scotch minister we may 
compare that of Lord Beaconsiield ' 1 have often 
thought that all women should marry and no men.' 
The Admiral of Castile said, that “he who mames a 
wife and he who goes to war must necessarily submit 
to cveiyihing that may happen' There wU], however 
always be young men and maidens who believe that 
nothing can happen in matnmony that is worse than 
never to be roamed at alL 

UTicn Joseph Alleme, who was a great student, 
married, he received a letter of congratulation from 
an old college fnend, who said that he had some 
thoughts of following his example, but wished to be 
wary, and would there/bre take the freedom of asking 
him to descnbe the uiconvemences of a mamed life. 
Alleme replied “Thouweuldstknowtheinconrcnicnces 
of a wife and I will tell thee. First of all, whereas 
thou nsesi constantly at four lo the morning or before, 
she will keep thee till six, seomdly, whereas thou uscst * 
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to Study fourt«en hoots m the day, she bnng thee 
to eight or nine, thirdly, trhereas thou art wont to for 
beir one/neal at least m the day for thy studies, she 
will bring thee to thy meat If these are not mischief 
enough to afTnght thee, I know not what thou art” 
Most people will think that such “inconveniences of a 
wife” aj-e the strongest arguments m her favour Nearly 
all men, but especially bookish men, require the healthy 
common sense influence of women to guide and sweetlv 
order their lives. If we make fools of ourselves with 
them we are even greater fools without them. 

With whatever luxuries a bachelor may be sur 
rounded, he will always find bis happiness incomplete 
unless he has a wife and children to share it 

^Vho does not sympathixe with Leigh Hunt? WTien 
in prison he wTOte to governor requesting that “his 
wife and children might 1^ allowed to be with him m 
the daytime that his happiness was bound up m them 
and that a separation in respect of abode would be 
almost as bad to him as tearing his Cody asunder 
To be, or not to be — maiijcd? This _,is one of 
those questions m reference to which the specfllativc 
reason comes to no certain conclusion So/vi/ar am 
htanJo It has neatly distracted some men, tvhos^ 
minds were sicklied oer with the pale cast of thought. 
They have almost died of indeasioa, like the donkey 
between two exactly similar bundles of hay An in 
dividual of this dcscnptjoa, who was well known to 
the wntei, after dropping into a letter pillar a prqiosal 
to a young lad), was seen a few moments afterwards 
endeavouring to extract with a suck the prcaous 
' document. Jailing m his attempt, the wretched mortal 
walked round and round the pilhr, tortured with the 
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rccarrence of reasons against matrimonj which he had 
lately argued away. Fortunately for both parties the 
lady refused the tempting offer. 

‘And yet this hesitating lorer was, perhaps, hut a 
type of many young men of the a^ Nowadays, it is 
often said they are giving op matrimony as if it were 
some silly old habit suited only to their grandfathers 
and grandmothers. The complaint is an old dne. It 
was brought against pagan yonths more than eighteen 
hundred years ago, and yet the world has got along. 
But can ^ the blame be justly thrown upon the one 
sex to the exclusion of the other? Hare thoughtless 
extravagance and ignorance of household economy on 
the part of the ladies no share in deterring the men 
from making so perilous a venture? ^ 

It is said that years ago in Bunnah the ladles' of 
the Court met in formal parliament to decide what 
should be done to core the increasing aversion of 
young men to marriage.- TTieir decision was a wise 
one. They altered, by an order from the palace, the 
style of dress to be worn by all honest women, reduced 
the ornaments to be assumed by wives to the fewest 
and simplest possible, and ordained that at a certain 
age women ^ould withdraw from the frivolities of 
fashion and of the fashionable world.* Success was 
the result, and young Buimah went up in a body to 
the altar. 

Robert Burton, in bis very quaint and interesting 
"Anatomy ofMelanchoIy,” gives an abstract'of all that 
may be said “to mitigate the miseries of marriage/^ 
by Jacobus de Voragine. “Hast thou means? thou, 
hast none to keep and increase it. Hast none? thou 
hast one to help to get it Art in prosperity? thine 
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happiness is doubled. Art in adversity? she’ll com 
fort, assist, bear a part of thy burden to mahe it more 
tolerable. Art at home? Aell drive away melancholy. 
Art abroad? she looks after thee going from borne, 
wishes for thee m thme absence, and joyfully wel- 
comes thy return. There^s nothing delightsome with 
out soaety, no socie^ so sweet as tnatnmony The 
band of conjugal love is adamantine. The sweet com 
papy of kinsmen increaseth, the number of parents 
IS doubled, of brothers, sisters, nephews. Thou art 
made a father by a fair and happy issue. Moses 
curselh the barrenness of matnmony— -how much more 
a smgle life'" “All this,” says Burton, “is true, but 
how easy a matter is it to answer quite opposite I To 
exerase myself 1 will essay Hast thou me^ns? thoa 
bast one to spend it. Hast none? thy beggary u in 
aeased Art m prospenty? thy happiness is ended. 
Art m adiersity? like Jobs wife, shell aggravate thy 
misery, vex thy soul, make thy burden mtolerable. 
Art at home? shell scold thee cut of doors. Art 
abroad? If thoil be wise, keep thee so, she’ll perhaps 
graft horns m thine absence, scowl on thee coming 
home. Nothing gives more coutent than solitariness, 
no solitariness like this of a smgle life The hand of 
mamage is adamantme — no hope qf loosing it, thou 
art undone Thy number increaseth, thou shalt be 
devoured by thy wife s fhends, Paul commends mar- 
riage, j et he prefers a smgle Ufe. Is mamage honour 
able? tVhat an immortal <iown belongs to virginityf 
Tis a harard both ways, I confess, to live smgle, or 
to marry, it may be bad, it may be good, as it is a 
cross and calamity on the one side, so ftis a sweet * 
delight, an incomparable happiness, a blessed estate. 
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a most unspeakable benefit, a sole content on tbe 
other — Us all m the proofi” 

la balancing this qnesuoa Lord Bacon ta^es h gher 
ground, and of the eOect of roamage and ce 

libacy on a man in hiS public capaaty “He that hath 
wife and children hath given hostages to Fortune for 
they are impediments to gre-»t enterprises, either of 
virtue or mischief Certainly the best works J and of 
the greatest ment for the public, have proceeded fipm 
the unmarried or childless men, which both in affec- 
tion and means, have mamed and endov-ed the pubhc. 
Yet it were great reason that those that have children 
should have greatest care of future tiroes unto which 
they know thev must tiansinit their d'^arest pledges. 
Some there are who, though they lead a smgle Ufe, 
yet their thoughts do end with themselves, and account 
future times impertinences. Nay there are some other 
that account wife and chOdren but as bills of charges. 
Nay mo*e there are some foolish nch covetous men 
that take a pnde in having no cbOdren because th^ 
may be thought so much the ncher For perhaps 
they hare heard some talk Such an one u a great 
nch man ’ and another eacept to it kea but he 
bath a great charge of cduldien as if it were an 
^abatement to his riches. But the most ordinary cause 
of a single Ufe is liberty especially in cer tain self 
pleasing and humorous minds which are «o sensible 
of ereiy restramt as they will go near to thmk their 
gudles and garters to be bonds and shaddes. Un 
married men are best friends bes masters best ser 
vants but not always best subjects for they are bght 
to run away^ and almost all fugitives are of that ^con- 
-ciition. A single life doth Veil with churchmen, for 
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chanty will hardly water the ground where it must 
first fill a pool 

After^all, these enumerations of the comparatne 
advantages of marriage and celibacy are of little use, 
for a single glance of a pair of bnght eyes will cause 
antimatrimonial arguments to p> down hie ninepins. 
The greatest misogamists have been most severely 
wounded when least expecting it by the darts of 
Cupid Such a mishap, according to the anatomist 
of melancholy already quoted, had Stratocles the 
physician, that blear-eyed old man He was a severe 
woman hater all his life, a bitter persecutor of the 
whole sex, he foreswore them all still, and mocked 
them wheresoever be came w such vile terms, that if 
thou hadst heard him thou wouldst have loathed thine 
own mother and sisters for his words sake Vet this 
old doting fool was taken at last with that celestial 
and divine look of M)nUa the daughter of Anttcles 
the gardener that smirking wench that I e shaved off 
his bushy beard painted his face curled his hair 
wore a laurel crown to cover his bald pate and for 
her love besides was ready to run mad 

If it be true that “nothing is certain but death 
and taxes ' wc must not seek for mathematical de- 
monstration that the road wc propose to travel on is 
the right one when we come to cross-roads in life. A 
certain amount of probability ought to make us take 
cither one or the other for not to resolve is to resolve 
In reference to such qucslioris as marriage vtnui ce 
I bacy, the clioice of a wife the choice of a profession 
and many others, there must be a certain ten ure of 
filth, and in this unuitell gible world there is a rash 
ness which is not always folly 
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There are, of course, many persons who, if Uiey 
married, would be guil^ of great imprudence, not to 
say of downright crime "When, however, twp lovers — 
we emphasise the word— -haw sufSaent means, are of 
a suitable age, and arc conscious of no moral, iniel 
lectuah or physical impediment let them many It is 
the advice of some very wise men. £enjamm Franklm 
wrote to a young fnend upon his marriage ' “I am 
glad you are mamed, and congratulate you most qoi 
dially upon it You are now m the way of becoming 
a useful citizen, and you have escaped the unnatural 
state of celibacy for life — the fate of many here who 
never intended it hut who, having too long postponed 
the change of their condition, find at len^ that it is 
too late to think of it, and so live all their lives m a 
situation that greatly lessens a mans value An odd 
volume of a set of books bears not the value of its 
proportion to the set What think )oa of the odd 
half of a pair of sassors? It cant well cut anjthing 
—it may possibly serve to scrape a ircncherl t. 

Dr Johnson says ‘ Mamage is the besL-state for 
man in general, and every man is a worse man in 
proportion as he is unfit for the married state Of 
mamage Luther observed * The utmost blessin? that 
God can confer on a man is ffle po^sston ol a go^ 
and pious wite, ^th whom he may live In peace and. 

tranquillity, to whom he may confide his whole pos- 

seHions even his life and welfare. And again he 
said To nse betimes and to many )ouog are what 
no roan ever repents of doing' Shakespeare would 
not “admit impediments to the marriage oftruemmds.’ 

The cares and troubles of married life are many, 

but are those of single life few? The bachelor has no 
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one on -whom m all cases he can rely As a rule lus 
expenses are as great as those of a mamed man bis 
life less useful, and certamly it is less cheerful 
MVhat a\fe to leadl cxdaims Cobbett “No one 
to talk to without going from home or without getting 
some one to come to you, no friend to sit and talk 
to pleasant eremngs to passl Nobody to share with 
you yoiir sorrows or your pleasures no soul havmg a 
coipmon interest with you, all around you taking care 
of themselves and no care of youl Then as to grati 
fications, from which yon will hardly abstain altogether 
—are they generally of little capense? and are they 
attended with no trouble, no vexation, no disappoint 
xnent, no jtalouiy even? and are they never followed 
by shame and remorse? To me no bemg in this world 
appears so wretched as an eld iatkthr Those or 
cumstances, those changes tn bis person and m his 
mind which m the husband increase rather than 
dimmish the attentions to him, produce Oil the want 
of feelmg attendant on disgust and be beholds in the 
conduct of the mercenary crowd that surround him 
rttle besides an eager desire to profit from that event 
the approach of wlucb nature makes a subject of sor 
tow with him. 

And yet it would be very wrong to hasten young 
men m this matter, for however miserable an old 
bachelor may be, he is far more happy than either a 
bad husband or the husband of a bad wife. What is 
one mans meat may be another mans poison. To 
some persons we might say “If you marry you do 
well, Wt if you marry not you do better" In the 
case of others mamage may hai*e decidedly the ad 
vantage. Like most other things marmge is good or 
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bad according to the use or abuse we tnake of it 
The applause that is ustxallj given to persons on en 
tenng the matrimonial stage is, to say thejeast pre- 
mature. Let us wait to see how they will play dieir 
parts. 

And here we most protest against the foolish and 
cowardly ndicule that is sometimes bestowed upon 
elderl) men and women who, nsmg the liberty of a 
free country, have abstained firom marrying Certayily 
some of them could give reasons for spending their 
lives outside the temple of Hymen that are far more 
honourable than the motives which induced their 
foolish detractors to rush m. Some have never found 
their other selves, or arcumstances prevented the 
junction of these selves. And which u more honour 
able— a life of loneliness or a loveless mamage? There 
are others who have laid down their hopes of wedded 
bliss for the sake of accomplishing some good work, or 
for the sake of a father, mother sister, or brother In 
such cases celibacy is an honourable and may be a 
praiseworthy state. 

To make "old maid’ a tenn of reproach has miS 
chievons results, and causes many an zU assorted mar 
nage. Girls have been homed mlo raamage by the 
dread of being so stigmatued who hare repented the 
s ep to their dymg day The sacredcess of marriage 
and the senons responsibdities it bnngs are either 
Ignored altogether or but lightly considered when mar 
nage is represented as the only profession for women. 
There IS no truth in Engham 'Voang’s doctrine that 
only a woman tealed to a man m mamage can pos- 
sibly be saved. 

Let mothers teach their daughters that although a 
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veil assorted mamage based apon tgutual love and 
esteem may be the happiest caibng for a woman yet 
that mamage brings its peculiar trials as well as 
speaal and that it is quite possible for a woman 
to be both useful and happy although youth be fled 
and the crowning jojrs of life — ^wife and motherhood 
— have passed her by or been voluntarily' suiren 
dered> * 

^But this fact that celibaqr has many consolations 
need not present the conclnsion that as a rule mar 
ned life is to be preferred 

Jeanie said an old Cametonian to bis daughter 
uho was aslung his permission to many — Jeanie its 
a \ ery solemn thing to get tnamed 

I ken that, father said the sensible lassie but 
It s a great deal solemner to be single 

Marriages are made to heaven matrimony in itself 
IS good but there are fools who turn every bless 
uig into a curse like the man woo said, “This is a 
lopt, bang roystW wuh sb 
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CHAPTER III 

UAKAIACE UAOE USS 

*'A nnfet ■ m&ni best f>«ac^ wbo, tOl he marres 
^^u)U luVias cp. 

She ie the trun • pandiie, ud the bod t 
First step to ta‘Ta.’'Sitr/ty 

“Th* erer womaaly 
Dnwethiusmwenll —Ceetlu 
••Thu u w«n. 

To have • daae iodoon. that tnau u op, 

Afid keeps 0 * tishL"“7V nyten. 

If there be aay wdn^w omeo are seldom aat uaa 
tfimoat al b tcota—who senou&ty doubts uet the proi 
m lavoiir of marriage more than counterbalance the 
COM, we commend to bts consideration a few historical 
instances in which men have been made men in the 
highest sense of the word by marriage. 

We do not endorse the exaggerated statement of 
Riditer that * no man live piously _^_dH;__nghte- 
ously without a wife,' but we thmk that the chances 
of'his doing so are considerably lessened. It is not 
good for a man to live alone with his evil thoughts. 
The checks and active duties of mamage are the best 
j antidote, not only to an impure life but to the dream- 
|mg and droning of a useless and purposeless one. 

Certainly there arc some men and women who 
without wives or husbands are mamage-made in the 
sense of having their love and powers drawn out b> 
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IntetftsUng work They ate taarned to some art ot 
utility , or instead of loviog one they love all When 
this"'last IS the case they go down into the haunts of 
evil, seek*out the wretdied, and spare neither them 
selves nor their money m their Christ Uhe enthusiasm 
for humanity But the luxury of domg good is by no 
means confined to the CTlibate. On the contrary, thei 
man -with a wife and iSiildren m whose goodness andj 
happiness he rejoices may be much better prepared! 
to aid and sjmpathize with the emng and the suf I 
fering The flood gates of bis affections may have 
been opened, and he may have become receptive to 
influences which had upon him beforetime little or no 
effect. 

Not a few good and great men have confessed that 
they were mamage made to a very considerable ex- 
tent The followmg testunonywas given by DeTocque- 
ville in a letter to a fnend "I cannot describe to you 
the happiness yielded in the long run by the habitual 
soaety of a woman, in whose soul all that is good m 
your own is reflected naturally, and even improved 
^Vhen I say or do a thing which seems to me to be 
perfectly right, I read immediately in Mane's coun 
tenance an expression of proud satisfaction whfch 
elevates me, and so when my conscience reproaches 
me her face instantly clouds over Although I have 
great poner over her nund, I see with pleasure that 
she anes me, and so long as I love her as I do now{ 
1 am pre that I shall never allow myself^to be drawn 1 
into anything that is wrong ’ 

j Many a man has shown the pathway to 

i heaven by his wife’s practice of piety “My mercy’' 
says Bum an, “was to light upon a wife whose father 
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aad mothtfr ncre accounted godl/ TJus woman and 
I, though we came together as poor as poor might be 
(not baling so much household stun* as a dish or a 
spoon betwixt us both) yet she had for hea part ‘The 
Plain Man's Pathway to Heaven’ and 'The Practice 
of Piety,’ which her father had left her when he died.” 
By reading these and other good books, helped by the 
kindly influence of his wife, Bunyan was gradually re 
claimed from his evil ways, and led gently into the 
way of righteousness. * 

Nor does this companionship of good wives, which 
enables men to gam “la sweetness and in moral 
height," cause them in the least degree to lose "the 
we^mg^thews which throw the world.' Quite the 
reverst men have displayed real public virtue, 

and strong men have been made stronger, because 
they had by their side a woman of noble character, 
who exerased a fortifying influence on their conduct, 
Xady Rachel Russ ell is one of the many celebrated 
women who have encouraged their husbands to sufler 
and be strong She sat beside her husband day after 
day during his public tnal, taking notes and doing 
everything to help him. 

in the sixth year of his marriage Baxter was 
brought before the magistrates for holdingnT’wn^n 
^licle, and was sentenced to be confloed in Qexken 
*w^ GaoL There he was joined by his wife, who 
[affectionately nursed him during his imprisonment 
“She was never so cheerful a companion to me he 
says, “as in prison, and was very much against me 
seeking to be released " 

There is a sort of would be wit which consists m 
jesting at the supposed bondage of the roamed state. 
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The best answer to this plentiful lack of wit is the fact 
that some of the best of men have kisse d the shades 
which^a wifejmposes, and have^ther thought or said, 

• If this be slavery, who‘d be free?” Luther, speaking 
of his wife, said, “ I wo uld not ^change .my poverty 
with herjbr_all the nches of Croesus _without her” In 
more recent times the French statesman, ^L^ Guiz ot, 
says lEuhis “Mteioires” “What I know to-day, at^he 
end of my race, I have felt when it began, and during 
It? continuance Even in the midst of great under- 
takings domestic afections form the basis of life, and 
the roost brvUiant career has only superfiaal and wv- 
complete enjoyments if a stranger to tte happy ties of 
famdy and fnendship ” Not long ago, when speaking 
of his wife, fa nceJi stparck said, ‘‘Shejk.is.who has 
made me what I ann” 

And'lhere have been English statesmen who could 
say quite as much. .B ur^ was sustained amid the 
awtitty and agwaUoo^ public U(e by domestic felicity. 
“Every care vanish es,” he said, ' the moment I_eoter 
under my own ^oofl" Of his wife he said that she 
wlg~*niPOfl'i3r*to be the admuauon or__CT^body, 
but the hap piness of one ” A writer in a recent number 
oT^C55?«l7^H’3HrTeIaterthe following of Lord Beacons 
field “The grateful aSecUon which he entertained for 
luT wife, whom he always esteemed as the founder of 
his fortunes, is well known She was in^tbe habit, of 
travelling with him on almost all occasions!^ A friend 
of the earl and of the narrator of the incvdcnt was 
dining with him, when one of the party — ahfemher of 
tlie House for many years, of a noble family, but rather 
temaikable for raising a laugh at his buffo ongy rh^iT] 
any admiration for his wisdom — had no~ better ustc ' 
3 
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or grace than to ^postulate with Disraeli for alwajT 
tahing the viscountess with him. *I cannot understand 
It,' said tlie graceless man 'for, you tnow, you make 
yourself a perfect laughing stock wherever ^ur wife 
goes with you.’ Disracii fixed his eyes upon him very 
expressively and said ‘I don’t suppose J^ou can under 
stand It, B — 1 don t suppose you can understand it, 
for no one could ever m the last and wildest es 
oursions of an msanc unagmation suppose you to be 
guilty of gratitude!’” * 

It IS true that there have been memorable celibates, 
hut m ^e_mam _the wor ld h^en done by 

t he^j iarpcd. Fame and reward are powerful inceh"' 
tires, but they bear no compansoo to the influence 
exercised by aifectioa. 

A man’s wife and family ofien compel him to do 
his best, and. when on the point of despamng they 
force him to fight like a hero, not for himself, but for 
them. Curran confessed that when be addressed a 
court for the first time, if he had not felt Jus wife and 
children tugging at his gown he would bare thrown 
up his brief and relinquished the profession of a 
lawyer 

I “It is often the case when you see a great man, 
like a ship sailing proudly along the current of renown, 
that there is a little tug — ^his wife — whom you cannot 
see, but who is directmg his movements and supplying 
the motive power’ This truth is well illustrated by 
the anecdote told of lj»d Eldo n, who when he had 
received the Great Seal ^ the hands of the king, 
being about to retire, was addressed by his majesty 
with the words, “Give my lem embfance to Lady E don.' 
The Chancellor, m acknowledging the condescension. 
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intimated his ignorance of Lady Eldon’s claim to 
a notjce. "Yes, yes,” the king answered; "I know how 
much I owe to Lady Eldon. I know that you would 
hai'C tna'de yourself a country curate, and that she 
has made you my Lord ChanoUor.” Sir Walter Scott 
and Daniel O’Connell, at a late period of their Uves, 
^ascahed, their success m the world principally to theif 
wives. * 

, IVTien Sir Joshua Reynolds— himself a bachelor- 
met the sculptor Flaaman shortly after his marnage, 
he said to him, “So, Flaatnan, I am told you are hiar* 
tied; if so, sir, I tell you you are ruined for an artist.'' 
Flaxraan went home, $at down beside his wife, took 
her hand to his, and said. “Ann, 1 am ruined fOf an 
artist.'’ "How so, John? How has it happened? and 
who has done it?" "It happened,” be replied, “in ito 
church, and Ann Denman has done it” He then mid 
her nf Sir jeshua’s xemaik— whose qomioa was frt)i 
known, and bad often been expressed, that if students 
would excel they must bring the whole powers of tfceir 
mind to bear upon their art, from the moment they 
rose until they went to bed, and also, that no 
could be a gr/ai artist unless he studied the gtaad 
works of Raphael, hlichael Angelo, and others at 
Rome and Florence, "And L" said Flaxman, dravine 
up his little figure to its foU height, "/ would !>« a 
great artist” "And a great artist )tsu shall be," 
his wife, "and visit Rome, too, if diat be really titces- 
saiy to make you great" "But how?” asked Flaxraan. 
“B'orl and /waamia/," rejoined the brave wife; "I 
never have it said that Ann Denman ruined Jo]^ flax- 
man for an artist” And so it was determined by ih- 
piir that the Journey to Rome was to be made wjjjjj 
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iheir means would admit. “I will go to Rome, ’ said 
Flaxman, ‘ and show the President that wedlock is for 
a mans good rather than his harm, and "you, Ann, 
shall accompany roe.” ‘ 

After working for five years, aided by the untinng 
economy of his wife, Flaxman actually did accomplish 
his journey On returning from Rome where he spent 
seven years conscious of his mdebtedness to his wife, 
he devised an original gift as a memonal of bis 
domestic happiness. He caused a little ^guarto book 
to be made containing some score or so'c^'leaves, 
and with pen and pencil proceeded to fill and em 
bellishjt On the first page is drawn a dove witKan 
olive branch m bet mouth, an angel u on the right 
and an angel on the left, and between 1$ wntten, "To 
Ann Flaxman , below, two hands are clasped as at an 
altar, two cherubs bear a garland, and there follows 
an inscnpuon to his wife introducing the subject In 
stead of finding his gemus maimed by his alliance 
with Ann Denman, this eminent sculptoi was ever 
ready to acknowledge that his subsequent success was 
in a great part mamage-made. 

It was through the eyes of Jus wife that Huber, the 
great authonty on bees, who was blind from his seven 
teenth year, conducted bis observations and studies. 
He even went so far as to declare that he should be 
miserable were he to regam his cjresight “I should 
not know ' he said, “to what extent a person m my 
situation could be beloved, besides, to me my wife is 
always young, fresh, and pretty, which is no light 
matter* 

Sir Wilbam Hamilton ofEdmburgh found his wife 
scarcelyHcmielpfiil, 'especially after he had been 
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stiicVsn by paralysis throagh overwork. ^Vben be was 
elected Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, and had 
no lectures on stock, bis wife sat 'up with him night 
after nig*ht to write out a fair copy of the lectures 
from the rough sheets which he had drafted in the 
adjoining room. "The number of pages m her hand 
writing still preserved is,’* saj^ Sir William’s biographer, 
“perfeJtly marvellous" 

, Equally effective as a literary helper wa^Lady 
Napier, the wife of Sir Wilham Napier, historian of 
Ih.T'Petiinsular AVac She translated and e pitomize d 
the immense mass of ongwal documents, rhahy^/ 
them m.cip her, on which »t was in a great measure 
fouiid«’d"*~^AVhen Wellington was told of the art and 
industry she had displayed w decipbeiing King Jo- 
seph’s portfolios, and the immepse mass of correspond 
ence ticen at Vittona, he at first would hardly be 
lieve It, adding 1 would have given £ ao ooo to any 
person who could have done ibis for me m the Penin 
sula " Sir AViUiam Napier’s handwriting being almost 
illegible, Lady Napier made out his rough mterlmed 
manuscript, which be hunscif could scarcely read, and 
wrote out a fair copy for the printer, and all this vast 
labour she undertook and accomplished, according to 
the testimony of her husband, without having for a 
moment neglected the care and education of a large 
family 

The help and consolation that Hood received from 
his wife during a life that was a’prolonged illness is 
one of the most affecting things in biography He had 
such confidence in her judgment that he read and re 
read and corrected with her assistance all that he 
WTOte. He used to trust to her ready memory for re 
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fereaces and qootations Many wives deserve, but few 
receive, such an LOU as that which the grateful 
humorist gave to his wife in one of his letters when 
absent from her side “I never was anything* Dearest, 
till I knew you, and I have been a better, happier, 
and more prosperous man ever since Lay by that 
truth m lavender, Sweetest, and remind me of it when 
I fail I am wntmg wannly and fondly but not with 
out good cause. Perhaps there is an afterthought 
that, whatever may befall me, the wife of my bosom 
will have the acknowledgment of her tenderness, worth, 
excellence — all that is wifely or womanly-— from my 
pen.* 

Mr Proude says of Caxlylfc*s wif e that "her hardest 
jwork was a delight tcTber wli& she could spare her 
husband s mind an anxie^ or his stomach an lodiges* 
tion. While he was absorbed in his work and ex 
tremely imtable as to every ailment or discomfort, her 
life was devoted to shield him in every possible way 
In the inscnpuott upon her tombstone Carlyle bore 
testimony that he owed to his wife a debt immense 
of gratitude. "In her bngbt existence she had more 
sorrows than are common but also a soft innnability 
a capaaty of discernment, and a noble loyal^ of 
heart which arc rare. For forty years she was the 
true and loving helpmate of her husband, and by act 
and word unweanedly forwarded him as none else 
could m all of worthy that he did or attempted. She 
died at London, April aisl 1866, suddenly snatched 
away from him, and the light of his hfe as if gone 
out” 

IVhat an influence women have exerased upon 
teachers of religion and philosc^hyl When no one 
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else should encourage Mahomet, his vnk Kadijnh 
listened to him with iiooilert with douht. At length 
she answered “Yes, it was true this that he said ’ 
Virf can. fency, as does Carlyle, the boundless gratitude 
of Mahomet, and how, of all the kindnesses she had 
done him, t^s of believmg the earnest struggling word 
he now spoke was the greatest “It is certam,’ says 
Novali? “my conviction gams infinitely the moment 
another soul will believe in it’ It is a boundless 
favour He never forgot this good I^adijih. 
afterwards, Ayesha, his young favourite wife, aiwoidan» 
who indeed distinguished herself among the Moslem 
by all manner of qualities, through her whole long 
life, this young brilUant Ayesha was one day question- 
ug hiiTi “Mow am 1 not better than I«adijab? she 
was a widow, old, and had lost her looks you love 
me better than you did her?’ "No, by AU^l ’ an 
sweted Mahomet “No, by Allahl She believed in me 
when none else would believe In the whole world I 
had but one fnend, and she was that 

It will sulhee to hint at the scieotihc value of the 
little that has been disclosed respecting Madame Clo- 
thilde de Vaux in eluadating the position of Auguste 
Comte as a teacher'^ liome may think that John Stuart 
Mill first taught his wife and then admired his own 
wisdom in her His own account of the matter is very 
d fferent, as we learn from the dedication of his essay 
On Liberty' 

"To the beloved and dqilored memory of her who 
was the mspirer, and in part the author, of all that is 
best in my wntmgs — the friend and wife whose ex 
ailed sense of truth and nght was my strongest incite- 
ment, and whose approbation was my chief reward I 
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dedicate this volume. Like all that I have written for 
many years, it belongs as much to her as to me, but 
the,work as it stands has had in a very insuffiaent 
degree, the inestimable advantage of her revision, 
some of the most important portions haiung been re* 
served for a more careful re-e*ammation which they 
are now never destmed to receive. Were I but capable 
of interpreting to the world one half the great fhonghts 
and noble feelings which are buned in her grav^ I 
should be the medmm of a greater benefit to it than 
IS ever hLely to arise from anything that 1 ran write 
unprompted and nnasststed by her all but unrivalled 
-wisdom. ’ 

In a speech upon woman s rights a lady orator is 
said to have exclaimed ‘'It is well known that Solo* 
laon owed his wisdom to the Dumber of his wivesl ' 
This IS loo much nevertheless, Sir Samuel Romilly 
gave the experience of many successful men when he 
said that there was nothing by winch through life he 
liad more profited than by the just ob<ervatioas and 
the good opinion of hia wife. 

Most people are acquainted with husbands who 
have lost almost all sclfrehance and self help because 
their wives have been only too helpful to them. Trol 
lope and George Eliot faithfully portrayed real hfc in 
their stones when they put the reins mto the hands 
of good wives and made them dnve the domestic 
•coach to the immense advantage and comfort of the 
husbands, who never suspected the real state of the 
case No man has so tbarough]/ as TroSJepe bzovght 
mto literature the idea which women have of men — 
features that hare to be looked after as grown up 
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liU\e boys, intciesUng, p\q o^t , lodispcnsable, but 
shiftless, headstrong, and at bottom absurd 

But Ais coasaousness wbtch good wives have of 
tBe helplessness of husbands readers them all the 
more valuable m their eyes. Before tVemsbwg sur 
rendered to its besiegers, the nomea of the plaw 
asked permission of the captors to remove their 
valuables. The permission was granted, and shortly 
after the women were seen issuing from the gates 
carrying their husbands on their shoulders. Indeed it 
would be impossible to relate a tenth part of' the 
many ways in which good wives ha\e shown affection 
for and actively assisted theu" wedded lords. Know 
ing this to be the case, we were not surprised to read 
some time suice the following piece of Irish news 
"An inquiry was held at Mullingar on Wednesday re- 
specting Mr H. Smytbes claim of /Cioooo as com 
pensauon for the loss of his wife, who was shot whilst 
returning from church The claim was made under 
the nineteenth secuon of the Crime Presen ation Act, 
Ireland " The result of the inquiry we do not know, 
but for ourselves we think that ^ioooo would barely 
compensate for the loss of a really good article m 
wives. 

Some one told an old bachelor that a friend had 
gone blind. “I.et him many, then,*’ was the crusty 
reply, “let him marry, and if that doesnt opeiT^ 
eyes, then his case is indeed hopeless," But this, we 
must remember, was not the eapenence of a mamed 
man. 

A friend was talking to Wordsworth of De Qum 
cey’s articles about him. Wordsworth begged him to 
stop, he hadn't read them, and did not wish to ruffle 
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himself about them. “Wdl," said the friend, “m tell 
50U only one thmg he says, and then ore’ll talk of 
other ttungs. He says your wife u too good for you." 
The old poet’s dun eyes lighted up, and he started 
from his chau, oymg with enthusiasm, “And that's 
true! There he's nghtt" his disgust and contempt 
visibly moderalmg hlany a man whose faith m wo- 
mankind was we^ before mamage can a few years 
afterwards S3rmpalhize most fully with this paUietic 
confession of the old poet. ' 

A Scotch dealer, when eihortmg his son to prac 
tise honesty on the ground "xrTiniemg the “best 
policy,” quietly added, “I ha- tried latlh" So u it 
in reference to matrunooy and cebba^ The majonty 
of -those who bare "tried bauh" are of opinion that 
the former u the best polu^ 

It nould be absurd to assert that the mamage 
state IS free from care and anxiety, but what of t^t? 
Is not care and trouble the condition of any and every 
sute of life? He that will avoid trouble must avoid 
the world. "Mamage," says Dr Johnson, "is not 
commonly unhapp), but as life is unhappy" And 
the summing up, so to speak, of this great authority 
IS well known — "Mamage has many pains, hut celibacy 
no pleasures.” " — 
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CHAPTER IV 

TIIE CHOICE or A T^TFt 

"Co, dnw uide the cnnaios eodd scorer 
The sereral cashcu to this noble pnnee — • 

ISow tnihe jour choice. -^SAiiaftirr 
u FlaOLTch edrueth, one mctst eat mtJ um talu, a btsthel 
of ttJt. «ilh h m before he choose hu fncnd. what care thonU lx 
had in ehoot ng a mfe-'hit aecood telfl How sol c toiu should be 
be to Iaow bet ^uaUliee and behavioafi and when heuasniredof 
them, sot to prefer birth, fortune heauj, before bnAjicg up end 
£0^ eoQ^Uona. Surfn. 

\\ KEinsR E miQ shall be made or marred b; mar 
nagt Bteatlf depends upon Xhe choice he taaVts of a 
wife Nothing is better than a good woman, nor any 
thing worse than a bad one 

The idea of the great electrician Edison's marry 
ing was first suggested by an intimate trieod, who 
made the point that he needed a mistress to preside 
over his large house, which was bemg managed by a 
housekeeper and several servaots. ^though a vety 
shy man, he seemed pleased with the proposition and 
timidly inquued whom be should marry The friend 
somewhat testily replied, “Any one, that a man who 
had so little sentiment m hu soul as to ask sudi a 
question ought to be satisfied with anythmg that wore 
a petticoat and was decent. 

Woe to the man who follows such careless advice 
as this, and marries “any one, for what was said by 
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tli4 foi to the Sick Iloa xzuj^it be* said rntb equal trnJi 
to Hymen “I notice that there are many prints of 
feet entering your care, but I see no trace of any xe- 
turning” Before taking thejnerooWe step choc-se 
well, for your choice thongh tmef is yeT endless. And, 
fir% we nuke the obnoas suggestion that it is useless 
to seek perfection m a wife, eren thongh you may 
fancy yoarself capable of gmng an adequate fetum as 
did-the author of the following adrcrtisement “IKapted 
by a Yoang Gentlesaan just beginning Housekeeping^ 
a lady between Eighteen and Twenty fire Years of 
Age, with a good Vacation, and a Fortune not less 
th^ Fire Thousand Pounds, Sound ^\’md and Ltml:^ 
EItu Feet Four Inches without her shoes, Not Fat, no*- 
yet too lean. Good of Teeth, No Pnde nor AffecM ^ 

tioa, Not veiy Talkative, not one that u decmej”a 
SSild, but of a Spznt to Eeseot an A&rat> of a Chan 
table Disposition, cot Over food of Dress, though 
always Decent and Clean, that will Entertain her 
Husbands Fnends with ^^abni*y and C3i*erfulness, 
and Prefer his Company to Public Diversions and 
gadding about, one who can keep his secrets, that he 
tnay^pen his Heart to her without r ese r v e on all Oc 
caaoas, that can extend domestic Expenses wiJi 
Economy, as IVospenty advances, without Ostentation,,^ 
and R^eadi them with Cheerfulness, if* occasion 
should require. Any Lady d.5po5ed to Matnmony, 
answering this Desq ip t i on, is desired to direct for 
Y Z., at the Baptist s Read Cofr*e-hoas*, Alderman- 
bciy A12?. — ^The Genileisan can make adequate Be- 
tnm, and is, in every Respect, deserving a Lady wiJi 
,the above Qualificalions." 

Thit reminds us of the old lady who told her 
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steward she wished Hni to attend a neighbouring fair 
jn order to buy her a cow She explained to him 
that -It must be young, well bred, fine m the shin, a 
strawberry*m colour, straight m the back, and not 
given to breakmg through fences when it smelt dqver 
on the other side, above all, it was not to cost more 
than ten pounds The steward, who was a Scotch 
man, and a privileged old servant, bowed his head 
and replied reverently, “Then, my lady, I think je 
bad better kneel down and pray for her, for ye'll get 
her nae other way, I’m thinUnV’ 

While the possession of a little money is bv no 
means a drawback, those do not well consult their 
happiness who marry for money alone 

“la Bunj a xaa<l« for * i 

Tie bnde ii bought— end tie bndegrwm wld.”} 

Though Cupid IS said to be blind, he is a better 
guide than ^e ndes of anthmetic. We have false 
ideas of happiness, tfhat will make me happy — con* 
tented? “Oh, if I were nch, I should be happy!" A 
gentleman who was enjoying the hospitalities of the 
great millionaire and fang of finance, Rothschild, as 
he looked at the superb appomtments of the mansion, 
said to his host, “Yon must be a happy manl" 
“Happyl” said he, “happyl I happy — happy!” “Aye, 
happy!” “I.et us change the subject” John Jacob 
Astor of America, was also told that he must be a 
very happy man, being so nch "Why,” said he, 
“would you take care of property for your board 
and clones? That’s all I get for it” In_Jafang a 
dowry wi^ a wife “thou ksnt thy liberty," says m 
old writer *’‘she 'wiU’ride upon thee, domineer as she' 
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list, wear the breeches m her oligarchical government, 
and beggar thee besides.” * ' “ - 

Better to have a fortune in your wife, than with 
her “My wife has made my fortune,” said a gentle 
man of great possessions, “by her thnA, prudence, 
and cheerfulness, when I was just beginning” “And 
mine has lost my fortune,” answered his companion, 
bitterly, useless extravagance, and rej^mg when 
I was doing well.” The girl who bnngs to her husband 
a large dowry may also brmg habits of luxury learned 
m a nch home She may be almost as mcapable of 
understanding stnutened arcnmstances as was the 
lady of the court of Loms XVL, who, on hearing of 
people stamDg, exclaimed, "Poor creatures I No bread 
to eatl Then let them eat ealesi” 

Nor IS It wise to marry for beauty alone as even 
the finest landscape, seen daily, becomes tnonotonous, 
so does the most beautiful face, unless a beautiful 
nature shine through it. Hie beauty of to-day be 
comes commonplace lo-moriow, whereas goodness, 
displayed through the most cudinary featnres, is jiere o- 
nially lovely Moreover, this kind of beauty imjiroves 
mth age, and time npens rather than destroys it No 
man is so much to be pitied as the husband of a 
“professional beauty” Yet beauty, when it betokens 
health, or when it is the outward and visible sign of 
an mward and spintual grace, is valuable, and has a 
great power of winnmg afTet^ion. 

Above all things do not marry a fool who will 
shame you and reveal your secrets. For ourselves we 
do not believe the first part at least of Archbishop 
iVhately’s definition of woman “A creature that does 
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not reason, and that pokes the fire from the top ' 
The wife who does not and cannot make use of reason 
to overcome the daily difhculties of domestic life, and 
who can tn no sense be called the companion of her 
husband, is a mate who hinders rather than helps 
Sooner or later a household must fall into the hands 
of its women, and sink or swim according do their 
capoatift. It IS hard enough for a man tcvhe married 
to a bad woman, but for a. man who mames a foolish 
woman there is no hope 

“One must love Ihcit friends with a\i their fadings, 
but It is a great failing to be tU," and therefore unless 
you are one of those rare men who would never lose 
patience with a wife always in pain, when dioosing 
you should think mote of a healthy hue than of a 
hectic hue, and far more of good longs than of a 
ti^tly laced waist. “Sec that she chews her food 
well, and sets her foot down firmly on the ground 
when she walks, and you’re all right." * 

As regards the mamageaWe age of women we may 
quote the following little conversation "No woman is 
worth looking at after thir^,” said young Mis, A , a 
bnde with all the arrogant youthfulness of twenty one 
summers ‘ Quite true, ray dear ’ answered Lad) D., 
a very pretty woman some ten or fifteen years older, 
"nor worth listening to before ’ 

Please yourself good sirl only do not many either 
a child or an old woman Ortainly a man should 
marry to obtain a friend and companion rather than 
a cook and housekeeper, but yet ih« £irl_is a ^rize 
indeed who has so well prepared herself for the 
business of wifehood as to be able to keep not only 
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her husband company, bat her house m good order 
"If that man js to be regarded as a benefactor of his 
speaes who males two stalls of com to grow where 
only one grew before, not less is she to b« regarded 
as a public benefactor who economizes and tums*to 
the best practical account the food products ofhuman 
slill and labour 

Fonnerly a woman s library was limited to the Blile 
and a cookery book. Thu cumculum has now been 
considerably eitended, and it is ererywhere acknow 
Icdged that * diemistiy enough to leep the pot boding 
and geography enough to know the different rooms m 
her house is no/ science enough for women. It is 
surely not impossible howerer for an intendmg husband 
to find a girl who can make her h gher education 
compatible with hu comforts who can when necessaiy 
b^g her philosophy down to the kitchen. ^Vhy should 
literature unfit women for the everyday business of 
life? It IS not 50 with men. Yon see those of tie 
most cultivated nunds constantly devoting their tune 
and attention to the most homely objects 

The other day, speakmg superficially and un 
chantably, a person said of a woman whom he knew 
but slightly She d sappomts me utterly How could 
her husband have married her? She is commonplace 
and stupid" "Yes, said a friend rcfle&ve^"'' It'S 
strange. She is not a brilliant woman, she is not even 
an intellectual one but there is such a thing as a 
genius for affection, and she has it. It has been good 
for her husband that be married her In the sphere 
of heme the graces of gentleness, of patience, of 
generosity, are far more valuable than any personal 
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attractions or mental gifts and accomplishments. Thef 
contribute more to happiness and are the source of 
sympathy and spiritual discernment For does not the 
•uiynaTi "wfeo can love see more and \uideistand more 
than the most mtellectual woman who has no heart? 

A vacancy in the floor sweeping department of a 
public institution having been advertised, the testi 
moniah.to the intellectual and moral eminence of an 
old woman were overwhelmmg, but after the election 
It appeared she had only one arm! Not less unfitted 
to be a wife is the woman who, rvitb every other 
qualification, has no genius for affection. 

Dress i5 one of ^e little things that indicate cha 
racier A refined woman wil^ always look neat, but, 
on the othenjao3, she will not beduen and bedeck 
herself with a view to display Again, tbete^rTSo 
condition of life m which industry in a wife is not 
necessary to the happmess of a family A lazy mistress 
makes lary servants, and, what is worse, a lazy mother 
makes lazy children 

“But how,” asks Cobbett, “is the purblind lover to 
ascertam whether she, whose smiles have bereft him of 
his senses— how is he to )\idge whether the beloved 
object will be industnous or lazy? ' In answer to this 
question several outward and visible signs are sug 
gested, such as^axly-jismg, alively. dis tinct u tterance, 
a quidi step, ‘ the labow of the teeth,Tor"^ese cor 
respond with those of the ofli« members of the body, 
and with the operations of the tnmd. ' 

Then we are told of a young man in Philadelphia, 
who, courting one of three sisters, happened to he on a 
visit to her, when all the three were present, and whea 
4 
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lone said to the olhers, “1 wonder ^here our needle is." 
Upon Tihich he withdrew, as soon as was consistent 
with politeness, resolred never to think more of a gs 
who possessed a needle only m partnership ‘ and who 
It appeared, was not too w^ informed as to the place 
where eren that share was deposited. » 

It would be impossible even to allude to eve^ 
point of character that should be observed in choosing 
A wife, frugality or the power to abstain from 
unnecessary expenditure, is very important, so* is 
punctuality As to goodj^emper, it is a most dilEcuU 
ifiing^d^certam beforebanS Smiles are so eas3y pot 
on for the loztr*t visits. 'We know the old c onund rum, 
•—why are ladies like bdls? Because yon ncw'Lnow 
what metal they are made of tmtH you rurg them. An 
ingenuous gut thus alloded to the change that is fre 
quently perceptible after mamage. “Your future hus- 
band seems very exacting be been stipulating for 
all sons of things said her mother to her "J.ever 
TDiod, Mamma said the aBectionate guU who was 
already dressed for the vredding “these are his last 
wishes. 

There is, howei-er one way of roughly guessmg the 
qualifications of a gul for the most responsible position 
of a wife. Fi nd out thgjharactegj f her mo ther and 
whether the daughter has been a gooB one and a good 
sister Ask yourself if you respect as well as admire her 
and, remember the words of Fichte “No true and en 
during love «‘gn exist without esteem every other draws 
regret after it, and is unworthy of any noble soul 

Thackeray said of wranen “What we (men) want 
for the most part is a homtde flattering smiling child 
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loving tea making being, who laughs at our jokes how 
ever old they’ may be, coaxes and wheedles us in our 
humours, |jid fondly bes to us through life." And he 
sa^s of a wife* “She ought to be able to make your 
house pleasant to your friends, she ought to attract 
them to it by her grace Let it be said of her, ‘IVhat 
an uncommonly nice woman Mrs Brown vsl’ Let her 
be, if not clever, an appreciator of cleverness Above 
all, .lethcr have a sense of humour, for a woman with 
out alaugB^irhens the' greatest bate in existence” 
It IS, we thmk, only very weak men who would wish 
their invcs to “fondly he" to them in this way Better 
to be occasionally wound up like an eight day dock 
by one’s wife and made to go right There is no onei 
who gives such wtse and brave advice as a good wife < 
She IS another, a’calmer and a better self The heart 
of her husband doth safely trust in her, for he knows 
that when her critiasm is roost severe it is spoken m 
love and for his own good l/jrd Beaconsheld described 
lus wife as “the most severe of critics, but a perfect 
wife" 

Bums the poet, in speaking of the qualities of a 
good wife, divided them into ten parts. Four of these 
he gave to good temper, two to good sense, one to 
wit, one to beauty — such as a sweet face, eloquent 
eyes, a fine person, a graceful carriage, and the other 
two parts he divided amongst the other qualities be* 
longing to or attending on a wife — such as fortune, 
coEoectioos, education (that is, of a higher standaio 
than ordinary), family blood, d.&, but he said, “Divide 
those two degrees as you please, only remember that 
all these nunor proportions roust be expressed by frac* 
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tions, for there Is not any one of ihera that is entitled 
to tlic dignity of an integer" 

Let us add the famous advice given by Lord 
Burleigh to hts son “When it shall please Uod sud 
be, "to bnng thee to man's estate, use great providence 
and circumsp ection m choosing ihy wife, for from thence 
wiU sprln^ ainihy future good or evil And it is an 
action of thy life, like unto a stratagem of war,* wherein 
a roan can err but once. Inquire diligendy of her 
disposition, and how her parents have been inclmed 
in their youth Let her not be poor, how generous 
(well bom) soever, for a man can buy nothing m the 
market with gentilit} Nor choose a base and un 
comely creature altogether for wealth for it will cause 
contempt m others, and loathing in thee. Neither 
make choice of a dwarf or a fool, for by the one thou 
shalt beget a race of pigm es, while the other will be 
thy continual disgrace, and it will ytrke (uk) thee to 
hear her talk. For thou shall find it to thy great 
gneftbat there o nothing more fulsome than a she- 
fooL” 

The ideal wife is either what Crasbaw calls an 
"impossible she,' or— 

’ Somewhere 1b the world most be 
She that I bare piajred to see 
She that Love assl^is to me 

But then — 

‘ Shall we ever ever meet? 

^ Shall Z find m Uie^ my sweet. 

Vis ons tnie and hfe complete ? 

To the eld question, "Who can ^nd? it may 
often be replied, ^Vho utkt “a viriuous worian ? 
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she wealthy? >s she pretty? is she talented? arc ques- 
tions ashed more frequently than Is she good, sensible, 
industrious, affectionate? And yet that man takes to 
himself o8e of the bitterest of earth's curses who 
mames carelessly instead of seefcmg with all diligence 
for those qualities m a wife that are the foundation of 
lasting happiness. 

A minister's wife falling asleep m church, her hus- 
bar^d thus addressed her "Mrs. B , a’ body kens that 
when 1 got ye for my wife I got nae beauty, yer fnen's 
ten that I got nae siller, and if I dinna get God’s 
grace I shall hae a pair bargain indeed." If menl 
would seek for wives wctneo with the grace of God, if | 
they would cboo«e them as they do their clothes, fori 
quali'ies that will last, they would get much betterj 
bargains. 

One reason for this carelessness about the cha 
lacter of a wife may be found in ibe prevailing c^union 
that there is little or no room for choice m matters 
matrimonial. Sir John More (father of the Chancellor, 
Sir Thomas) was oAeo heard to say, “I would compare, 
the multitude of women which are to be diosen fort 
wives unto a bag full of snakes, having among them a 1 
single Now, if a roan should put his hand into 
this bag, he may diance to light on the eel, but it is 
a hundred to one he shall be stung by a snake " 

Perhaps the lottery theory of mamage was never 
staled more strongly oz with greater cypigsm . but is 
It true? If It were, t o gapend care "Md^attention ,in 
choosing a wife would be to labour in vain. If, how 
ever, mamage isjiy no means such an affair of liance, 
a prudent choice may prevent a man from being stung 
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by a snake, and may give him a goodly eel as his 
marriage portion. The important thing to do is to 
keep ncll in mmd the fact that a man's prospect of 
domestic feliaty does not depend upon the face, the 
fortune, or the accomplishments of his wife, but upon 
her character The son of Sirach says that he would 
rather dwell with a lion and a dragon than to keep 
bouse with a wicked woman. "He that hailr hold of 
her 13 as though he held a scorpion. A loud crying 
woman and a scold shall be sought out to dnre airay 
the enemies." On the other hand, "the grace of a 
wife deligbteth her husband, and her discretion will 
fatten his bones. A silent and loving woman is a , gift 
pf the Lotdf and ffiere is ooihing so td^ worth as a 

imrnvi'will ' ■ i ■ 
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CHAPTER V 
THE CHOICE OF A HUSBAND. 

^ How shall I know if 1 do choose Uie T^iV-^Siaiesfiare 
“God» the best maker of maimges, bless you!”— fZ*/ 

"And whole than lirest, dear Kate, take a fellow of plain and 
n-oetaneA constaiicj , foi he petforee mnst do thee right, b^nse he 
hath sot the gift to woo In other places , for these (etlows of infinite 
iODgue, that can rhyme thetoselm into ladies’ fsToon, they do»U 
ways reason themselres ont again. Vfhatl a speaker u bat a 

E nter, a rhyme u bat a ballad. A good 1^ will bll, a straight 
aete will stoop, a black beaid will turn white, a corl^ pate will 
grow bald, a ur face will wither, a foil eye will wax hollow, but 
a good heart, Kate, u the son and the moos or, rather, the tas, 
and not the noon, for It shioes bnght, asd neves ebangta, bat 
keeps hi* coarse traly /5«i » 

“Tket that enter into the state of mamage cast a 
die of the greatest contingency, and yet of the greatest 
interest la 5ae world, next to last throw for eternity. 
Life or death, felicity or a lasting sorrow, are in the 
power of mamage. A woman, indeed, ventures most, 
for she hath no sanctnary to retire to from an evil 
husband, she must dwell upon her sorrow and hatch 
the eggs which her own folly or mfehaty hath pnv 
daced, and she js more onder it, because her tormentor 
hath a warrant of prerogative, and the woman may 
complain to God, as sul^ects do of tyrant princes, but 
otherwise she hath no appeal in the causes of unkind* 
ness. And though the man can tun from many houia 
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of his sadness, yet he must return to it a^ain; and 
when he sits among his neighbours he remembers the 
objection that is in bis bo^m, and he sighs deeply. 
The bojT and the pedlars and the fruiterers shall ^ell 
of this man when he is carried to his grave that he 
liwd and died a poor, wretched person." 

In these words Jeremy Taylor puts before rpen and 
women the issues of choice in matrimony. ^Vhat, how- 
ever, concerns us in this chapter is that “a woman 
ventures most.” "Love is of man's life a thing apart, 
*tis woman’s whole existence.” How important that a 
treasure which is dear as life itself should be placed 
in safe keepiogl And }et so blind is love that defects 
often seem to be virtues, deformity assumes the stjle 
of beauty, and even hideous vices have appeared under 
on attractive form. 

In Shaiespciu-e’s play Cleopatra speaks of an old 
attachment which she had lived to despise as having 
arisen in her “salad days," when she was green in 
judgment. In extreme youth love is c^eaaJIxJiIitid, 
and for this, as'v^l as for other reasons, girls, who 
are yet at school, do not consult their best interests 
when they allow love to occupy their too youthful 
minds. It prevents the enji^ment of happy years .of 
maidenh ood^ and sometimes leads to marriage before 
the girl is fit, either physically, mentally, or domestically, 
for the cares of mamed life. 

"I believe,” says R. W. Dale, of Binnmgham, “in 
falling in love. The imagination should be kuidled 
and the heart touched; there should be enthusiasm 
and even romance in the happy months that precede 
marriage, and something of the enthusiasm and romance 
^ould remam to the very end of life, or else the home 
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is wanting in its perfect happiness and grace. But 
take my word for it, solid virtues are indispensable to 
the secun^ and happiness of a home ” 

• You would not like to live with a bar, with a thief, 
with a drunkard, for twenty or thirty years. A lazy 
man will make but a weak band or support for his 
and your house, so will one deficient m fortitude — 
that is, the power to bear pain and trouble without 
whioing Beware of the selfish roan, for though he 
may be drawn out of selfishness in the early weeks of 
courtship, he will settle back into it agam when the 
wear and worry of life come on And remember that 
a man may have the roots of some of these vices m 
him and yet be eitremely agreeable and good looking, 
dress well, and say very orctty and cbanmcg things. 
“How easy is it for the proper false m women s waxen 
hearts to set their formsl" 

In their baste to be married many women are too 
easily satisfied with the ehaiacter^ ef tnea who may 
ofTer themselves as husbands. They aim at matrimony 
m the abstract, not (ht man, bat any man They would 
not engage a servant if all they knew of her were that 
she had, as a housemaid lately advertised, ‘ a fortnight s 
character from her last place,” but with even less in 
formation as to their diaracters they will accept 
husbands and vow to love, honour, and obey them! 
In comparison how much more honourable and how 
much less unloved and unloving is the spmster's lot' 
M'omen many simply for a home because they have 
not been trained to fight the battle of life for them 
selves, and because their lives are so dull and stag 
Lam that they think any diange must be for the better 
A inend — let us say Barlow — was describing to 
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Jerrold the story of his courtship and marriage? how 
his wife had been brought up in a convent, and was 
on the point of taling the \eil, when his presence 
burst upon her enraptured sight Jerrold iistenetf to 
the end of the story, and by way of comment said, 
“Ahl she evidently -thought Barlow better than nun.” 
When girls have been given work in the world they 
do not think that any husband is better than none, 
and they have not time to imagine themselves in love 
with the first man who proposes. How often is it the r 
case that people think themselves in love when in fact ^ 
they are only idlel 

There are hearts all the better for ieepiog; they 
become mellower and more worth a woman's acceptance 
than the crude, unripe thiogs that are sometimes 
gathered— as children gather green fruit— to the dis- 
comfort of those who obtain them. A husband mayt 
be too young to properly appreciate and take care ofl 
3 wife. And yet perhaps the taajontj' of girls would j 
rather be a young man’s slave than an old man's' 
darling. “My dear," said a father to his daughter, 

“I intend that you should be mamed, but not that 
you should throw yourself away on any wild, worthless 
boy you must many a man of sober and mature age. 
^Vhat do you think of a fine, mteUigent husband of 
fifty?” “I think two of twenty-five would be better, 
papa.” 

Propheoes as to the probable result of a marriage 
are as a rule little to be trusted. It was so m the 
case of the celebrated Madame Necker. She had been 
taken to Pans to live with a young widow, to whom 
Necker — a finanaer from Geneva — came to pay his 
addresses. The story goes that the widow, in order 
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to nd herself of her admirer, got him to transfer his 
addresses to hex young tompanion, saying to herself, 
“they will bore each other to death, that will give 
them sotflethiDg to do.” The happy pair, howeier, 
had no such foithoding “I am maiiying a man” 
wrote the lady, “whom I should believe to be an angel, 
if his great love for me did not show his weakness ’ 

In hvs*way the husband was equally satisfied. “I 
account myself as happy as it is possible for a man to 
be^’ he wrote to a mutual friend, and to the end of 
the chapter there was no flaw m that malnmonial life. 

Never to marry a genius was the advice of Mis 
Carlyle “1 mamcd for ambition. Carlyle has ex ■* 
ceeded all that ny wildest hopes ever imagined of 
him, and I am miserable" As the supply of geniuses 
IS very limited, this advice may seem superfluous It 
is not so, however, for there is enough and to spare 
of men who think that they are geniuses, and take 
Wtitmes These aie -sery t.?ven tirAy sons 

of fond but fooUsh mothers, who have persuaded them 
that they are not made of common day, and that the 
•girls who get them will be blessed. From such a 
blessing young women should pray to be delivered 
Perhaps it may be said that though it is easy to 
write about choosing a husband, for the majontj of 
English girls , at least, there is but little choice in the 
maucT Dickens certainly told an American story — 
very American — of a young lady on a voyage, who 
being mtensely loved by five )^ung men, was advised 
to ‘ jump oveiboard and marry the man who jumped 
in after her” Accordmgly, next morning the five 
lovers being on deck, and looking very devotedly at 
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the young lady, she plunged into the sea. Four of 
the lovers immediately jumped m after her ^Vhen 
the young lady and four lovers were out again, she 
said to the captain, “What am I to do with^cm nevr, 
they are so wet?” “Take the dry one.' And the 
young lady did, and married him. How difterent is 
the state of affairs on this side of the Atlantic, where, 
if a young woman is to be mamed, she mnst*take cot 
whom she will, but whom she can. “Oh me, the word 
choosel I may neither choose whom I would, nor 
refuse whom I dislike.” But is it necessary to many?! 
Far better to have no husband than a bad one. ^ 

There is a great deal of buman nature u the 
account which Artemus \Vard gives of the ajaay 
affecting ties which made him hanker after Betsy Jane 
“Her father’s farm jined ouru, their cows and our’n 
squencht their thurst at the same spring, our old marts 
both had stars in their Ibrrerds, the measles broke out 
in both fametlies at nearly the same period, our 
panents (Betsy’s and mine) slept reglarly every Sun 
day in the same meetm house and the nabers used 
to obsarve, ‘How thick the Wards and Peasleys airl* 

It was a surHime site, in the spring of the year, to 
see our several mothers (Betsy's and mme) with their 
gowns pind up so thay cooldut sile ’em aflecshunidy 
bdm sope together and aboozm the nabers.” 

In this maittr more than la most others “we do 
no* will accordmg to our reason, we reason according 
to our will" True desire, the monition of nature, is 
juudi to be attended ta But always we are to dis 
cnmmate carefully between /mt desire and false. Tbe 
medical men tell us we should eat what we /ruly have 
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an appetite foe, but what we only faUtly have an 
appetite for we should resolutely avoid Ought not 
dioice in matrunony to be guided by the same prm 
ciple? * 

Above all things young ladies should ask God the 
best maker of marriages, to direct their dioice aright. 
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CHAPTER VL 

OV UAKlsa THE BEST OF A BAD IfAIKISfOVTAt BABOAC^ 

poor «re tbe]’ «Iio b&TC not patience] « 

^Vhat woQiid did erer beat, bot bf d^Tces ? —sSM^/r/Vart 
“E CD Boif, in p ^tqnj tbrtmgb the garden waUt% 

Upon the grauad 1 taw a sesw 
Rsined and fuU of nun, and over st. 

Bohold, the tucoBipIaiwgbtfdA aliead/ 

Bu *7 in bmlding a new hab talloo.”— 

But “the best Idid schemes of mice aad aea gang 
aft a g\e7‘ We are none of us infallible, “not even 
the youngest" ^Vben the greatest care has been taltn 
in choosing, people get bad matniDonial bargains. 
Troin the nature of the case this must often happen- 
If not one man m a thousand is a judge of the points 
of a horse, not one in a million understands buman 
nature. And even if a young man or woman did 
understand human nature there are before matnage as 
a rule, opportunities of gaming onljr the slightest know 
ledge of the character of one who is to be the weal or woe 
of a new borne It is related in ancient history, or 
fable, that when Rhodope, a fashionable Egjptian 
beauty, was engaged bathing, an eagle stole away one 
at her shoes and Jet it fall near PsummeUcbas the 
king Struck with the pretQr shoe, he fell m lose with 
the foot, and finally mamed the owner of both. Very 
hitle more acquaintance with each other have the 
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majority of the Innocents wTm tm -v ^ 

LiTOa couEtty of Matnmon^to SK^Xi'f'rt 
misfortunes ^ fortunes or 

Eftero«dsl -Om ™„ld duEi 

of both parties Himnn ^hole endeavour 

oatiu-al temper and red deLS^rii;!^ <i*sgoKe their 
tion, studied compliance anA ^ |^yP®®itical imita 
From the 

tie other but m 1 masV, and 

toattaged on both s.dea with 50 mnrh ' “ 

co'ered afterroards With srt in«».v art, and dis 

has reason to suspect that some 

happened on the wedding night and 

uaposture, as m the^J 7 ^7 a strange 

courted aid aootherm^S'ed * 

or ■SoTo.“rrm^e:,“‘'an''^ 'S'" “r' 
of the otamage oTX m1ea^‘‘re 'J' 'o" 

eenUeman Uvmc m a ^ a youne 

excellent charaacr, had sufficienrmSi^ 

every respect mamageabic He in 

penment of two against the wSw £ ^ 

^ergymaa of his parish-he w 2 „ r” 
and never had an opportnnitv o?h ^ day, 

f°“"S taOy Som he cnlld 
ue have heard of the stiff Pn i l^ ^ his wife 
not attempt to save a feUwTcteafn^^'^^^ 
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gentlemen wfco would rescue them, though they mif 
be almost, are not altogether m their soaal set. 

Every one knows Halo’s theory about roamage. 
He taught that men and vomen were hemisphere^ so 
to speak, of an original sphere, that jU assorted mar 
nages were the resiUt of the wrong heraispheres gettmg 
together, that, if the troe halves met, the man became 
complete, and the amsequence was the “happy ever' 
after' of childhood s stones. There is much truth in 
this doctnne that for every man there is one wdman 
somewhere in the world, and for cveiy woman ont 
man. They seldom meet in time. If they did what 
would become of the sensational novelists? 

But are there cot lo reality too many artiliaal ob- 
Btades to happy mamages? IVhy do the ngbt roea| 
and women so seldom meet? Because mammon, 
ambiUOQ, envy, hatred, and all onduntableness step 
between and keep apart those whom God would joui 
together 

It IS true that newly mamed people when going 
through the process of being disdlusioued are hable to 
conclude much too quickly that they have got bad 
matrimonial bargains. In a letter which Mrs. Thrale, 
the fnend of Dr Johnson, wrote to a young gentleman 
on his mamage, she says “When your present 
violence of passion subsides, and a more cool and 
tranquil aifectioa takes its place, be not hasty to cen 
sure yourself as lodiSerent, or to lament yourself as 
unhappy Vou have lost that only which it was im* 
possible to retain, and *t were graceless amid the 
pleasures of a prosperous summer to regret the 
blossoms of a transient spnug Neither unwarily 
condemn your bndes insipidity, till you have reflected 
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that no object bowerer sublime, do sounds however- 
charpiing, can continue lo transport us with delight, 
when they no longer strike us with novelty ” 

Satiety •follows quickly upon the heels of posses- 
sion A little boy of four years of age told roe the 
other day that be wished lo die “IVhy?” “Oh, just 
for a changel" There are duldren of a larger growth 
who require continual change and variety to keep 
them interested 

expect too much from life in general, and 
from roamed life m particular. tVhen castle buildingl 
before maniage we imagine a condition never ex-| 
penenced on this side of heaven, and when real lifej 
comes with its troubles and cates, the tower ofl 
romance falls with a aasb, leaving us in the mud hut 
of every day reality Better to enter the roaniage state 
IQ the frame of rouid of that ^ropany of American 
settlers, who, to naming tbero new town, called it 
Dictionary, “because,” as they said, “that's the only 
place where peace, prospcnly, and happiness ait 
always to be found “ 

It would be contrary to the nature of constitutional 
grumblers to be satisfied with their matrimonial 
bargains, no matter bow mudi too good for them they 
may be They don’t want to be satisfied in this or m 
any other respect, fox, as the Irishman said, they are 
never happy unless they are miserable They may 
have drawn a pnie m the matnmonial lottery, but 
they grumble if it be not the highest prize They are 
cursed with dispositions like that of the Jew, who, 
very early one morning, picked up a roll of bank notea 
On Newmarket Heath, which had been dropped by 
some inebriated betting man the night before. “'What 
5 
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have you got there?" eiclauaed a fellow Braelite. 
"Ladcy as usuall” “Ladc^ yoa call jt?” gromWed 
the man in reply, rapidly tuming over the coles. 
“Lucky IS itl all fivers — not a tenner among themi” 

Even a perfect znatrunomal bargam would not 
please some people. Tbey are as prone to grumble 
as the poor woman who, being asked if she were 
satisfied when a pure water supply had been introduced 
mto Edinburgh, said “Aye^ not so well as I might, 
It's not hke the water we bad before — it celSier 
smells nor tastes.” 

There is a «oiy told of a mstjc swam who, when 
asked whether he woold lake his partner to be hts 
wedded wife; replied, with shameful mdeasion, “Ve% 
Tm willin', bat Td a moch sight rather have her 
sister" The sort of people who are represented by 
this raoUatutg bridegroom are no sooner mamed^thaa 
thiy begm to cast fond, Imgcnag looks behmd *upon 
the state of single blesedness they have abandoned, 
or else upon some lost ideal with they prefer to the 
living, bjcathing reali^ of which ih^ have become 
possessed. They don't know, and never did know, 
their own minds. 

Let us suppose, however, that a bad matnmomal 
bargam has been obtained, not m imagination, but lo 
sad earnest — How is the best to be made of it? We 
most do as*OId Mother Hubbard did when she found 
the copboard empty — “accept the inevitable with calm 
steadfastness." It may even be politic to dissemble a 
Jitde, and pretend we rather enjoy it than otherwise 
Aboi e all, do not appeal to the girl s faends for com 
fort or consokUOQ. They will only laugh at you. 
Take warnmg from the nnfortanate young man who. 
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every time he met the father of his wife, complained 
to hun of the bad temper and disposition of his 
daughter ^ At last, upon one occasion, the old gentle 
man, becoming weary of the grumbling of his §on m 
law, eicUuned “You are right, sir, she is an im 
pertinent jade, and if I hear any more complaints of 
her I will disinherit her ” 

A imter in Chamhert’ Jentrnal gives some instances 
of jnatnmomal tribulation that were brought to light 
m the last census returns. Several husbands returned 
their wives as the heads of the families, and one de- 
scribed himself as an idiot for havuig mamed bis 
Uteral better half ^Ivlanied, and I’m heartily sorry 
for It," was returned m two cases, and m qmte a 
number of instances “Temper" was entered under the 
head of infinmues opposite the name of the wife> 
Confessions of tlus sort, besides being, as we have 
already hinted, somewhat indiscreet, are often also 
supererogatory, for conjugal dissension, like murder, 
will out, and that someUmes la the most provoking 
and untimely manner It would be much better to 
call in the assistance of proper pnde than to whine in 
this cowardly fashion. “We mortals," says George 
Ehot, “men and women, devour many a disappoint 
ment between breakfast and dinner tune, keep back 
the tears and look a litfle pale about the lips, and 
m answer to inquiries say, ‘Oh, nothingl’ Pride helps 
us, and pnde is not a bad thing when it only urges 
us to hide our own hurts-^not to hurt others." ‘ To 
feel the diams, but take especial care the world shall 
not hear them dank. Tis a prudence that often 
passes for happmess. R is one of the decencies of 
matrimony ” 
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“Biddy,” said Dean Swift one day to his coot, 
“this leg of mutton is over-done, take it down and do 
It less." “Hare, your Riverence," replied Biddy, “the 
thing IS impossible” “Well, then," rejoined hir master, 
“let this be a lesson to you, that if you must commit 
mistakes they, at all events, shall not be of such gravity 
as to preclude a)iTectioa." Well would it be if people 
never made mistakes that predude correctioif m re- 
ference to more important mattersJ Vet, for ^1 tl^is, 
it IS a good thing that we hare no "fatd facility’ of 
divorce lo this oouatTf, and that a marriage once 
made is generally regarded as a world-without-end 
bargam. 

A story has been told of a graceless scamp who 
gamed access to the Oarendon pnnttog-ofBce ui Ox 
ford, when a new edition of the Prayer book was ready 
for the press. In that part of the “fenn" already 
set up which contained the mamage semee, he sul> 
stituted the letter t for the letter p in the word live, 
and thus the vow “to love, honour, comfort, &.c, so 
long as ye both shall live,” was made to read “so long 
as ye both shall like!" TTie change was not discovered 
uni the whole of the edition was printed ofll If the 
sheets are still preserved it would be a good specula 
Iron to send them to some of the States m America, 
Tihere people are “cxreedingly divorced." May they 
long remain useless m Great Bntain! For noUung is 
more dangerous than to nmte two persons so closely 
m all their mterests and concerns as man and wife, 
without rendering the union entire and lotaL 

In that veiy mteresUng Btb!e story of Nabal and 
Abigail, a noble woman ts seen making the best of an 
extremely bad matrimonial bargain. If her marriage 
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mlh Nabal, who was a chorlish, ill tempered, drunken 
fool, was one of the worst possible, does not her coo 
duct teadi the lesson that something may be done to 
mitigate ftie misenes of even the most frightful state 
of marriage? ^Vho shall say how many heroines no 
known to fame there arc who mutate her? Their 
husbands are weak willed, foolish, idle, extravagant, 
dissipated, and generally neet-do-weel, but instead of 
hcljilessly sitting down to regret ibeir xnamage day, 
they take the management of eveiythmg into their 
own hands, and make the best of the inevitable by 
patient endurance in well doing It is somelunes said 
that “any husband is better than none." Perhaps so, 
m the sense of his being x sort of domestic AttiU, x 
“scourge of God’’ to “whip the offending Adam” out 
of a woman and turn ber into an angel, as the wives 
of some bad husbands seem to become. 

“I will do anythuig' says Portia, m the “Merchant 
of Venice,” "ere I will be mamed to a sponge,’ and 
m answer to the question — How like you the young 
German, the Duke of Saxony’s nephew? ’ she answers 
“Very vilely in the moromg, when he is sober, and 
most vilely in the afleniooD, when he is drunk when 
he IS best he is a little worse than a man, and when 
he IS worst he is little better than a beast an the 
worst fall that ever fell, I hope £ shall make shift to 
go without him. ’ 

When a poor gul has not had Portia's disceromeat 
to discover such faults before mamage, what can she 
do? She can do her best 

‘ \Vhat knowest thoa, O wife whether thou shall 
save thy husband?” Endeavounng to do this yoa 
will not only have the answer of a good consaenc* 
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but Trill have taken the best precaution against fsHmg 
}OutseI^ so that it never can be truly said of you — 

'*As the bubaad is, the wife is thos ut isated w th » cloirn, 
And the grossoess of his nature will hare sre ghl to drsg t^ee 
dovn. 

It has been said that to have loved and lost — 
either by that total disenchantment tvhjch leayes com- 
passion as the sole sobstilute for love whic^emjcxist 
no more or by the slov torment vhich is obbgc^ to 
let go day by day all that constitutes the diviner part 
of love, namely, revereacci belief^ and trust, yet clings 
desperately to the only flung left «, a long suffcnng 
apologetic tenderness— this lot is probably the hardest 
any nomao can have to bear 

“tt’hat u good for a booOss baset— 

And she answer, EoiUos sonmr ** 

This answer should never have been made, for 
none but the guilty can be long and completely m tftt* 
able The effect and duration of sorrow greatly de- 
pends upon ourselves “If thou hast a bundle of 
thorns in thy lot, at least thou needst not insist on 
sitting down on Ihein.” Nor must we forget there 
is a “wondrous alchemy m time and the power of 
God to transmute our sqitows, as well as our faults 
and errors, into golden blessings. 

It IS an old maxim that if one will not, two cannot 
quarrel. If one of the heads of a house has a bad 
temper, there is all the more reason for the other to 
be cool and collected, and capable of keeping domestic 
peace. Think of Socrates, who, when his wife ian 
thippe concluded a fit of scolding by throwing at bun 
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a bucket of water, quietly remarked, “After tte thimder 
comes the tarn " Aad when she struck hun, to some 
friends who would have had him strike her again, be 
replied, that he would not make them sport, nor that 
they should stand by and say, *'Eia Socralet, eta 
2^anihpptT' as boys do when dogs fight, arumate them 
rnore by clapping hands* 

If would leam bow to make the worst instead 
of the best of a matrimonial bargain, Adam, the first 
husband, wiU teach us- He aUowed himself to be 
templed by Eve, and then like a true coward tried to 
put all the blame upon her This little bit of history 
repeals itself every day “In the state of innocency 
Adam fell, and what should poor Jack Falstaff do la 
the days of vtUaioy? ' 

There is another way in which people make the 
worst instead of the best of their bad mauimonial bar* 
gams. “Faulu are thick where love is ihm," and love 
having become thm they exaggerate the badness of 
their bargaiQv, A man, having one well formed and 
one crooked kg, was wont to test the disposition of 
his friends by obsctvmg which leg they looked at first 
or most. Surely the last people we should draw with 
their worst leg foremost are our life partners. The 
best of men are only mm at the best. They are, as 
Sterne said, “a strange compound of contradirtory 
qualities, and were the acadcntal oienights and folly 
of the wisest man — the faihogs aad imperfections of 
a religious man— the hasty acts and passionate words 
of a meet man — ^were they to nse up in Judgment 
agimst them, and an lU natuzed judge to be suilered 
to mark in this maimer what has been done 
what character so uacittpuonable as to be able to 
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■^and before him?" Oaght husbands and wives to fce 
ill natured judges of what is amiss? 

"Let a man,’ says Seneca, “consider his own vices, 
TeSect upon his own follies, and he will sft that he 
has the greatest reason to be angry with himself The 
hest advice to give husband and wife is to ask them 
TO resolve in the words of Shakespeare, "I will chide 
•no breather m the world but myself, agamst ‘whom I 
know most faults.’ ^Vhy beholdest thou the mote that 
IS m the eye of thy matnmoaial bargain, but ooosi 
derest not the beam that is in thine own eye? 

When you find yourself complaining of jour main 
monial bargain, think sometimes whether you deserve 
a. better one. What right and title has thy greedy 
soul to domestic bappmess or to any other kind of 
happiness? ‘ Fancy, ' says Carlyle “thou deservest to 
he banged (as is most likely), thou wilt feel it happi 
ness to be only shot’ We may imagine that we de- 
serve a perfect matnmonial bargain, but a less partial 
observer like Lord Braxfield might majee a coirectioa 
m our estimate. This Scotch judge once said to an 
eloquent culprit at the bar, "Ye re a verra clever chiel 
mon, but Im Ihinkia’ ye wad be nane the waur o a 
bangin ’ " Equally mstructivc is the story of a magis- 
trate, who when a thief remonstrated, “But, sir I must 
live,’ replied, ‘ I dont recogmre the necessity’ It is 
only when we cease to believe that we must have 
supreme domestic and other kmds of fehaty, that we 
axe able with a contented mind to bear otir share of 
the “weary weight of all this unintelligible world ’ 

In reference to mamage and to everything else in 
life, we should sometimes reflect how much Worse off we 
-pi ght be instead of how mndi better Perhaps you arc 
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IHce the man who said, “I most put up with it," when 
he had only turkey and plum padding for dinner If, 
as It has often been said, all men brought their gnev- 
an«es of rilmd, body, and estate — their lunacies, epi- 
lepsies, cancers, bereavement, beggary, imprisonment 
— and laid them on a heap to be equally divided, 
nould you share alike and take ^ur portion, or be as 
>oa are?* '^Without question you would be as you arc. 
/\nd perhaps if all matrimonial bargains were to be 
again distributed, it would be better for you to keep 
what you have than to run the chance of getting 
worse A man who grumbled at the badness of his 
shoes felt ashamed on meeting with one who had no 
feet "Consider the pains which martyrs have endured, 
and think how even now many people are bearuig 
afilictions beyond all measure greater than yours, and 
*ay, ‘Of a truth my trouble is comfort, my torments 
are but roses as compart to those whose life is a 
continual death, without solace, or aid, or consolation, 
borne down wi^ a weight of gnef tenfold greater than 
mine'” 


"Olt la Lf«'f »tiU«st dude recluurf;, 

In deiotalion untpinuic, 

W kthaut a hope on eutii ta find 
A nitrTor in an axuvcnng amd, 

Meek louli (bere are, wbo little dream, 

Tkeir dulj ttnTe an angels tbeme, 

Or that tiie rod (Btj lake so calm 
Shalt prove in Heaven a wasij^% p&lm.” 

One of these “meek souls" is reported to ba>e 
said to a fnend, “You know not the joy of an ac- 
cepted sorrow" And of every disappointment, ue 
may truly say that people know not how well n may 
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be borne untfl thej have tned to bear it. This, which 
IS tnie of disappointment in general, is no less true 
of the disappointments of a mamed pair Ticee ivbo 
have not found in mamage all that they ftndly ^d 
perhaps over sangmnely antiapated may, ailer some 
time become to a certain extent happy though mar 
r ed, if they resolve to do their best under the circum . 
stances. 
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CHAPTER VII 

UARRIAGE CONSIDERED AS A DISCIPLINE OF CHARACTER. 

“Certflnly wife and childm a kind of Duapline of 
lliuauity '^~Baeon 

“I well remember the bnght assennng Ungb which the (bfrs 
Carlyle) once lesponded to lome words of sun^ when the propriety 
was being ducnssed of relaxing the mamage Uwa. 1 had said that 
the true wsy to look al marcuge was aa a duaplme of cbanctct 
\ Freudt 

^"Dio you CTcr see aoything so absurd as a horse 
sprawling like that?” This wa^ the hasty ezdaaation 
of a cooaoisseur oa takug up a small cabrnet picture. 
“Excuse me,” replied the otnier, “you hold it the 
wrong way: it is a horse galloping” So much de> 
pends upon the way we look at t^gs. la the pre- 
ceding^ ^apter we spoke of making the best of bad 
matrimonial 'bargains. Pabaps it would help some 
people to do thu if they looked at mamage from a 
different point of view — if they considered it as a 
discipline of character rather than as a short cut to 
the ^ghest heaven of happmess. Certainly this is a 
practii^ point of view, and it may be that those who 
marry m this spirit are more likely to use their matn 
mony nghlly than those who start with happmess as 
iheu only goal. That people get happiness by being 
willing to pass it by and do without it rather than by 
direcUy pursuing it, is as trie of domesuc Cdicity as 
V of other kinds. 
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“Ven you’re a mamed man, Samuel," saj's Mr 
Weller lo his son Sam, “yea’ll understand a good 
many things as you don’t understand now, but velber 
It’s worth while gomg through so much to learn so 
little, as the chanty boy said ven he got lo the end of 
the alphabet, is a matter & taste I rayther think it 
isn’t.” Strange that a philosopher of the senior hir 
teller’s profundity should underestimate m*this way 
the value of matrimony as a teacher We have it on 
the aulhonty of a mdower who was thnee married 
that his first uife cured his romance, the second taught 
hin) humility, and the third made him a philosopher 
Another veteran believes that five or six years of 
mamed life will often reduce a naturally irascible 
msQ to so asgelic a condition that it would hardly be 
safe to trust him with a patr of wings, 
ebster asks— 

‘*^Vbat do yem think of narmse/ 

I think, cs those do who deny purgatory, 

It lodUy coaUios either beoTea or teU, 

There is no thud place id it. 

Is this true? IVe think not, for we know many mar 
ried people who live za a third place, the existence 
of which IS here denied They are neither intensely 
happy nor intensely miserable, but they lose many 
faults and are greatly developed in character by pass 
ing through a purgatorial existence Nor is this an 
argument against matrimony, except to those who deny 
that “it IS better to be seven tunes m the furnace 
ihan to come out unpunfied.’ 

Sweet are the uses of Ibis and every other ad 
versity when these words of Sir Arthur Helps are ap 
phcable to its victims or tadier victors “That man is 
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very strong and powerful who has no more hopes for 
himself, who looks not to be loved any more, to be 
admired any more, to have any more honour or 
dignity, aild who cates not for gratitude, but whose 
sole thought is for others, and who only lives on for 
them.” 

The young husband may imagine that he only 
takes a wife to add to his own felicity, taking no ac 
count of the possibility of meeting a disposition and 
temper which may, uithout caution, mar and hlight 
his own 11 omen are not angels, although in their 
ministrations they make a near approach to them. 
Women, no mote than men, arc free from human in 
firmities, the newly roamed roan roust therefore cal 
culate upon the necessity of amendment m his wife 
as well as of that necessity m himself The process 
however, as well as the result of the process, will yield 
a rich reward. At a rnimsier's festival meeting ‘ Our 
Wives’ was one of the toasts. One of the brethren 
whose wife had a temper of her own, on being spor 
tivcly asked if he would dnsk it, exclaimed, "Aje, 
heartilyl Mine bnngs me to my knees in prajer a 
diiien. times a day, an’ naive o' you caa say the same 
0 yours.' 

If even had roatnroomal bargains have so much 
influence in disciphmcg character, how much more 
may be learned fcom a happy mamagel Without it 
a man or v.'oroan is "Scarce half made up’ The en 
5oyment3«f celibacy, whatever they may be, are nar 
TOW in their range, and belong to only a portion of 
our nature, and whatever the excellences of the 
bachelor's chSracter, he can never attain to a per 
fcclcd manhood so long as such a large and important 
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part of hu nalure as the affecfions for the gralificatjoa 
of vhich roamage provides, is tinexerased and nn 
developed. There are m Jus nature'Jatent capabQities 
both of enjoyment and aflection, which find no cx 
prtssion. He is lacking in moral symmetry The 
motives from which he keeps himself f«e from mar 
nage responsibilities may be worthy of the highest re- 
spect, but this does cot hinder his diarader from 
being less disciplmed than it might have been. , 

For iodMcl I know 
or no more nbtU master nsder heoren 
Than u tbe nuidoi paasfon for a maid, 
hot oijy to keep down the base ia man 
Sot tufb uosebts aod amiable wori% 

Asd lore of troth, aM all that makes a maa.** 

On both s des oamage brings u(o play some of 
the purest sad loftiest feelings of which our nature is 
capable The feeling of identity of interest implied 
in the marriage relation — ‘the mutual confidence which 
is the natural result — the tender chivalrous regard of 
the husband for his wife as one who has given herself 
to him — the devotion and respect of the wife for the 
husband as one to whom she has given herself — their 
mulnal love attracted first by the qualities seen or 
imagined by each m the other, and afterwards 
strengthened by the consaousness of being that ob- 
ject s best beloved — these feelings exert a pun/jing 
refining clevatmg influence and are more akm to the 
rel gious than any other feelings l-ove 1 ke all 
things here is education. It renders us wise by ex 
ponding the soul and stimolating the mental powers 
f Tes, love ixideed is Jigbt ftotn beaveo t 
A spark of that immorul fire 
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KogeJs sbaied, bjf Allah p-fen, 

To I fracL eaiUi oiu tow d«s\ie 
DevoUoiv wafts the «">«<< above, 

Cut heaven ttself descends in love 
A feeling from the Go^ead caught 
To wean from self each sotdid thought, 

A ray of Him who fanned (he nhole, 

A glorr cnchns rtnind sou}] 

It h^s been well said, ‘Tbe first condition of 
tiTiT^aa. goodness is sometbing to love, the second, 
someUnng to reverence ” Both these conditions meet 
in a ■weli'Chosen alliance 

Mained people tnsj so ahosc matriinony as to 
TDaie It a very school fox scandal, hut n may and 
ought to be what Six Tbonas More’s home was said 
to be, “a school and exeiase of the Christian religion ’ 
‘No wranglmg, no angry tvord, was heard in it, no 
one lias idle, eveiy one did bis duty with alacrity 
and not without a temperate cheerfulness" This 
atmospbere of love and du^ which pervaded his home 
must have been owing in a great measure to the 
household goodness of Sir Thomas bimselfi For though 
his first wife was all that he could have desired, his 
second was lU tempered and little capable of appreciat 
ing the lofty pnnaples that actuated her husband I 
have lived — 1 have laboured — I have loved. I have 
lived in them I loved, laboured for them I loved 
loved them for whom I labouted.” WeU. might Sir 
Thomas add after this reflection, “My labour hath not 
been in vain," for to say nothing of its effect upon 
others, how it must have disciplined his own cha 
ractetl 

“There is nothing* yon say, “in the drudgery of 
domestic life to soften ’ No, but, as Robmson of 
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Bnghton says, **a great deal to strengthen with the 
sense of duty done, seIt<OQtroI, and power Besides 
you cannot calculate how much corroding mst is kept 
olJ', how much of disconsolate, dull despcodeocy is 
hindered Daily use is not the jeweller's mercunal 
polish, but It will keep your little silver pencil from 
tarnishing ” 

“Family life," says Sainte-Beuve, “maj^ be full of 
thorns and cares, but they are fruittlil all others are 
dry thorns." And again “If a man’s home at a 'ca 
tarn penod of life does not contam children, it will 
probably be found filled with follies or with vices.” 

Even if It were a misfortune to be married, which 
we emphatically deny, has not the old Roman moralist 
taught us that, “to escape misfortune is to want lo 
struction, and that to live at ease is to live in ignc^ 
ranee ? Misfortune to be mamedi Rather not. 

"Life with *11 It yields of joy and woe 
And hope *ad h*r 

Is fast oar ehsnco o the pnzo of the leimmg loro — 

Kow love 10 ght he, hath bceo indeed, and is." 
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CHAPTER Mil 
BUNG UARRIED 

• A{ mt a »o pnj— tl «wr •»« *•* I««I gtiTft Ksd tax 
loos— if ever one h to slintilc from vom thoiv end rain babble 
Kurel/ It u just on the occoa on oI tiro human beisgs biodmfthem 
selves to ooe another for better and for worse till death part 

iht'ai/'—Letien »nd M/m^naU tfJ'iHe WthX C^rJyU 

An elderly unmamed lady of ScoUjBd after read 
tng aloud to her two ataiets, also u&mamed the births 
loamageSt and deaths ut the ladies comer of a news- 
paper, thus moralued “Weel weel, these are solemn 
events— death and marnage, but ye ken they're what 
•we must all toTce to. Eh MiSs Jtaaay, hut ye 
have been lang sparcdl was the reply of the youngest 
sister Those who in our thoughts were represented 
as beu^ only m prospect of mamage are spared no 
longer They have now come to what th^ had to 
come to — a day so full of gladness and so full of 
pain —a day only second in importance to the day 
of birth, m a word to iheit wedding day 

Are (they sad or iMny? 

Lihe to the tune o the year between the Mtieines 
Of hot and «old {they are] nor aad nor merry 

And yet fe v on sudi a day are as collected as the 
late Puke of Sutherland is said to have been. Just 
two hours before the tune fixed for his marriage with 
one of the most beautiful women m England a friend 
6 
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sturdiness of his character as be journeyed with the 
lady of his choice from Bumingham to Derby at which 
last place they were to be manned Their nde thither 
whj«i we giro la the bridegrooms own wcn^ds, is, an 
amusing bit of literary history “Sir she bad read the 
old romances and had got into her head the fantastical 
notion that a woman of spmt should use her loter Uhe 
a dog So sir st first she told me that I rode too 
fast, and she could not keep np with xne and when I 
rode a little slower, she passed me and complaihed 
that I lagged behind I was not to be made the slave 
of caprice, and I resolved to begm as I meant to end 
1 therefore pushed on bnsUjr, ] was fairly out of 
her s ght. The road lay between two hedges so I 
was sure she could not mus it and I contrived that 
she should soon come up witb me Ulieo she did, I 
observed her to be in tears.” 

Oa the weddtag day cf the celebrated hi Psstear 
rho has made su^ extiaordinaij discoveries about 
germs the hour appointed for the ceremony had 
imved but the bridegroom was not there. Some 
friends rushed off to the laboratory and found him 
very busy with his apron on. He was excessively 
cross at being disturbed and declared that mairuge 
XQ ght wait, but his expenments could not do so 

He would indeed be a busy man who could not 
make time for a marriage ceremony as brief as that 
which was employed m the celebration of a mamage 
m Iowa, United States. The bnde and bridegroom 
were told to join their bands, and then asked “Do 
you want one another? repLed Yes. "IVell, 

then, have one another, and the couple were man 
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and wife Most people> hOIve^er| desire a more re- 
verent solemnization of mamage, which may be viewed 
m two aspects — as a natural institution, and as a 
religious ordinance In the Old Testament we see it 
as a natural institubon, m the New, it is brought be- 
fore us in a religious light. It is there likened to the 
union of Chnst and the Oiurch The union of Christ 
and the’Cburch is not Ulusirated by marriage, but 
marpage by this spiritual union, that is, the natural is 
based upon the spiritual. And this is what is wanted, 
U gives tnanitgc a teUgious signification, and it thus 
becomes a kind of semi sacrament. The illustration 
teaches that in order to be happy though mamed the 
pnnaple of sacrifice must nde the conduct of the 
mamed As no love between man and wife can be 
true whicliTdoes not issue uv a sacrifice of each for 
the other, so Christ gave Himself for His Church and 
the Church sacrifices itself to His service The only 
true love is self devotion, and the every day affairs of 
mamed life, must fail without this principle of self 
sacrifice or the aoss of Chnst 

"Would to God that His dear Son were bidden to 
all weddings as to that of Canal Truly then the wine 
of consolation and ble»ing would never be lacking 
He who desues that the young of his flock should be 
like Jacob’s, fair and nngslraked, must set fair ob 
jeets before their eyes, and he who would hnd a 
blessing m his mamage, must ponder the holiness 
and dignity of this nqrstery, instead of which too 
often weddings become a season of mere feasting and 
disorder” 

A new heme is being formed in reference to which 
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the bnde and groom should think * This is none other 
but the house of Gojl and this is the gate of heaven 
As for rne and mj houses ttc mJl serve the Lo d ” 
The pansh church is called “Gods House,** but if.all 
the pansbjoners nghtf^ used their matniaony eivry 
house in the parish might be called the same. Home 
is the place of the highest joys religion should sanctify 
It Home IS the sphere of the deepest sontnrs the 
highest consolation of rel gion shonld assuage its grief*. 
Home IS the place of the greatest mtunacy of heart 
sriih heart, religion should sweeten it with the joy of 
confidence Home discoscrs all faults, religion should 
bless It with the abundance of chanty Home is the 
place for impressions, for lostnicboo and culture there 
should rel g on* open her treasures of wisdom and pro* 
nounce her heavenly beoedictioa. 

An old minister prenoos to the meeting of the 
Gereral Assembly of the Church of Scotland used to 
pray that the assembly ro ght be so guided as “ns fe 
t/j enj ham Ue have often thought that such a 
prajer as this would be an appropriate commence- 
ment for the mamage semce Considenng the issues 
that are invohed m mamage — the misery unto the 
third and fourth generation that may result from it — 
those who join together man and woman in matrimony 
ought to pray that in domg so they may do no harm 
Certainly the opening exhortation of the Church of 
England mamage setv ce is suffiaently serious. It 
beg ns by proclaiming the sacredness of mamage as a 
D vine institution hallowed as a type of the mystical 
union between Christ and His Church honoured (even 
m Its festive aspect) by Our Lords presence and first 
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m racle at Cana of Galilee, dedared to te “honourable 
among all men and therefore not by any to be enter 
pnsed, nor taken m hand, xmadvisedly, lightly, or 
wantonly 'but reverentlj discreetly, adnsedly, soberly 
and m the fear of God, duly considering the causes 
foe which Matrimony was ordained ' These are ex 
plained in words plain spoken almost to coarseness be* 
fore alliAion is made to the higher moral relation of 
mutual soaety, help and comfort nhich marriage 
creates. 

Then follows “the betrothal” m which the wan 
pi ghts his troth (pledges bis truth) taking the 
initiative while the Vioman gives hers m return 

'The viittboo, tjmered ud agun 
The vUt tbon esked till ovt of t va d 
H erewen 1 wUl has tavle re ont 

"The ' joining of hands is from tune immemorial 
the pkVdge c£ cowaant— «tw sbske bznds onfp & iiar 
gam — and is here an essential part of the marriage 
ceremony 

The use of the ring is described in the prayer that 
follows as the token of the mairiage covenant— from 
t!ie man. the token of his confiding to his wif^ aU 
authority over what is hxs, and for the woman the 
badge of belonging to his house The old service has 
a quaint rubric dedaxmg it put on the fourth finger of 
the left hand because thence there is a vein leading 
d reel to the heart. The Trayer Book of Edward Vi 
directs that the man shall give unto the woman a 
ring and other tokens of spousage as gold or silver 
laying the same upon the book. This is dearly the 
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nnacnt bnde pnce. WbcuJy’s "Book of Commoa 
lYayer” ia)t, “lliis lets os into the design of the nng, 
and intimates it to be the remains of an ancient cus ora 
whereby it was usual for the man to purchase the 
eoman." The words to be spoken by the man are 
taken from the old senic^ still using the anaent word 
“worship" (worth-ship) for semee and honour They 
declare the dedication both of person and substance 
to the mamage bond. « 

The Blessing is one of singular beauty and solemnity 
It not only invokes Gods favour to "bless, presene, 
and keep* tb'* nenly made husband and wife in this 
world, but looks be)ond it to the life hereaBer, for 
which ootluog can so well prepare them as a well 
spent wedded life here. 

It IS said that among the names of India the cost 
to a father of raait^nng his daughter is about equal to 
hanng his house burnt down. AJibougb bndes are 
not so expensive in this country much money is wasted 
on the wedding and preliminaries which would be 
s-ery useful to the young people a year or two after 
wards. 

We would not advise that there should be no 
wedding breakfast and that the bnde should have no 
trousseau, hut we do thuk that these accessones 
should be m accordance with the family exchequer 
Again, weddmg presents are often the very articles 
that the young coupl* need least, and are not unfre* 
quently found to be dupbeates of the gifts of other 
persons. But we cannot Imger over the weddmg 
festivities. 
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Adieu, young fneads! and may joy croivn you Iq\c 
bless you. God speed your career! 

• * Some nitnral tears they dioppd, bnt wtpd them soon 
The srorld sraa all before them, nWe to choose 
The r place of rest and Prondeoce Uwr pi d«- 
They band m hand, rr th wand nng steps and ilor 
Tbroogh Edea toolc thar sobiaiy way 
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CHAPTER I*C 
7JQ\£V3JOONI\C 

'The liBj>ort»nec «f the boneTmooD, winch had been so much 
nmted to him by hu father, had not held good. ~Tkt ^fitrruJ 
Lift f/ Albert Durtr 

The "honifmoon” ts de/ined by Jo'inson to b« 
“the first month after inamage, when Uiere is nothing 
but tenderness and pleasure.’ And certainly it ought 
to be the happiest month to our hres, but it may, lile 
every other good thing, be spoiled by mismanagement. 
^\'hea this is the case, we uke our honeymoon like 
other pleasures— 'Sadly Listead of happy reminiscences, 
nothing IS left of it except its jais. 

You take, says the philosophical observer, a man 
and a woman, who m nine cases out of ten know very 
little about each other (though they generally fancy 
they do) you cut off the woman from all her female 
friends }0U deprive the man of his ordinary busmess 
and ordinary pleasures, and condemn this un 
happy pair to spend a month of enforced seclusion m 
each other's society If they marry in the summer 
and start on a tour, the man is oppressed with a 
plethora of sight seemg, while the lady, as often 
as not, becomes seriously lU from fatigue and excite- 
meat. 

A newly mamed man took his bride on a tour to 
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Switzerland for the honeymoon, and ^hen there in 
duced her to attempt with him the ascent of one of 
the high peaks. The lady, who at home had never 
ascended ^ hill higher than a church, was much 
alarmed, and had to be earned by the guides with 
her ejes blindfolded, so as not to witness the horrors 
of the passage The bridegroom walked dose to her, 
expostulltmg respectmg her fear He spoke in honey 
tnoijti whispers, but the rarefaction of the air was such 
that every word was audible “You told me, Leonora 
that jou always felt happj— no matter where you were 
—so long as you were in my company Then why 
are you not happy now? ’ “Ves, Charles, I did ’ re 
plied she, sobbing hj’stencally, “but I never meant 
above the snow line" It is at such times as these that 
awkward angles of temper make themsehes manifest, 
which, under a more sensible system, might have been 
concealed for years, perhaps for ever 

called upon Dr }t>bnsCTi on the tnomng 
of the day on which he was to leave for Scotland — 
for matrimonial purposes. The prospect of connubial 
fel cit) had made the expectant husband voluble he 
therefore took courage to recite to the sage a little 
love song which he had himself composed and which 
Dibdm was to set to music 


A Matmmouxi. Thought 

* III ihe btylhe d*y» ot honeymoon 
With Katea ^umnenis tm Ken, 
I loved tier late I loved 1 er >oon, 
And called her dearest kitten 
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CHAPTER I'Z. 

HONZYMOONINC. 

n-e HEportaaee of tlie tc«“y»oon »tjch h_d !»« so ir-'ch 
»a-n ed to hiin Vy kis fait»et, kail cot htld good. —Tk/ hjenci 
Lt/e f/ Aliert Ourer 

TThe "bonejrnooa” ts dcfiaed bj* Jobnsoa to b* 
"the first nooi after marmje. ^hea there is nothin* 
but tenderness and pleasure.’ And eenamly it ought 
to b*> ih* happiest month in ear lives, bot it mat, liLe 
eTe7 oJier good thug, be spoDed b; cu^rsanagemeBt. 
tVhea this u the case, sre take our honeymoo'i bke 
other pleas ot e a — s adly Instead of happy remuiscences, 
eoihug is leit of it excqjt its jais. 

■\oa take, says the pbQosophical obs erv e r , a man 
and a vroaan, who in nine cases out of ten krow very 
httJ* about each other (though they general]/ fancy 
they do), you cut off the woman &om all her fern J< 
fhends, you depnvc the man of hut ordinary business 
and ©*djnaiy Measures and you condemn this ta 
happy pair to spend a mondi of enforced sednsioa in 
each other’s society If they many in the saminer 
and start on a tour, the man is oppressed with a 
plethora of sigh* seeing, whae the ladv, as o'" en 
as not, becemes senoosly lO from fatigue and eacite- 
jtent 

A newly marn^'d man took his bnde on a f'cr to 
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Switzerland for the honeymoon, and when there in- 
duced her to attempt with him the ascent of one of 
the high peaks. The lady, who at home had never 
ascended ‘a hill higher than a dmreh, was much 
alairned, and had to he earned by the guides with 
her eyes blindfolded, so as not to witness the honors 
of the passage. The bridegroom walked dose to her, 
cxpostidSting respecting her fear He spoke in honc)- 
tno^n whispers, but the rarefaction of the air was su^ 
that every word was audible. “Yon told me, Leonora, 
that yon always felt happy — no matter where you were 
—■so long as you were in my company Then why 
are you not happy now?” “Yes, Charles, I did,” re 
plied she, sobbing hysterically, "but I never meant 
above the snow line” It is at such times as these that 
awkward angles of temper make themsehes manifest, 
which, under a more sensible system, might have been 
concealed for years, perhaps for ever 

Boswell called upon Dr Johnson on the morning 
of the day on which he was to leave for Scotland — 
for matnmomali purposes. The prospect of connubial 
felicity had made the eapectaut husband voluble, he 
therefore took courage to reate to the sage a little 
love song which he had himself composed and which 
Dibdin was to set to mosic 


A MATaiMoviAt Thought 

“In the blrthe days of honeymoon 
With Kates ^Inrements smitten, 
I toyed hee late, I loved her soon. 
And caQed her dearest kitten. 
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Bat BOW in]rXittei*« g wau « cot, 

And ouss bVe otiier uires, 

Oht by my soul, ^ honest Mat^ 

2 fear the has HTue lires.” 

Jchnson; "It is rery trell, str, but yna shooJc? 
swear.** Whereupon the obnoxious “Oh! hy my joul,” 
was changed on the instant lo "Alas! alas!’* 

If the kitten should develop into a cat even before 
the “blythe days of hoacyinoon” are ended, it 
wonder, considering the way some young couples 
the first month-of married life, mshiug from one con- 
tinental dty to another, and visiting all the churches 
and picture-galleries, however scorching may be 
weather or however great may be their secret aversioo 
to axt and antiquity. The lady gives way to fattgoft 
and is seired with a violent headache. For a wtil® 
the young husband thinks that it is rather nice to 
port bis head, hot iriec shs vzsvers bis sTf^ 

pathetic inquiries sharply and petulantly, he in 
becomes less amiable, dazzling, enchanting, and, i^ * 
word, all that as a he had been. 

W'inter honeymooning is even more trying to the 
temper, for then short days and unfavourable weather 
compel the young couple to stay to one place. Ima^c 
the delights of a month spent in lodgings at the 
side, with nothing to do except to get photographed, 
whidi is a favourite pastime of the newly-mamed. 
bride may be indifferent to the min and sleet beatics 
against the windows, for she can spend the 
writing to her friends long and enthusiastic descript/oc^ 
of her happiness; but what can the unlucky brid®* 
groom do? He subscribes to the dreulaiing hbrafT* 
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reads a senes of covcis aload to his wife, and illus 
iralcs tvcry amaloty passage Tnlh a Iwiss. But the 
“dear old boy ’ (as the bnde calls him) tires of this 
so^t of thkig after a week, and how can he then amuse 
himself? He stares out of windows, he watches the 
arrival of the milkman and the butcher with the h\e 
best interest, he envies the coastguardsman, who is 
perpetually on the look out for invisible smugglers 
through a portentously long telescope. Cases have 
bein known where the bndegroora — a Cvtj roan — 
being driven to desperation has privately ordered the 
oftice journal and ledger to be sent down by luggage 
tram, and has dev'Oted his evenings to checking the 
additions in those lateresoog volumes. 

IVhen Hodge and his sweetheart crown their 
pastoral loves m the quiet oM country church, they 
take a pleasant drive or a walk in their finery and 
settle down at once to connubial comfort in cot 
beside the wood WTiy do their richer neighbours 
deny themselves this happiness and invent speaal 
troubles? BTiy, durmg the early weeks of married 
life, do they lay up sad tnemones of provoking mis 
takes of trunks which will not pack of trams which 
will not wait, of tuesome sight seeing of broilmg sun 
of headache, of ‘ the fretful stir unprofitable, and the 
fever of honeymooning abroad? Many a bridegroom 
but just returned from a delightful tour on the Con 
tinent will be able to sympathiae in the remark of 
the country fanner to a companion m the tram as he 
went to town to buy bay “Yes, Us been a bad winter 
for some folk. Old Smiths dead and so is Jones and 
my wife died yesterday And how be the hay master? ' 
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do not want exatement dunng the honey 
moon, for are we not in lore (tf we are not we mghl 
to be ashamed of ouiselves)^ and is cot love all sufB 
aent? Last weet we only saw the object of our afi*c 
lions by fits and starts as it were, now we have her 
or him ail to ourselves. 

Who hath sot felt that tnealh tn the ur 
A perfasne uut freshness tins^ «sd rzi^ 

A warmth w the light, and a blus ererywher^ 

When yottag heart* yearn together? 

All sweets below and aQ sassy abor^ 

Oht there s eothuig tn life ISce mahisg lore 
Save PuVing hay m fine weather ** 

Let cymes say what they wtU the hooeymoaot 
«ben not greatly misman^dr u a halcyon penod. It 
u a delightful lull between two distiaet states of ex 
istencei and the mamed man is sot to be envied ^ho 
r-jin recall no pleasant rrminiscences of it. MTiat pro- 
fane ootsideis consider very dull has a charm of its 
own to boaeymoon lovers who *'illuniioe life with 
dreaming and who sec — 

Goldes Tuiooc ware and h o v er 
Golden rapoars, waters soeanun" 

Landscapes morirg, g canungl" 

Still, we cannot bat think that if a wedding tour 
nmst be taken ic should be short quiet free>and 
easy and inexpensive. At some future tune when 
the young people arc less agitated and have learned 
to undersand each other better the tune and money 
saved nil! be available for a more ex ended hoi day 
During the honejinocn there should be marches 
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h)incneal m the land of ihc ideal rather than globe 
trotung “ihojghts moved oer feldsElysan rather 
than over the perplexing pages of "BradshaTr’s General 
Railjva} aiJtl Steam Navigation Guide 

In reference to the honeymoon as to other matters, 
peoples opinions dilTer according to their tempera 
ments and circumstances So tre shall conclude th s 
chap er 1^ quoting in-o nearly opposite opinions and 
ask our readers to decide for themselves. 

In the “Memoir of Dan el Macmillan his op nion 
IS thus stated “That going out for the honeymoon is 
a most wise and useful invention it enables you to be 
so constantly together and to obtain a deeper know 
ledge of ea^ odiei and it also helps one to see and 
feel the preaousness of such lOtimaQr 3$ nothing else 
could. Intercourse in the presence of others never 
leads bdow the surface and it is m the very depths 
of our being that true calm deep and true peace and 
love he. Nothing so well prepares for the ser ous duties 
of after Ufe 

As to long honeymoons says the Bishop of 
Rochester “most sensible people have come utterly to 
d sbelieve m them. They are a forced homage to 
utterly false ideas they are 3 waste of money at a 
moment when every shilling is wanted for much more 
pressmg ob]“cts they are a loss of lime which soon 
comes to be dreary and weary Most of all, they are 
a risk for love wh ch ought not so soon to be so 
unpleasantly tested by the mev table petulances of a 
secret ennut S x days by all means and then oh 
happy Trends go stra ght home ‘Whenever jou 

come back, six weeks hence or one you will hav e just 
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as much to staod the fire of a Uttle hard stanng which 
won t hurt yoo, and of hnght pleasantness which need 
not vei you and the sooner you are at home the 
sooner you will find out what tnamedt happines* 
means. 
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ClIAPTFR X. 

tIARRIACE VOWS 

Better U It th&t tbou shouldest not tow (ban tbat tliou tbonldest 
TOW and not pay — Ealertasta v 5 

The hon«yinooo ts over, and our young couple 
have exchanged ihetr chrysalis condition for the plea 
surcs and duties of ordinary mamed life Let them 
begui by forming the highest ideal of marriage Now, 
and on every anniversary of their weddmg day, they 
should senously reflect upon those vows which are too 
often tskeo either in entire ignorance of their meaning 
and import, or thoughtlessly as though they were mere 
incidents of the marriage ceremony 

A Hampshire mcambent recently reported some of 
the blunders he had heard made in the marriage 
service, by Uiat class of persons who have to pick, op 
the nords as best they can from hearing them repeated 
by others He said that in his own parish it was 
quite the fashion for the man when giving the ring 
to say to the woman With my body I thee wash up, 
and With all my hurdle goods I thee and thou He 
sa d the women were generally better up in this part 
of the service than the men One day however, a 
bride startled him by promismg m what she supposed 
to be language of the FTajerBook, to take her hu- 
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band “to ’a\e and to *old froiij this day fortn’t, fc" 
bctterer hcJise, for ncherer power, la sigsemess he^th, 
to love chemes, and to baj ” ba\e heard of an 
Ignorant bndegroora, who, confiisiag the bajftismal ?nd 
roamage services, replied, when asked if be coaseBt“d 
to take the bride for his wife "I renounce them alii'* 
It IS to be hoped that the times of such ignorance are 
e.ther passed or passing, still, a httie instrticUoB m 
reference to marriage sows might be given with ad 
vantage in some church'^s. * 

In one of his letters Byron tells a 5*ory of a learned 
Jew, who was remarLabfe, m the brilhant circles to 
which bis learning gamed him admittance, for his 
habit of asking questions continuously and fearlessly, 
m order to get at the bottom of any natter in di^ 
cussion To a person who was compUintog of the 
Fnnce Kegents bad treatment of his old b^n com 
panions, habitual latemrgator oied across a dinner 
table “And why dees the pnnee act so^” “Because 

he was told so-and-so by Lord , who ought to be 

ashamed of himself! *' was the answer “But why, sir, 
has the pnnee cat ' inquired the searcher after 
truth. “Because I stuck to my prmaples — yes sir, 
because I stock to my pnnaplesl replied the ether, 
testily, thinking that his examination was ended. 
'•jijtJ iihy did jcu stick fo jeeur pnatiples?" cried ihe 
interrogator, throwing the table intr a roar of laughter, 
ihe mirth bemg no more due to the mgmsitor's per 
sistenw than to his inabQi^ to conceive that any man 
would stick to his principles simply because he believed 
them to be right. Are there not some educated as 
well as uneducated people who seem to be quite as 
mcapable of conceiving that they should keep iheir 
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namage acra-s, simply becaiise it is dishonourable and 
wnckcd to break them? 

A motjier having become alarmed about the CiiUng 
state of her daughter’s health, and not being able to 
get much satisfaction from a consultation with the 
\ullage doctor, took her to a London physiaan for 
further advice He asked a few questions as to the 
guls daily habits and mode of life, carefully stetho* 
scoped her heart and lungs, and then gave an tnvolun 
tary sigh. The mother grew pale and waited anxiously 
for a serdict. “Madam," he said, “so far as I can 
discover, jour daughter is suflenog from a most serious 
complaint, vihich for want of a better name, I shall 
call ‘dulness.’ Perhaps it is m your power to aire it. 

I liave DO mediane nhich t$ a specific for this disease ' 
Guls, who sufler to this way, too often presenbe for 
themselves mamage with men whom they cannot love, 
honour, and obc> This is as bad as dtaindn&king 
or gambling, but nhat else can the poor things do? 
They have not been trained like their brothers to 
useful work, and have always been told that womans 
first, best occupation is — to be a wife. To which it 
may be answered — 

“Most true but to mate • mere biu ae,s of marriage, 

To coll It a linng rocatlcii, career 
It but lo perrert to degrade^ aod disparage 
A conuact of all the BU»t sacred and dear 

Nor Will those vows be regarded with greater 
s..nctity which are taken against the mdinatioa Better 
to be as candid as the g«l whi^ forced by her pareuls 
into a disagreeable match when the dergjman came 
to that part of the service where the bnde is asked if 
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she wjl! hare the bndegrot«n for her husband said, 
ith great simplicity, "Oh dear, no, sir, hut you are 
the first per'oa who has asked oy opinion about the 
nuUcrl” * , 

Let us think now what the scm-s axe which, at the 
altar of God, and m the presence of oor fellow crea 
tures, we soJemnly row Both the man and the woman 
vow to love honour, cbensh, and be faithful, /or better 
for worse, for richer /or poorer in sickness and he^th 
till death part them. TTien the husband promises to 
comfort his wife, and the wife to sene and obey her 
hnsband 

A Scotch lady, whose daughter was recently 
married, was asked by an old fnend whether she might 
eoagratulate her upon the event "Yes, yes ' she 
answered, “upon the whole « is very salufactoiy, it 
IS true /eaaaie hates her godeman but then there 5 
alw3)'s s something’ The old /head might have told 
this Scotch lady that in iDalung Lght of love she made 
light of that which was seedfiil to hallow her daughter's 
mamage, and that even the blessing of a bishop in 
the most fashionable churdi does not prevent a loveless 
alliance ftotn being a sacrifice of true chastiQ* 

Contrast the indifierence of this Scotch lady in 
reference to matninonial lore, with the value set upon 
tt m a letter which Plioy the kounger, who was a 
heathen, wrote concemiDg his wife Calpumia to her 
lunt It IS quoted by Dr Cook as follows “She lo^es 
me the surest pledge of her virtue and adds to this 
3 ■K-oaderful disposition to leannng which she has 
acquired from her afiection to me. She reads my 
STitings, studies them, and even gets them by heart 
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You vould smile to see the ooncem she is in when I 
hnve a cause to plead, and the joy she shows when it 
IS over SJie finds means to have first news brought 
hef of the success I meet with in court. If I recite 
anything in pubhc, she cannot refrain from placing 
herself pnvately m some comer to hear Sometimes 
she accompanies my veises with the lute, without any 
master except love — the best of instructors. From 
these instances I take the most certain omens of our 
perpetual and mcreasmg happmess, since her affection 
IS not founded on my youth or person, which must 
gradually decay, but she is in love with the immortal 
part of me ’ 

The second vow taken by both the man and the 
tvoiaan is to ‘ honour" “Likewise, ye husbands, dwell 
with them according to knowledge, givuig honour unto 
the wife as unto the tteaker vessel’ ' And the wife 
see that she reverence her husband ’ The weaker 
vessel IS to be honoured, not because she is weak but 
because, being weak, she acts hei part so welL 

And even if the wife’s courage and endurance 
should sometimes fail, a good husband would not with 
hold honour from her on that account. He would 
remember her weaker nature, and her more delicate 
physical frame, her more acute nervous sensibility, her 
greater sensitiveness and greater trials, the peculiar 
troubles to which she is subject. 

In a lately published ‘Narrative of a Journey 
through the South China Border Lands," vse are told 
that a wife m this part of the world, when mentioned 
by her husband, “which happens as seldom as pos 
sible,” is called “My dull thorn,” * The thorn in my 
ribs,” or “The mean on* of the inner rooms." This 
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js the way net to honoor a wife. Bat the hoaoof 
which a husband should give is not merely that chival 
rous bearing which the strong owe to the weak, and 
which every woman has a right to expect Irom every 
man. Jn describing a husband who was m the habit 
of honouring his wife. Dr Laodels remarks that “one 
could not be in his presence without feeling it. jTever 
a word escaped his bps which reflected directly or 
mdirertly on her Never an action he perforjned 
would have led to the impress.on that there could 
be any diflerence between them. She was the qcecn 
of his home. All about them felt that m his estimation, 
and by his desire, her authority was onimpeachable 
and her will Jaw And the effect of hrs example was 
that chSdren and friends and domesties alike hedged 
her about with sweet respect. A man of strong will 
himself, lus was sever known to be m collision with 
hers, and, without any undue >Teldmg, the homage 
which be paid to his wife made their union one of 
the happiest it has ever been our privilege to wit 
ness.’ 

And the wife, on her part, is to reverence and honour 
her husband as long as she possibly can. 2f possible 
she should letter husband suppose that she thinks 
him a good husband, and it wih be a strong stimulus 
to his being sa As long as he thinks he po«s'*sses 
the character, he will take some pains to desTve U, 
but when he has lost the name he will be very apt to 
abandon the reality altogether "To treat men as if 
they were better than they are u the surest way to 
waie them better than they are." Keats tells us that 
be has met with women wto would like to be married 
to a Poem, and given away by a Noi-el, but wives 
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must not cease to honour Ihcir husbands on discos er 
ing that instead of being poetical and romantic they 
are sery ordinary, imperfect beings 
• There are homes where poverty has never left its 
pinch nor sickness paid its visit, homes where there is 
plenty on the board, and health in the circle, and yet 
where a skeleton more gnm than death haunts the 
cupboarfl, and an ache harsher than consumption’s 
toojh gnaws sharply at the heart. Why do those 
shoulders stoop so early ere life’s noon has passed? 
Why is It that the sigh which follows the closing of 
the door after the husband has gone off to business is 
a sigh of relief, and that which greets his coming foot 
step IS a sigh of dread? What means that nervous 
pressmg of the hand against the heart, the gulping 
back of the lump that rises in the throat, the forced 
smOe, and the pressed back tear? If we could but 
speak to the husbands who haunt these homes, we 
would tell them that some such soliloquy as the follow 
ing is ever passing like a laboured breath through the 
distracted minds of their wives "Is this the Canaan, 
this the land of promise, this the milk and honey that 
were pictured to my fancy, when the walks among the 
lanes, and Helds, and dowers were all too short, and 
the whispers were so loving, and the pressure was so 
fond, and the heart beat was so passionate? For what 
have I surrendered home, jouth, beaut}, freedom, love 
— all that a woman has to give m all her wealth of 
confidence? Harsh tones, cold looks, stem words, short 
answers, sullen resersfc" “WTiat,” says the cheer> 
neighbour, “is that all^" Afl* What more is needed 
to make home dark, to poison hope, to turn life into 
a funeral, the marriage robe into a shroud, and the 
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fits lunatic Sister A good man will feel something 
like this in reference to his wife and children. 

But though men should love their homes, it is 
quite possfble for them to be too much at home This 
at least is the opinion of most wives. There is every 
ft here a disposition to pack off the men in the mom 
mg and to bid them keep out of the way till towards 
evenmg,*when it is assumed they will probably have a 
litt]| news of the busy world to bring home, and when 
baby will be sure to have said somethmg exceptionally 
brilliant and precocious. The general events of the 
day will afford topics of conversation more interesting 
by fax than if the whole household had been together 
from morning till night Men about home all day are 
fidgety, grumpy, and interfenng— altogether objection 
able, m short 

As a rule it is when things are going wrong that 
women show to the best advantage Every one can 
remember illustrations. We have one is the following 
story of Hawthorne, which was told to Mr Conway by 
an intimate friend of the novelist One wintry day 
Hawthorne received at his office notification that fais 
services would no longer be lequued With heaviness 
of heart he repaired to his bumble home His joung 
wife recognizes the change and stands waiting for the 
silence to be broken At length he falters, ‘ I am 
removed from office Then she leaves ihe room, she 
returns with fuel and kmdles a bright fire with her 
own hands, next she brings pen paper, ink, and sets 
them beside him Then she touches the sad man on 
the shoulder, and as he turns to the beaming face 
says, “Now you can write your book.' The cloud 
cleared away The lost office looked like a cage from 
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which he had escaped- •The Scarlet Letter" ns 
nTJtten, and a marveUous success rewarded the author 
and his stout hearted wife. 

The care some wires take of their Husbands in 
sickness ts seiy touching John Hichard Green, the 
historian, whose death seemed so uniuijely, ts an in- 
stance of this. His very life was prolonged in the 
most wonderful way by the care and skill With which 
he was tended, and it was with and through his^wife 
that the work was donewhidi he could not bare done 
alone. She consulted theautbonties for him, examined 
into obscure pomts, and wrote to his dictation. In 
thu way, when he could not work more than two hours 
in the day. and when oAen some slight change m the 
weather would throw back and make work im 
possible for dap or weeks, the book was prepared 
which he published under the title of “The Making of 
England" 

The husband s row to '•comfort" was nerer better 
performed than by Cobbett la his “Adnce to 
Young Men” he sap “I began my young mamage 
dap in and near Philadelphia. At one of those tunes 
to which 1 hare just alluded, in the middle of the 
burning hot month of July, I was greatly afraid ot 
fatal consequences to my wife for want of sleep, she 
not having, after the great danger was over, had any 
sleep for more than forty eight hours. All great cities 
in hot countnes are, I believe, fiiU oLdog^ and they, 
in the veiy hot weather, keep up dunng the night a 
honible barking and fighting and howling Upon the 
particular occasion towbicblam adverting they made 
a noise so temble and so unremitted that it was next 
to impossible that ev'en a person lo full health and 
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frcs f om pitn should obtain a minute’s sleqi I was 
about nine in the evening sitting by the bed ‘I do 
Uiinb,’ said she, 'that I could go to sleep ktl, if it 
were not fir tht dogj * Dowestaus I went, and out I 
tallied, m my shirt and trousers, and without shoes 
and stockings, and, going to a Leap of stones lying 
beside the road, set to work upon the dogs, going 
backward and forward, and keeping them at two or 
ihre; hundred yards’ distance from the house I 
walked thus the whole night, barefooted lest the noise 
of ray shoes might possibly reach her ears, and I 
remember that the bncks of the causeway were, even 
m the night, so hot as to be disagreeable to my feet 
My exertions produced the desired elfect a sleep of 
several hours was the consequence, and, at eight 
o'clock m the morning, olT went I to a day's business 
which nos to end at six in the evening 

“\\onien are all patriots of the soil and when her 
neighbours used to ask tny wife whether all English 
hushasds were like hers, she b<?JdJy Assipered la the 
afTirmauve I had business to occupy the whole of 
my tune, Sundays and week days, except sleeping 
hours, but 2 used to make time to assist her in the 
taking care of her baby, and m all sorts of things get 
up, light her fire, boil her tea kettle carry her up warm 
water m cold weather, tike the ch3d while she dressed 
herself and got the breakfast ready, then breakfast, 
get her in water and wood for the day, then dress my 
self neatly and sally forth to my business. The mo- 
ment that was over 1 used to hasten back to her 
again, and 1 no more thought of spending a moment 
atca^y front htr, unless bosums compelled me, than I 
Uioughl of quitting the coontiy and going to sea. The 
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thunder and lightning are tremendous in America com- 
pared with what they are in England. Aly wife was 
at one tune very much afraid of thunder and lightning; 
and, as is the feeling of all such women, hod indeed 
all men too, she wanted company, and particularly her 
husband, in those times of ^nger. I knew well of 
course that my presence would ^lot dtmintsb the danger; 
but, be I at what I might, if within reach of home, I 
used to quit my business and hasten to her the mo- 
ment I perceived a thunderstorm approaching. Scores 
of miles have I, first and last, run on this errand m 
the streets of Philadelphia* The Frenchmen who were 
my scholars used to laugh at me exceedingly on this 
account; and sometimes, when 1 was making on ap- 
pointment with them, they weald say, with a smile 
and a bow, *Sau/ le tomterre tfujourt, JIfonneur 
Cciie/ll"' 

• Much is said both wise and olhennse in reference 
to the obedience which a wife vows to yield to her 
husband. One who wrote a sketch of the Rev. 
F. D. Maurice tells us that be met him once at a 
weddmg breakfast Maunce proposed the health of 
the bnde and bridegroom. TTie lady turned round, 
and m rather bad taste exclaimed, “Now, Mr. Maunce, 

I you to witness that 1 entertain no intention of 
obeying” Maunce answered with bis sad, sweet 
smile, "Ah, madam, you little know the blessedness of 
obedience.” 

Of course no one believes that it is a wife’s duty 
to obey when her husband wishes her to act contrary 
to the dictates of conscience. As little is she ex- 
pected to conform to a standard of obedience and 
service such as was laid down u a coni creation over- 
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heard between two children who were playing on the 
sands together. Small boy to Uttle gul: “Do you 
wish to be my wife?” Little girl, after reflection- 
"Yas." S&all boy; “Then pull off my boots" lYe 
all rejoice in tlie fact that woman’s rights are very 
different now from what they used to be, at least in 
Russia, where, Dr. Lapsdell tells us, anaently at a 
wedding •the bridegroom toofc to church a whip, and 
in ope part of the ceremony lightly applied it to the 
bride’s back, in token that she was to be m subjection 
Is there not still, however, much truth m the old 
couplet; 

/ ''Sfin, lore tfiy wift, thy Iiasband, mfe, obey 
I Wives axe oar heart; we shoold be bead alwsy”? 

On a great many points concerning the pecuniaty or 
other interests of the family, the husband will usually 
be the wisest, and may most properly be treated as 
the senior or acting partner in the firm 

"The good wife,” says Fuller, “commandeth her 
husband in any equal matter, by constantly obeying 
him It was alwa)S observed, that what the English 
gamed of the French in battle by valour, the French 
regained of the English m cunniog by treaties. So if 
the husband should chance by his power in his pas 
Sion to prejudice his wife's right, she wisely knoweth 
by compounding and complying, to recover and rectify 
It again.” This is very much what the well known 
unes in “Hiawatha” teach — 

•'As onto the baw the eotd is, 

So unto ibe mao is vomus, 

I ThougH she bends bun, she obeys him, 

Though she drsws biro, yet she foUoivs, 

Useless each wilhont the otherl” 
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Bat icdeed it is a sign of something being wrong 
between mamed people, when the qaestioo which of 
the two shall be subj*^ to the other ever arises. I» 
will never do so when both parties love as they o ght, 
for then the straggle will be not who shall comtcand 
and control, bat who shall serve and yield* As Ch«.ucer 
>ays — 

‘\Vtea mastefy eometh, then rwrct Love *aon, 

Flappeth hia eimfi g wings end soon away u fiowiL** ^ 
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CHAPTER XI, 

."drive gently OYtR THE STONTSl” 

*'Jt were better to meet tome daagen h»!f way, though they 
come nothing near " — Bae^ 

* Roelu whereon greatest men have oflest ot 

"Drive geutly over the stooesl” This piece of ad 
Tice, v\bieh is CrequeoUy given to uexpeneoced whips, 
may be suggested metaphoncally to the newly mazned 
On the road apon whi^ th^ have entered there are 
stony places, which, if not carefully driven over, will 
almost certainly npset the domestic coach. To aceom 
pany one’s wife harmoniously on an Insh car is easy 
compared to the task of accompanjTXig her over these 
stones on the domestic car 

The first rock ahead which should be signalled 
“dangerous" is the first jear of married life. As a 
mle the first )ear either man or makes a mamage. 
During this period enors may be committed which 
will cast a shadow over every year that follows. e 
agree with hlrs. Jameson in thinking that the first year 
of mamed life is not as happy as the second. People 
have to get into the habit of bemg mamed, and there 
are difficult lessons to be learned m the apprentice 
ship 

\ ladj once asked Dr Johnson how in his dic- 
tionary he came to define /tfx/mi the ibi« of a horse. 
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he munediately answered, “Ignorance, madam , pare 
Ignorance." Tins is the simple explanation of many 
an aondent that takes place at the commencement of 
the matrimonial jQUmc7 The young couple hare not 
yet learned the dangerous places of the road, aacf, as 
a consequence, they dnre carelessly over tbem- 

How many people starting m mamed life throw 
bappmess ont of their grasp, and create troubles for 
the rest of their days! The cause may be generally 
traced to selfishness, their conceit takmg eyeiything 
that goes amiss as meant for a personal aSront, and 
theu wounded self-esteem making life a burden hard 
to bear, for themselres and others. We cao all re- 
cognize in erery circle such cases, we are all able to 
read the moral elsewhere, but m our own case we 
allow the small breach— ^at might be healed with 
very little effort at first— to get wider and wider, and 
the pair that should become closer and closer, gradually 
not only cease to care for, but have a dread of each 
other’s soaety 

There is one sunple direcHoo, which, if carefully 
regarded might long preserve the tranQuOliQ^ of the 
mamed life, and ensure no inconsiderable portion of 
connubial happmess to the observers of it it is— to 
, beware of the ^ri/ dispute. “Man and wife,” says 
^Jeremy Taylor, “are equally concerned to avoid all 
offences of each other in the beginning of their con 
versation, every little thing can blast an infant bios- 
som, and the breath of the south can «hal.e the little 
rings of the vine, when firet they begin to curl like 
the locks of a new weaned bey but when by age and 
ODnsoUdauon they stiffen mto the hardness of a stem, 
and hare, by the warm embraces of the sun and the 
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kisses of heaven, brought forth their clusters, they can 
endure the storms of the north, and the loud noises 
of a tempest, and yet never be broken So are the 
eady umdhs of an un{Ued marriage, watchful and ob- 
servant, jealous and busy, inquisitive and careful, and 
apt to take alarm at every unkind word. After the 
hearts of the man and the wife are eadeared and 
hardened by a mutual i^nfidence and expenence, 
longer than artidce and pretence can last, there are a 
great naany remembrances, and some things present, 
that dash all little unkmdnesses<m pieces.” 

Every little dispute between man and wife is 
dangerous. It forces good humour out of its channel, 
undermines affection, and insidiously, though pdbaps. 
insensibly, wears out and, at last, entirely destroys 
that cordiality which is the bfe and soul of matn 
monial fehaty As however “it’s hardly m a bod/s 
power to keep at times from being sour, undue im 
portance ought not to be attached to “those httle tifts 
that sometimes cast a shade on wedlock." Often 
they are, as the poet goes on to observe, “love in 
masquerade — 

"And fimilj ]an, loi^ we bat o er the nm 
Are fiUed with honer, even to the bnm 

lo the Life of St Francis de Sales we are told 
that the saint did not approve of the saying, “Never 
rely on a reconciled enemy” He rather preferred a 
contrary maxim, and said that a quarrel between 
friends, when made up, added a new tie to friend 
ship, as expenence shows that the calosity formed 
round a broken bone makes it stronger than before 

Beware of jealousy, “it is the green cjed monster: 
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nhich doth male Ihff meat it feeds on’ Hf/e js aa 
amusing case w po nt A French lad} who was 
jealous of her hushed detennioed to watch his rt'o^e- 
mcDts. One daj, when he told her he was goitij to 
Versailles, she followed him, keeping him in sght 
until she missed him m a passage leading to the rail 
way station. Looking about her for a few minutes, 
she saw a man coming out of a glose-sho^ wiJi a 
rather werdressed lady Blinded with rage ^md 
jealousy she fancied it was her husband and without 
pausing for a moment to consider bounced suddenly 
up to him and gave him three or four stinging boxes 
on the car The instant the gentleman turned roimd 
•he discovered her mistake, and at the same reorient 
caught $ ght of her husband who had merely called 
at a tobaccanuts, and was sow crossing the street 
T1 ere was nothing for »i but to faint in the ann^ of 
the genileman she had attacked whDe the other lady 
moved away to avo da scene The stranger astonished 
to find an unknown lady m his arms was further 
startled by a gentlcnian seizing him by the collar and 
demand ng to know what he meant by embraang 
that ladj “AlTiy sir she boxed my ears and then 
fainted excia med the innocent victirn. She is my 
wife shouted the angiy husband “and would never 
have struck you without good cause Uorse than 
angry words would probably have followed had not 
the cause of the whole misunderstanding recovered 
suffiaently to explam how it had ail happened. 

A jealous w fe is generally cons dered a proper 
subject for r dicule, and a woman ought to conceal 
from her husband any feebng of the kind Her sasp 
Cions may be altogether groundless and she may he 
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tomenlmg herself vnlh a whole tram of imagmary 
evils 

On the other hand a husband is bound to abstain 
from even the appearance of preferring any one else 
to his wife 'When m the presence of others he should 
indulge her laudable pride by showing that he thinks 
her an object of importance and preference 

In his ‘Adiice to Young Men” Cobbett gives this 
interesting bit of autobiography "For about two or 
three years after I was married, I, retaining some of 
inymiljtajy manners used, botbinFranceandAmerjca, 
to romp most famously with the guls that came m my 
way, till one day at Philadelphia my wife said to me 
la a %ery gentle manner ‘Don’t do that, I do no! bke 
«/' That was quite enough, I had never Iheught on 
the subject before, one hair of her head was more 
dear to rae than ^ the other women m the world 
and this I knew that she knew But I now saw that 

this was not all that she bad a right to irom me I 
saw that she had the further claim upon me that I 
should abstain from everything that might induce 
others to believe that there was any other woman for 
whom, even if I were at liberty, I bad any afiection 
I beseech )oung married men to bear this in mind, 
for on some trifle of this sort the happiness or ra sery 
of a long life frequently turns, ’ 

There maj be a fanaticism in love as well as in 
belief and where people love much they are apt to be 
exacting one to the other But although jealousy docs 
imply love, such love as consists m a craving for the 
affccuon of its object, it is love which is largely dashed 
With selfishness. It is locompatible tviib love of the 
highest order for where that exists there is no dread 
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of not being lo\cd enough m return. In this relation 
as ttcU as in the highest, "There is no fear m lose, 
but perfect love casteth out fear, because fear hath 
torment. lie that fcareth is not made perfect in love.' 

It IS generally admitted that conjugal alTecttoa 
largclj depends on mutual confidence: A friend quoted 
this sentiment the other day m a sreol.tng room, and 
added that he made it a rule to tell his nlfe every 
thing that happened, and in this way they avoided 
any misunderstanding Well sir, remarked another 
gentleman present, not to be outdone in generosity, 
"you arc not so open and fraoL. as I am for I tell my 
Tufe a good many things that never happea* “Ohl 
exclaimed a third, "I am under no necessity to keep 
my siife informed regarding my a/Tairs. She can find 
out five limes as much as I know myself without the 
least trouble' 

“Ho«, said a gentleman to a friend who wished 
to convey a matter of importance to a lady without 
communicating directly with her, how can you be 
certain of her reading the letter, seeing that j-ou have 
duected It to her husband? "That Z have managed 
without the possibility of failure, was the answer, 
"she will open it to a certamty, for I have put the 
word 'private' in the comer 

These anecdotes put ta a lively way the well known 
fact that it IS impossible for mamed people to keep 
secrets the one from the other Uut even to make the 
attempt IS to enter upon ground so dangerous that 
scarcely any amount of cautious dnvmg will prevent 
a catastrophe. Unless husband and wife trust each 
other all m all the result will be much the same as if 
Jiey trusted not at all. 
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in the packet, and I might tel! her I that was young 
and innocent, and to that da) had ne\er m roy mouth, 
what news?— began to think there was more in in 
quinng into public afTairs than 1 thought off and ^hat 
It being a fashionable thing, would make me more 
beloved of my husband, if that had been possible, 
than I was. When my husband returned home from 
council, after welcoming bun, as his custom cier was, 
he went with his handful of papers into his study for 
an hour or more, I foltawed him be turned hastily 
and said, 'ANTiat would $t thou ha>e, my life?' I told 
him, *I heard Uie Prince had rccened a packet from 
the Queen, and I guessed it was that m his hands, 
and I desired to know what was m it' He smilingly 
replied, ‘My lose, I will immediately come to thee, 
pray thee go, for I am sery busy' When he came oat 
ofhis closet I revned ray suit, be kissed me and talked 
of other things. At supper, I would cat nothing, he 
as usual sat by me, and drank oAen to me, which was 
Ills custom, and was full of discourse to compan) that 
was at table. Going to bed I asked agam, and said 
I could not believe he lovxd me, if be refused to tell 
me all he knew, but he answered nothing but slopped 
my mouth with kisses. So wc went to bed, I cned, 
and he went to sleep Next moramg early, as his 
custom was, he was called to nse, but began to dis 
course with me first, to which I made no reply , he 
rose, came on the other side of the bed and kissed 
ni“, and drew the curtam softly and went to court. 
WTien ke came home to dinner, he presently came to 
me as was usual, and when I had him by the hand, 1 
said, ‘Thou dost not care to sre me troubled,’ to 
w hich he, takmg me m bis anus, answered, ‘Aly dearest 
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in law. Certainly Adam and E\e were in paradlic ia 
this rcipect. "Wien I want a nice snug day all to 
myself,” saj-s an ingenuous wife, "I tell George dear 
mother is coming, and then X see nothing of blni»tni 
one in the rooming.” "Are jour domesu'c relations 
agreeahle?" was the question put to an unhappy- 
looking spedmen of humanity. “Oh, roy domestic 
relations are all right; it is my wife’s rclau*ons that 
are causing the trouble.” It is true we read in,lhe 
Graphit a j ear or two ago an exception to the usual 
dislike to inothers-in law, ^t the exception was scarcely 
reassuring A well-dressed jeung woman of nineteen 
informed a magistrate that her own mother had run 
away with her husband- This naitr puhhrior came 
to stay with her fMa puUhrc^ won the affections of the 
husband, and, at last, withdrew him from his hearth 
and home. Still it is the duty of people to keep on 
terms of at least friendly neutrality with their relations- 
in-Iaw. >V'hcre there is disunion there are generally 
faults on both sides. 

^Ve know of a workiog mao wbo on the eve of his 
marriage signed a promise to abstain &om intoxicat- 
ing liquor. He put the document into a frame and 
presented it to his wife afler the wedding as a mar- 
riage settlement And certainly there cannot be a 
better marriage settlement than for a young husband 
to settle his habits. ^ 

The jtmng husband « wife who is in the least 
degree careless in the use of intoxicating dnnks should 
read the following account which Mr. Gough gives of 
a case which he met in one of the convict prisons of 
America. “I was attracted, while speaking to the- 
prisoners ia the chapel, by the patient, gentle look of 
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one of the convicts who sat before me, whose whole 
appearance was that of a mild tempered, quiet man. 
After the service, one of the p«soa oiBcers, in reply 
to isy que^ion, stated that this same man was servmg 
out a life term. I asked what was the possible crime 
for which he was serving a life term in a State prison. 
•Murder' 'Murder?' ‘Yes, he murdered his wife.' 
Havmg asked if I might have an mterview with him, 
my request was granted, and I held a conversation 
with hun. ‘My friend, J do not msh to ask you any 
questions that will be annoying, but I was struck by 
your appearance, and was so much surprised when I 
heard of your cnoe, that I thought I would bke to 
ask you a question. May I?' 'Certamly, sir' •‘Then 
why did you commit the crime? \Vhat led you to it?’ 
Then came such a pitiful story He said ‘1 loved my 
wife, but I drank to excess. She was a good woman, 
she never complained, come home when or how I 
might, she never scolded- I think I never heard a 
sharp word from her She would sometimes look at 
me with such a pitying foofc that went to my heart, 
sometimes it made me tender, and I would cry, and 
promise to do better, at other times it would make 
me angry 1 almost wished she would scold me, rather 
than look at me with that patient earnestness I knew 
I was breakmg her heart, but I was a slave to dnnk. 
Though I loved her, 1 knew I was killing her One 
day I came home drunk, and as I entered the room I 
saw her sittmg at the table, her face restmg on her 
hand Oh, my God! I thmk I see her nowl As I 
came m she lifted up her face, there were tears there, 
but she smiled and said, “Welt William. I remember 
just enough to know that I was mad- The devil en 
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tcrcd inu) me. 1 ruihed into the kitchen, sctitd my 
and deliberate]) ihoi her as lie sat by that table; 
1 am in prison for life, and ha%e no dcs re to be re* 
leased If a pardon iras ctfered me, I thj:*i J shpjid 
refuse it. Buned here »n this prison, I wait till the 
end comes. I trust Cod has Ibrgis en roe for Oinst s 
sake I have bitterly repented, 1 repent eirry day 
Oh, the nights when in the darkness 1 sec her face- 
sec her Just as s!ie looked on me that fatal da)^! I 
shall rejoice nhen Uie time corocs. I pray that I ‘may 
meet her m heasen.' Thu was said with sobbings and 
tears that were heart b’caking to bear” 

“There goes roe but for the grace of GodI ' ‘'\V'li3t, 
»$ thy servant a dog that heshould do this great thing?" 
^ol not a dog, but a joung roan or a young woman 
wl 0 IS liable to forget that •‘soall habits well pursued 
betimes may reach the d gmty of aimes.’ If you do 
not measure jour liquor with as much care as strong 
mediane, if jtiu arc not on your guard against those 
drinking habits of soacty and business which firs* 
draw, then drag, and then haul — beware lest tyrant 
rus om make you a slave to what has been called 
‘ il e most authentic incarnation of the pnnaple of 
eiiL’ 
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CHAPTER XIL 

rURNISHWO 

wisdom is ahousebuUt, bjrnnden acdm? iC is esUbIiS^ed, 
and uv Imowledge the clumben are filled with all pleasant and 
preeious unsyii^u"—Sotoiiun t Protlua iHjJjn 

”^^e eawnot arrest sunsets nor carre monntams, but we may 
turn eTei7 English home, if «e choose, into a picture which shall 
be BO couaterfeit, but the true and perfect image of life indeed.’ — 
Susi n 

A coKcmov of pleasiotBcss to a bouse has a real 
potrer in refining and raising the characters of its in 
mates, so home should not only be a haven of rest, 
peace, and sympathy, but should hare as element of 
beauty in all its details. Ugliness and discomfort 
blunt the sensibilities and lower the spirits. D Israeli 
said, “Happiness is atmosphere,” and from this point 
of view a few words about furnishing may not be out 
of place m our inquiry as to how to be happy though 
married. Certainly the fitting up and arranging of a 
home will not appear unimportant to those who think 
with Dr Johnson that it is by studying little things 
that we attain the great art of having as little misery 
and as much happmess as possible. “Pound St. Pauls 
church into atoms and consider any single atom, it 
IS, to be sure, good for nothing, but pat these items 
together, and you have St. Paul’s church. So it u 
with human felicity, which is made up of many in- 
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grcdienii, each of vhich may be shewn to be rrj 
jnsijmiiicant," 

The expense of famishing t« often a source of 
considerable anxiety to young people about* to many 
^^e think, howeser, that tha matnmonjal care is, or 
should be, much more lightly felt than m past years. 
Competition has made fumitare cheaper, and it is 
non considered “bad fonn*' to avwd mods or to 
have in them the large heavy things that were so.ex- 
pensire Flegance displayed in little things u the 
order of the day A few light chain of diiferent sires 
and shapes, a small lounge, one or tiro little tables, 
the floor polished round the edges and covered in the 
centre wttb a square of carpet, or, if the whole room 
be staiaed, with Oriental rugs where required, the 
windows bang with some kind of light drapeiy— 
what more do newly maitied people require m ^eir 
drawing room? Ohl we have foigoiten the piano, 
and we suppose it u inevitable, but it can easily be 
hired. 

It IS a great gam for a young couple to be com 
polled to economue, for, nch as they may become 
afterwards, habits of thrift never quite leave them. 
Their furniture may be scanty and some of it not say 
new, but common thmgs can be prettily covered, and 
the dullest of rooms is set off by the knick knacks 
that came m so plenJifiiJIy among the bridal spoils. 
Besides, if they start vnlh eveiythmg they want, there 
is nothing to wish for, and no pleasure m adding to 
their jwssessiODS. George Ehot has a subtle remark 
about the “best society, where no one makes an in 
indious display of anything m particular, and the ad 
vantages of the world are taken with that high bred 
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depreciatioa wliidj follows from being accustomed to 
them ” 

No doubt there will be pictures and photographs, 
the, hangibg of which occasions considerable discus- 
sion, and perhaps involves the first senous divergence 
of opinion We must remember, however, that it is 
much belter to have no pictures than bad ones, and 
that photographs of scenery are rarely decorative As 
reg^ds one’s relations when they are really decora 
tive, even Mr Oscar Wilde can see no reason why 
their photographs should not be bung on the walls, 
though he hopes that, if called on to make a stand 
between the principles of domestic afiection and de- 
corative art, the latter may have the first place 

It IS a safe rule to have nothing id our bouses that 
we do not know to be useful or think to be beautiful 
We should show our love of art and beauty in our 
surroundings, and bring it to bear in the selection of 
the smallest household infle To have things tasteful 
and pretty costs no more than to have them ugly, but 
It costs a great deal more trouble Simplialy, appro- 
priateness harmony of colour — these produce the best 
results tVhen we enter a room, the first feeling ought 
to be, “How comfortablel*' and the second, as we 
glance quickly round to discover u)hj>, ought to be, 
“How beautiful!” Not a touch too much nor too little 
The art is to conceal art Directly affectation enters, 
beauty goes out But while there should be nothing 
bizarre m our method of futnishmg, rooms should re 
fleet the individuality of their owners They should 
never look as if they were furnished by contract People 
should allow their own taste to have its way tthat 
ever we have, let it not be flimsy, but good of its kind. 
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Good ihyjgs are chMptst in the end, and it is ecocoaf 
lo emplo) good dependtble tradespeople. 

A\hcn he heard of the occurrence of some piece of 
mischief, Geo^e the Founh used to ask* “\\'ho is 
s/ie?“ Tlus i^uestion may be asked uiih much more 
reason when we enter a pretty room. UTio is she 
who<e judgment and fingers have so arranged these 
unconsidered trifles as to make out of scry little an 
cflcct so cliartning? Compare a bachelor’s house .with 
the same house after its master has taken to himself 
a helpmate. “Bless thee. Bottom! bless theel thou art 
Iraaslatedl” the fneads of his former state may well 
exclaim. Of course we are supposing the lady's head 
to be furnished, for if that do not contain a certain 
amount of common sense, good taste, and power of 
obsenation, the result wtU soon be observed m her 
house. A drawingroom should be for use and not 
for show merely, and should be furnished accordingl), 

It should be tidy, but not painfully udy Self respect 
should lead us lo have things mce m our homes, 
>\heiber the eyes of company are to see them or not. 

It was surely nght ^f Robinson Crusoe to make his 
solitary cave look as smart as possible tkTio does not 
respect the wife whose dinner table is prettily adorned 
with flowers even on days when no one but her hus- 
band has the honour of dining with her? 

To furnish the kitchen is a troublesome and un 
satisfactory business. It is unsaltsfactoiy because one 
expends on kitchen utensils, which are rather dear, a 
considerable amount of monqr without having much 
to show And it is troublesome to have to disttogutsh 
between the many implements a cook really does re- 
goire and those which she only imagines to be neces- 
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f3T) Still, ccMJk roust be supplied tnih e%er7 appliance 
that IS really necessary Without these there tna) be 
an expenditure of lime out of all proportion to her 
last On \he equipoise of that lady's temper depends 
to a not inconsiderable extent the comfort of the 
house Ha\c in the kitchen a good clock, and teach 
j our servants to take a pleasure m making sweet and 
bright th^if own speaal chambers. 

Our present sanitary ideas will tolerate no longer 
curtains on beds, or heavy carpets on the floors of 
sleeping apartments. Both foster dust, and dust con 
eeals the germs of disease *11131 carpets are some- 
times made a too cooiemeot receptacle for dust is 
evident from the answer that was once given by a 
housemaid Professing to have become converted to 
religion, she was asked for a proof of the happy 
change, and thus replied “Now," she said, “I sweep 
umler the mats." For bedrooms there should be nar 
row, separate, light woven strips of carpet around the 
bed and in front of furniture only These are easy to 
shake, and m every sense in harmony with the sim 
pltuiy and cleanlmess which, if health is to be pre 
served, must pervade the bedroom. The more air it 
contains the better, and hence everything superfluous 
should be banished from it. But we shall not speafy 
the different things which, in our opinion, should, or 
should not, be found in the several rooms of a house 
for after it is the arrangement of furniture rather 
than the furniture itself that makes the difference 

If the question be asked. Is it better to pick up 
furniture at auctions or to buy it m shops’ we reply 
Avoid auctions. Things are varnished up to the eye, 
and It is seldom possible to examine them. So }Ou 
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generally find on returning tome from a sale that your 
purchases are by no means what they seemed. 

As regards ^e expense of fumishmg a small house 
such as young housekeepers of the middle <5ass nst ally 
hire when first they settle down in life, this of course 
ranes with circumstance^ botcren one hundred pounds 
ought nearly to suffice. To estimate the cost nghtly, 
one should know the tastes of the people concerned, 
their social position, the sue of their^house, and the 
style of the locahty in which they propose to ‘lire. 
Very good furniture can sometimes be obtamed second 
hand, but one must be on their guard against "bar 
gams” that are worthless. There are certam articles, 
such as lamps, beds, and bedding, that should as a 
general rule be purchased new 

People are generally m too great haste when fur 
nnhifij They should be prudent, dehberate, and 
wait with their eyes open until they see the sort of 
things that will suit them. They should buy the most 
instantly necessary articles first with ready money, and 
add to these as they can aflbrd it to carry out ideas 
formed by observation. They should buy what can 
be easily replaced after iegiUmale wear and tear, what 
their servants can properly attend to, and what will 
save labour and time. 
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CItArTER XIII 
kTAltKJCD Ptortc's XtOVCY 

tret Irwl oer'tj t^iJn with IrtUy— Boeej b c!i*r»rtfr 

* Sir S SaJvtr Lyt »n 

A SCOTCJ! TDiaister, preaching against the love of 
money, had frequently repeated that it vras “the root 
of ail eviL" W alfcing home from the church one old 
penon said to another, “An wassa the minister strang 
upon the money?” “Kae doubt,” said the other, and 
added, “Ay, but it’s grand (o bae the vee bit siller in 
your hand trheo ye gang an errand.” So too, in spite 
of all that love-in a-cottage theorists nay say, “it's grand 
to hae the rree Lit siHer" when roartying, unless, m 
deed, we beliere that mortality is one of the effects 
of roatniDony as did the gul, who, on meeting a lady 
whose service she had lately left, and being ashed 
“Well, Slary, where do you live now?" answered, 
"Please, tna’am, I don't live now — Pro married.” To 
marry for love and work for silver is quite right, but 
there should be a reasonable chance of getting work 
to do and some provision for a rainy day It is only 
the stupidity which » without anxiety, that compla 
cenlly inames on “nothing a week, and that uncertain 
— vcryl” And yet such flying in the free of Provi 
dence is often spoken of as being disinterested and 
heroic, and the quiverfuls of children resultmg from 
It are supposed to be blessed. As if it were a bless 
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mg to give cbjJdren appetites of hunger and tbrst, 
and nothing to satisfy them 

Oa the other hand, there Js some troth m the 
saying that “what will keep one will keep two ’ There 
are bachelors who are so ultra pnide&t, and who hold 
such absurd opinions as to the expense of rDatnmony 
that, although they have enough moary they have no 
enough courage to enter the state. Pitt usdd to say 
that he could not alTord to marry, yet his battler's 
bill was so enormous that some one has calculated it 
as sSbrdiog his serrants about foaiteen pounds of 
meat a day, each man and womanl For the more 
economical reguJatioa of bis household, :f for no other 
reason, be should hare taken to himself a wife 

Newly mamed people should be careful not to 
pitch their rate of expenditure bgher than they can 
hope to coataue it, and they should remember that, 
asLordBacoo said, “it is less dtshoaourable to abndge 
petty charges (expenses) than to stoop to petty gel 
tings.” That was excellent advice which Dr Johnson 
gave to Boswell when the latter inhented bis paternal 
estate * You, dear sir, hare now a new station, and 
have therefore; new cares and new employments. lafe 
as Cowley seems to say, ought to resemble a well 
ordered poem, of which one rale generally received 
js that the exordium should be sunple, and should 
promise Uttle Eegm your new course of hfe with the 
least show and the least expense possible, you may at 
plessure increase both but you cannot easily dimmish 
Do not think jour estate your own, while any 
can call upon you for money which you cannot 
therefore begm with timorous parsimony Let i: 
^^yciur first care not to be xn any man s debt.” 
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The ihnfty «^fe ofBcnjimui FranVln fell It a fila 
diy indeed ^hen, by long accumulated *mall saiings, 
she was jble to surprise her husband one morning 
wiJi a china cup and a silrer spocn, from which to 
take his breakfast FraoVlin was shocked “Vou see 
how luxury creeps into familtcs in spue of principles ' 
he said.^ llTien his meal was oscr he went to the 
s'ore, and rolled home a wheelbarrow full of papers 
lliraigh Uie streets imh his own hands, lest fL.lki 
should get mnd of the china cup, and say he was 
above his business. 

AlUiough the creeping In of luxury 1$ to be guarded 
against at the commencement of married life, people 
should learn to grow nch gracefully It is no part of 
wisdom to depreciate tlie little elegances and social 
enjoyments of our homes. TJiose who can afTord it 
act wisely when they furnish their houses with hand 
some Amuiufe, coser ihe walls with suggesme paint 
mgs, and collect expensne books, for these ihmgs 
aSovd ecliwed Owe diy a jewdetwan told 

Dr Johnson that he had bought a suit of lace for his 
vnfe. Johnxon “ttell, sir, )ou have done a good 
thing and a wise thing" "I have done a good thing ’ 
said the gentleman, “but I do not know that I haie 
done a wise thing ” Jthnton es, sir, no money is 
better spent than whai 1$ laid out for domestic satis- 
faction. A man is pleased that his wife is dressed as 
well as other people, and a wife is pleased that she is 
dressed.” 

^^e should be particular about money matters, but 
not penurious. The penny soul never, it is said, came 
to twopence. There is that withholdcth more than is 
meet, but it tendelh to poverty Teople are often 
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Kig to give eh Idren appetites of hunger and thirst, 
and nothing to satis// them 

On the other hand there is some truth in the 
saj'ing that “what will keep one will keep two There 
are bachelors who are so ultra prudent, and who hold 
such absurd opinions as to the expense of inatnnioay 
that, although they have enough money they have not 
enough courage to enter the state Pitt usSd to say 
that be could not afford to marry yet his butcjier’s 
bill was so enormous that some one has calculated it 
as affording his servants about fourteen pounds of 
meat a day, each man and womanl For the more 
economical regulation of his household, if for no other 
reason, be should have taken to himself a wife. 

J»ewly mamed people should be careful not to 
p tch their rate of expenditure higher than they can 
hope to continue it and they should remember that, 
as Lord Bacon said, it u less dishoaonrable to abndge 
petty charges (expenses) than to stoop to petty get 
tings. That was excellent advice which Dr Johnson 
gase to Boswell when the latter inherited h s paternal 
estate You dear sir have now a new station and 
have therefore, new cares and ne v employments. Life 
as Cowley seems to say ought to resemble a well 
ordered poem of which one role generally received 
is that the exord um should be simple and should 
promise little. Begin yoor new course of life with the 
least show and the least expense possible you may at 
pleasure increase both, but you cannot easily dimmish 
them. Do not thmt your estate your own, while any 
man can call upon you for moaey which you cannot 
pay therefore begin w th timorous parsimony Let it 
be your first care not to be ra any man s debt 
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The thrifty wife of Benjamin Franklin felt it a gala 
day indeed when, by long accumulated small saamgs, 
she was jble to surprise her husband one rooming 
with a china cup and a silrcr spoon, from which to 
take his breakfast Franklin was shocked * You see 
how luxury creeps into families m spite of principles,” 
he said.^ UTien his meal was over he went to the 
store, and rolled home a wheelbarrow full of papers 
through the streets with his own hands, lest folks 
should get wund of the china cup, and say he was 
above his business. 

AlUiough the creeping in of luxury is to be guarded 
against at the commencement of married life, people 
should leara to grow rich gracefully Jt is no part of 
wisdom to depreciate the little elegances and social 
enjoyments of our homes. Those who can afford \i 
act Wisely when they furnish thcir houses with hand 
some furniture, cover the walls with suggestne paint 
mgs, and collect expensive books, for these things 
afford refined enjoymenL One day a gentleman told 
Dr Johnson that he had bought a suit of lace for hss 
wnfe Johtuon "Well, sir, you have done a good 
thing, and a wise thing" “I ha%e done a good thing ' 
said the gentleman, "but I do not know that I ha>e 
done a wise thing" /ohnion "Ves sir, no money 11 
better spent than what w laid out for domestic satis- 
faction. A man is pleased that his wife is dressed as 
well as other people, and a wife is pleased that she is 
dressed." 

^Ve should be particular about money matters, bat 
not penurious. The penny Soul ne>er, u is said, came 
to twopence There is that withholdeth more than is 
meet, but it tendclh to poverty People are ofen 
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saving at tJie wrong place; and spoil the ship for a 
halfpenny worth of tar They spare at the spigot, 
and let all run away at the bunghole. ^ 

She IS the wise wile who can steer between pftntin 
•ousness and such recklessness as is described m the 
following cutting from an Amencan penodicah "My 
dear fellow,” said Lavender, "it’s all very nice to talk 
about economizing and keeping a ngid account of ex 
penses, and that sort of thing, but 1 ve tried it. ywo 
weeks ago I stepped in on my way home Saturday 
night, and 1 bought just the gayest hiUe Kussian leather, 
cream laid account book jou ever saw, and a Silver 
penal to match it. I said to my wife after supper 
‘My dear, it seems to me it costs a lot of money to 
keep house ' She sighed and said *1 know xt does, 
Lawy, but sure I can’t help it. I’m just as 
economical as I can be. I don’t spend half as much 
for candy as you do for agars’ I ne\er take any 
notice of personalities, so I sailed nght ahead. 'I be* 
jnjr dejui- ihAt il we wwe tp ieep » Sinct saxtimt 
of everything we spend we could tcU just where to cut 
down I’ve bought you a little account book, and every 
Monday morning I'll give you some money, and you 
can set it down on dne side, and then, dunng the 
week, you can set down oo the other side eveiythmr» 
you spend. And then on Saturday night we can go 
over It and see just where the money goes, and how 
we can boil things down a little.’ Well, sir, she was 
just delighted — thought it was a first rate plan, and 
the pocket account book was lovely — regular David 
Copperfield and Dora busmess. Well, sir, the next 
Saturday night we got throogb supper, and she brought 
out that account book as proud as possibly aM handed 
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It over for inspection On one side was, 'Received 
from Lawy, 50 dols ' Hat's all right! Then I looked 
on the other page, and what do you think was there? 

it I?///' Then I laughed, and of course she 
cried, and vre gave tip the account book racket on the 
spot by mutual consent Ye^ sir, I've been there, and 
I know what domestic economy means, I tell you Let s 
hate a cigar ' 

^t IS the fear of this sort of thing, and especially 
of extravagance m reference to dress, that confirms 
many men m hachelotslup A society paper tells us 
that at a recent dance given at the West end, a married 
lady of extravagant habits impertinently asked a wealthy 
old bachelor if be remained single because be could 
not afford to keep a wife “My innocent young friend 
was the reply, ' I could afibrd to keep three, but 1 m 
not rich enough to pay the miUmer's bills of one 
A wife who puts coDsaence mto the management 
of her husband s money should not be obliged to ac 
count to him for the exact manner in which she lays 
out each penny in the pound An undue interference 
on his part will cause mudi domestic imtation and 
may have a bad influence on social morals 

In ‘ Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson 
his wife says, ‘ So liberal was he to her, and of so 
generous a temper, that he hated the mention of 
severed purses, his estate being so much at her dis 
posal that he never would receive an account of any 
tiling she expended" 

No one can feel dignified, fire, and happy without 
the control of a certain amount of money for the 
graces, the elegant adornments, and, above all, for the 
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saving at the wrong place, and spoil the ship for a 
halfpenny worth of tar They spare at the spigot, 
and let zU run away at the bunghole. ^ 

She IS the wise wife who can steer between pentm 
•ousoess and such recklessness as is described in the 
following cutting from an Amencan penodicaL “My 
dear fel/ow said Lavender, “its all very nice to talk 
about economuing and keeping a ngid account of cx 
penses, and that sort of thing but I ve tned it. Two 
weeks ago I stepped in on my way home Saturday 
night, and I bought just the gayest little Jlussian leather, 
cream laid account book you ever saw, and a sflver 
penal to match it. I said to my wife after supper 
My dear, it seems to me it costs a lot of money to 
keep house.’ She sighed and said ‘I know it does 
Lawy, but Im sure I cant help it Ira just as 
economical as I can be. I don t spend half as much 
for candy as you do for agars.’ I ne\er take any 
notice of personalities, so I sailed nght ahead. 'I be- 
lieve, my dear, that if we were to keep a strict account 
of everjUbing we spend we could tell just where to cut 
down I’ve bought you a httle account book, and every 
Monday momuig I’ll give you some money, and you 
can set it down on dae side, and then danng the 
week you can set down on the other side everting 
you spend. And then on Saturday night we r ft n go 
over It and see just where the money goes, and how 
we can boil things down a little.* Well sir she was 
just delighted — thought it was a first rate plan and 
the pocket account book was lovely — regular David 
Copperfield and Dora business. Well sir the next 
Saturday night we got through supper and she brought 
out that account book as proud as possible, zpA handed 
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certainly ngtt in transacting his legal business before 
mamage rather than afterwards. 

“Do not accustom yourself to consider debt only 
as, an uJconvemence, yoa will find it a calamity" 
Douglas Jerrold says that “the shut of Nesses was a 
shirt not paid for.” Those who would be happy 
though mamed must pitdi their scale of hving a 
degree ielow then means, rather than up to them, 
but this can only be done by keeping a careful ac 
count of mcome and expenditure John Locke strongly 
advised this course “Nothing,” he said, “is likelier to 
keep a man within compass than having constantly 
before his eyes the state of hi» affairs m a regular 
eoune of account.” The Duke of Wellington kept an 
accurate detailed account of all the tooneys received 
and expended by him. “X make a pomt,” he said, 
•of paying my own bills, and I advise every one to do 
the same. Formerly I used to trust a confidential 
servant to pay them, but I was cured of that folly by 
receiving one tnoming, to my great surprise, dues of a 
year or twos standing The fellow had specalated 
with my money, and leA my bills unpaid.” Talking 
of debt, his remark was, “It makes a slave of a nun.” 
Washington was as particular as Wellington was in 
matters of busmess detail. He did not disdam to 
scnitinue the smallest outgomgs of his household, even 
when holding the office of X^si^ent of the Amencan 
Union. 

^Tien Maginn, always drowned m debt, was asked 
what be paid for his wine, he replied that he did not 
know, but he beheved they “put something down m 
a book." This “putting down in a book” has proved 
the rum of a great many people The regular weekly 
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cliaritics of life. The batd'dratm line of slnsply paj- 
ing the hills closes a thousand avenues to pestle Jojs 
and pleasures in a tvomaa'a dai)/ life. 

We would advise all wives to stride the iron vAen 
hot, so to speak, by getting their husbands, before the 
ardour of the honeymoon cools, to give them an annual 
allowance. The lutte unavoidable demands on a hus- 
b.and's purse, to which a wife is so frequebtly com- 
pelled to has-c recourse, are very apt to create bicker- 
ing and discord; and when once good-humour « pat 
out of the way, it is not such an easy matter to bring 
it back again. 

A Chicago young lady, on being asked the usual 
question in which the tror^ “love, lioneur, and obey" 
occur, made the straightforward reply; “Yes, I will, if 
he does what he promises me nnandally." The con- 
duct of some husbands almost jusiifed this answer. 

As regards the important subject of Life Insurance 
there are lew hushani^ and Ihthers who can allbrrf to 
be indifTerent to the possibility of making adequate 
and immediate provision for those dependent upon 
them, in case of their sudden removaL 

This matter of life Insurance should be settled 
before marriage, as well as all other monetsTy and 
legal arrangements that have to be made either with 
the wife that is to be, or with her relations, because 
post matrimonial business details may introduce notes 
of discord into what might have been a harmonious 
home. “When I courted her, I tool, lawyer’s adv.ce, 
and signed eiery letter to my love — ‘Yours, without 
prejudicel'" It may not be necessary to be quite so 
cautious as the lover who tells us this; but he was 
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“ W her needle end her sheeR, 

Gars aolt claes look unust as weel s the new”— 

deserves the title of heroine for her efforts to keep up 
appearances 

But the senseless competitton that consists m giv- 
ing large entertainments, the huge "meat shows” which 
go under the name of dinner parties, have no tendency 
to promote true happiness Homes are made sweet 
by simplicity and fteedom from affectation, and these 
are also the qualities that put guests at their ease, and 
make them feel at home. A Dublin lady took a world 
of trouble to provide a variety of dishes, and have all 
cooked with great skill, for an cmertamment she was 
to give in honour of Dean Swift But from the first 
bit that was tasted she did not cease to undervalue 
the courses, and to beg indulgence for the shortcom 
logs of the cook "Hang it" said Swift, affer the an 
noyance bad gone on a little, "if everythmg is as bad 
as you say, 111 go home and get a herring dressed 
for myself” 

I once beard of a lady, who, sot being prqjared 
for the unexpected visitors, sent to the confectioner's 
for some tarts to help out the dinner All would bare 
gone off well, but that the lady, wishing to keep up 
appearances, said to the servant "Ahl what are those 
tarts?” “Foiirpence apiece, maam,” was the reply 

There are thousands of women in these islands 
who cannot marry But why can they not many? 
Because they have false notions about respectabiluy 
And so long as this is the case, young men will do 
well to decline the famous advice, ‘ Many early — yes, 
many early, and many often.’ 

“Why,” aslrM a Sussex labourer, "should I give a 
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payment of tradesmen is not only more honest, but far 
more economical. I know a wi/e who says that she 
cannot afford to get into the books of tradesmen, and 
who pndes hersdf upon the fact that she will never 
haunt her husband after her death in the shape of*an 
unpaid bill. These pnociptes will induce married 
people to always try to have a fund reserved for sick 
ness, the necessity of a change of abode, aed other 
contingenaes 

Perfect confidence as regards money matters should 
exist^between mamed people In a letter to a young 
lady upon her marriage, Swift says, “I thmk you ought 
to be well informed bow much your husband s revenue 
amounts to, and be so good a computer as to leap 
withm It that part of the management which falls to 
jour share, and not to put yourself in the number of 
those polite ladies who think they gam a great pomt 
when they bare teased their husbands to buy them a 
new equipage, a laced bead, or a fine petticoat, with 
out once coDsidenng what long score remamed unpaid 
to the butcher” 

With regard to keeping up appearances it must be 
remembered that few people can afford to disregard 
them entirely A shabby bat that in a rich man would 
pass for perhaps an amiable eccentnaty, might con 
ceivably cause the tailor to send m his bill to a poorer 
customer In this matter, as in so many others, we 
may act from a right or from a wrong mouve Nowhere 
IS the attempt to keep up appearances more praise- 
worthy than in the case of those who have to house- 
keep upon very small incomes. The cotter's wife m 
ftuniss poem who— 
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CHAPTER VIV 

TIIE UAKAGEMENT OF SERVANTS, 

• "A good mistress males a good serract ’ — Preieri 

Is Eogland maier/amthat is altrajs complammg of 
servant difficulties. Those, however, who have lived 
in some of our colonies know that the very thought of 
an English servant conveys a certain soothing sensa 
tion to feelings that have been harassed by the 
servants-^-if we may so name such tyrants— m these 
places. A friend of mine m Bermuda wished to hire 
a nurse. One day, as she was sitting m her verandah, 
a coloured person appeared before her and suggested, 
la}ii]g great emphasis on the words in italics, “Are 
jou (he woman (hat wants a ia<fy to norse your bs.by?’" 

The servants in this and some other parts of the 
world consider themselves not merely equal bnt much 
superior to then employer^ and there is a ecsisequent 
difnculty m managmg them. If you show any dism 
clination to their giving to thends much of the food 
With which you had hoped to sustam your Cimily, 
they will disappear from your establishment without 
givmg the slightest warning A servant wishes to 
keep one or two members of her famfly in your house 
If }0U dare to object, your widely spread reputation 
for meanness will prevent aiqr other servant appljnng 
f^r your situation for months. In a word, the em 
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woman half my victuals for cooking the other half?" 
Imagine the horror of this anti matrimonial reasoner 
if It were proposed that he should give half his vic- 
tuals for not cooking at all, or domg anytlung except 
keepmg up appearances “He was reputed,’ iays 
Bacon, “one of the wise men that made answer to the 
question, when a man should marry? A young man 
not yet, an elder man not at all" This answer would 
not appear so wise, if we had less erroneous notions 
on the subject of keeping up appearances. * 
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think that they should diange their employers as 
readfly as their dresses, and never imagine that there 
could be between themselves and them any common 
latest. tDnly the other day I heard of a lady who 
had m one year ks many as fourteen cooLsl How 
could this mistress be expected to take any interest 
in or to consider herself responsible for the well being 
of such birds of passage? 

And yet surely the beads of a household are nearly 
as responsible for their senants as they are for their 
own children We are the keepers of these our 
brothers and sisters, and are m a great measure guilty 
of the vices we tempt them to commit A lady was 
engaged m domestic aflain, when some one rang the 
street door bell, and the Roman Catholic servant gu -1 
was bidden to say that her mistress was sot at home 
She answered, “Yes, ma'am, and when I confess to 
the pnest, sh^l I confess it as your sin or mine?” 

It 18 an unquestioned faa that many of the faults 
of servants are due to a want of due care on the part 
of their mistresses, who put up with badly-done work 
and make dishonesty easy by leaving thmgs about 

If ve want really good servants we must make 
them ourselves, so even from selfish motives we should 
do all we can to influence them for good- But it is 
much easier to roar than to make, and with servants 
the easiest way of doing this is to let them see that 
we are afraid of them. People spoil their servants 
from fear oftener than from regard Some are afraid 
of the manner of their servants They pass over many 
faults because they do not like the sull^ looks and 
impertinent reply with whi^ a rebuke is received. 

Fifty years ago servants might be allowed to con 
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plojers of these helpful beiogs are every day reminded 
of the servant who said to his master “I don t wish 
to be imreasonablef but 1 want three things, sir more 
wages, less work, and I should like to have the keys 
of the wine-cellar 

Though matters are not quite so bad at home, 
there are nevertheless many much tned masters and 
mistresses. Certainly some of them deserve'to suffer 
They have not given the very least attention to^the 
art of managing servants. As parents spoil their dul 
dren and wonder at the results, so do these masters 
and mistresses their servants. At one time they pro- 
voke them to anger about tnfles, at other times they 
allow them to do as they like. Now they treat them 
With extreme coldness, on other occasions undue 
familiarity is permitted hi a word, they forget the 
fact that there is a common human nature between 
the kitchen and the parlour which must be admitted 
and well studied 

The ancient Romans, though they were heathen 
and though with them scrraots meant slaves included 
in the idea of famha their servants as well as their 
children. So too it was once amongst ourselves. 
Servants used to ' enter the family and share to 
some degree its and cares, while they received 
from it a corresponding amount of interest and syra 
pathy All this IS changed. Servants are now rolling 
stones that gather no moss either for themselves or 
their employers. They never dream of considering 
themselves members of the family to stick to it as it 
to them through ail difficulties not absolutely over 
whelming. To them "master is merely the man who 
pays, and “missis the woman who “womts.' They 
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think that they should change their employers as 
readily as their dresses, and never imagine that there 
could be between themselves and them any common 
mtvest. M)nly the other day I heard of a lady who 
had in one year Vs many as fourteen cooksl How 
could this mistress be expected to take any interest 
in or to consider herself responsible for the well being 
of such birds of passage? 

And yet surely the heads of a household are nearly 
as responsible for their servants as they are for their 
own children We are the keepers of these our 
brothers and sisters, and are m a great measure guilty 
of the vices we tempt them to commit A lady was 
engaged in domestic affairs, when some one rang the 
street door bell, and the Roman Catholic servant girl 
was bidden to say that her mistress was not at home 
She answered, “Yes, ma'am, and when I confess to 
the pnest, shall I confess it as your sm or mine?” 

It is an unquestioned fact that many of the faults 
of servants are due to a want of due care on the part 
of their mistresses, who put up with badly done work 
and make dishonesty easy by leaving things about 

If we want really good servants we must make 
them ourselves, so even from selfish motives we should 
do all we can to influence them for good But it is 
Tnurh easier to mar than to make, and with servants 
the easiest way of doing this is to let them see that 
we are afraid of them People spoil their servants 
from fear oflener than from regard Some are afraid 
of the manner of their servants They pass over many 
faults because they do not like the sulky looks and 
impertinent reply with which a rebuke is received 

Fifty years ago servants might be allowed to con- 
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srder the wanung of masters as a poor attempt at wit, 
as the Scotch coachman cvideatlj did who, on being 
dismissed, replied, “Na, na; I drove je to your 
christening, and Pll drive ye yet to your bdria]4'’*and 
the cook, who answered in similar cncnmstances, “It’s 
oae use ava gieing me wamiDg; gif ye ^trtn.T lea 
when ye hae gotten a gude servant, I ken when I hac 
a gude master.” As, however,’ servants are now seldom 
attadted to a famOy by old associations they look 
upon the withdrawal of notice as a sign of wea^ess, 
and give themselves airs accordingly. 

We should give oar orders m a polite but 6rm 
manner, like one accustomed to be obeyed. It some* . 
times simplifies matters considerably to make a servant 
understand that she mast either give in. or go out. 
When fatilt has to be foond, let >it be done sharply 
and once for all, but nagging is dispiriting and in- 
tolerable. ‘‘\Vhy do yon desire to leaie me?" said a 
gentleman to his footman. "JDeeanse, to speak the 
tmth, i canact bear year tensper.” “To 2>e sore, 1 am 
passionate, but my passion is no sooner on than it’s 
ofC" “Yes," replied the servant, “but it’s no sooner 
off than it’s on." Still we must never forget that the 
greatest firmness is the greatest mcrty. Here is an 
illustration. The Rev. H. Lansdell tells us in his 
book “Through Siberia,” that a Siberian friend of his 
had a convict servant, whom he had sent away for 
drunkenness. The man came back entreating that he 
might be reinstated, but his master said, "Ho; I have 
warned you continually, and dCae everything I could 
to keep you sober, but in vain.”. “Yes," said the 
man; “but then, sir, you slunld have given me a 
good thrashing" ilany a servant girl has gone to 
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Ihe bad because at some critical moment her mistress 
did not give her a good tongue thrashing 

It canpot spoil tncd servants to ask their opinion 
and* advice on ce^m occasions, but we should not 
expect them to tmnk for us altogether To do this 
makes them as conceiled as the Irish servant who 
replied to his master when that mfenor bemg suggested 
his view? as to the way some work should be done, 
“Uell, Sir, you may know best, but I know better!" 
Still, it IS well to let servants know as often as we 
conveniently can the reason of our commands. This 
gives them an interest in their work, and proves to 
them that they are not considered mere machines. 
Kever let a mistress be afraid of insisting upon that 
respect which her position demands. In torn she can 
^omt out that every rank in life has its own peculiar 
dignity, and that no one is more worthy of respect 
than a good servant We should feel just as thankful 
to our servants for sernng us, as we expect them to 
be for the shelter and care of the home which we 
offer them. There is a perfectly reciprocal obligation, 
and the manner of the employer must recognue it 
“tYhereas thy servant worketb truly, entreat him not 
evil, nor the huelmg that bestoweth himself wholly for 
thee. Let thy soul love a good servant, and defraud 
him not of liberty" We have no right to every mo- 
ment of a servant’s time, and he or she will work all 
the better for an occasional holiday 

Those who feel that they axe responsible ftr the 
character of their servants will endeavour to provide 
them With innocent amusements. \Vhen papers and 
books are read above stain they might be sent down 
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to the kitchen. If tha irere done, Uterature of the 
"penny dreadful” descnption would to a great extent 
be exduded. 

Many employers behave as if the la?^ of good 
manners did not apply to Uietr dealings with servants. 
Apparently they consider that servants should not be 
allowed any feelings. This was not the opinion of 
Chesterfield, who observes “I am more ^pon my 
guard as to my behaviour to my servants, an^ to 
others who are called my infenors, than I am towards 
my equals, for fear of being suspected of that mean 
and ungenerous senbment of desiring to make others 
feel that diSerence which fortune tm, perhaps too 
undeservedly, made between us” It is difficult, per 
haps, to strike the exact mean between superciliousness 
and excessive familiarity, but we must make every 
eiTort to amve at it. There is nothing more keenly 
appreaated by servants than that evenness of temper 
which respects itself at the same tune that it respects 
Qlheis. A lady visvled a dying servant who had lived 
with her for thirty years. "How do you find jrouiself 
to-day, Mary? ' said her mistress, taking hold of the 
•withered hud which was held out. “Is that you, 
ray darling mistress? and a beam of joy overspread 
the old womans face. "O yesl ' sh* added looking 
up, “it IS you my kind ray mannerly mistressl 

Part of Miss Harriet Martineau s ideal of happiness 
was to have young servants whom she might tram and 
attach to herself. In later when scllled in a house 
of her own, she was ra the habit of calling her maids 
m the evening and pointing out to them on the map 
the operations of the Cnmean war, for she thought 
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that young English women should take an intelligent 
interest m the doings of their country Mrs Carlyle 
was another tender mother mistress to her servants 
though h»r letters have made the world acquainted 
with the incessant* contests which she was obliged to 
wage with ‘ mutinous maids of all work' as Carlyle 
used to call them. “One of these maids was untidy, 
useless uj all ways, but ‘abounding in grace,' and m 
consequent censure of every one above or below her, 
and*of everythmg she couldnt understand. After a 
long apostrophe one day, as she was bringing in dinner, 
Carlyle ended with, ‘And this I can tell you, that if 
you don't cany the dishes straight, so as not to spill 
the gravy, so far from being tolerated m heaven, you 
won't be even tolerated on earth,’” It was better te 
teach the poor creature even m this rough way than 
not at all, that she ought to put her religion into the 
daily round and common tasks of her business, that 

* A serrwt «Ul> this d«a$e 
llalces dnidg«Ty diTine 
Who swt«p« « loom u for Thy 
Makes (hat and the action hoe. 

So much of the comfort of home depends upon 
servants that a wise mistress studies them and values 
their co-operation. 

“She beedeth well their ways, 

Upon her tongoe the law of kindness dwells. 

With wisdom she dispenses blame or praise, 

And ready sympathy her bosom tw^ 

She sees that their meak are regularly served, 
le 
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and that they are undisturbed during the time set 
apart for them. She docs not think that any hole 
arill do for a serrant's bedroom, ^^Tien canng for 
the children that they may hare their little«entertam 
ments and enjo^Tnents to bnghteu their Jives *she 
includes the scnants m the orcle of her S)TOpathies 
and IS always on the watch to make them feel that 
they are an integral part of the home and that, if 
they have to work for it and to bear its burden 
they are not excluded from a real share in its mterests 
and joys. In a word, she feels for them and with 
them, and as a rule they do their best for her That 
servants are not always ungrateful every good mistress 
IS well aware. Among the msenpuons to the early 
Christian martyrs found m the catacombs at Home 
there is one which proves that there were in those 
days as no doubt there are con grateful servants. 

< Here lies Gordianus, deputy of Gaul who was mur 
dered with all bis family, for the faith. They rest m 
peace. Kis handmaid Theophila, set up this. Gentle, 
loving Tbeophilal There wws no one left but thee to 
xemember poor Gordianus, and perhaps his little 
ejuldren, whom thou didst tend 

Jq managing scnants a little judicious praise is a 


•wonderful incenuve. The Puke of Wellington once 
guested the connoisseur whom the author of “Tancred 
fertos finest judge m Europe to provide him a 
1 { Fel X whom the late Lord Seaford was re- 
1 dsntly about to part with on economical grounds, 
rerommended and recened. Some months after 
bis patron was dinmg with Lord Seaford, and 
the fir^t course was half over he observed, “So 
dukes cook to dress your 
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dinner” "I have got Fell*," replied Lord S, "but he 
IS no longer the duke’s cook. The poor fellow came 
to me wijh tears in his e}cs, and begged me to take 
him back again, at reduced tiages or no wages at all, 
for he he was determmed not to remam at Apsley 
House 'Has the duke been finding fault?’ said L 
•Oh no, my lord, I would stay if he had, he is the 
kindest aid most liberal of masters, but I serve him a 
dmijer that would make Ude or Francatelli burst with 
env}, and he says nothing, I go out and leave him to 
dme on a dinner badly dressed by the cookmaid, and 
he says nothing Dat hurt my feelings, my lord ’ " 

On the vexed rjuestion of "visitors,” mistresses 
might say to their servants, “When we stay in a lady’s 
house, we cannot ask visitors without an uvitation 
from our hostess, and we wish you to observe the same 
courtesy towards us. When we think it advisable we 
will tell you to invite your friends but we reserve to 
ourselves the tight to issue the invitation, and if your 
friends come to see you, we expect that you shall ask 
our permission if you maj receive them.” A mistress 
who does not forget the time when she used to meet 
her affianced thus writes. * I always invite their con 
fidence, and if I find any servants of my household 
are respectably engaged to be mamed, I allow the 
joung men to come occasionally to the house, and 
perhaps on Christmas Day, or some festival of the 
kind, mvite them to dine m the kitchen, and I have 
never yet found my trust misplaced. I should not 
like my own daughters only to see theu: affianced 
husbands out of doors, and though the circumstances 
m the two cases difier materially, as a woman I con 
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sider we ought to enter into the feelings of those other 
nomen who are serving onder os. ' 

Half the domestic diffieoUics arise from a want of 
honesty among mistresses la the characters sfhicb they 
give each other of the servants they discharge. Many 
a servant receives flattenog recommendations who 
does not deserve any better than the following “The 
bearer has been in my house a year — minas eleven 
months. During this time she has shown herself 
diligent~at the house door, frugal — in work, miadful 
— of herself, prompt — in excuses, friendly — towards 
men, faithful— to her lovers, and honest — when every 
thing had vanished" 

it IS often sdrocated that tramiog schools should 
be established for domestic servants, as 3 remedy to 
meet the domestic servant difliculty But improvement 
roust begin at the head. If we are to have trauung 
schools ^ domestic servants, tie servants may veij 
well say that there ought to be a training school for 
mistresses. To rule well is even more difficult than to 
serve well 

The mistress then should leam how and when 
everything ought to be done, so that m the first place 
she can mstnicS, and, m the second, correct, if her 
orders be not earned ouL If she does any of the 
household work herself, let it be to save keeping a 
servant, not to help those she Ti»<- *1116 more you do 
in the way of help, the worse very often you are 
served lit your servants understand that you also 
have your duties, and that your object m employing 
them IS to enable you to cany on your work m com 
fort. So much have young women been spoiled by 
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this system of auxiliary latxnir, that ooe cook who came 
to be engaged asked who was to fill her kitchen scuttle 
as she wpold not do it henelf Mistresses must unite 
IQ the interest of;lhe serrants themselves as much as 
in their own, to put down this sort of thing for the 
demands have berame so iQsolent, that, as a smart 
little maid once expressed it, • TTieT’re all wanting 
places where the work u put ouL" 
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CHAPTER XV. 

PKZPARATTOV FOR PAEEfTHOOD. ♦ 

"If a netthant cotninatceil bosmsst wicliont soj of 

antlimetie and book k«<pm^, we cbocM exclaim at his foU7*aaii 
look for disaxtroos consetjaeaccs. Or if, before studjin^ asatomr, 
a nun set sp as a farmed opentor, we should wtnder at bu 
eadaaty and pity his pat ents. Bot that parents thoold begin the 
difhenlt task of Teanag childieii wuhoct eret hanng Etren a ihovght 
to the pnaaples^physcal, ouml. or intelleetnal — which ought to 
guide them, etates neither suipnse at the actors cor p ty for their 
Tictma .”— Spnetr 

WHETHEst &s beinog on tbe happuess of parenU 
themselres, or as afftctiog tbe characters and lires of 
their chDdra, a knowledge of the nght methods of 
juTcnile culture — phpical, mtellectna], and moral — is 
a knowledge of extreme importance. Tlus topic should 
be the final one m the contse of instruction passed 
through by each man and iroman, but it is entirely 
neglected. 

“If by some strange chance," says Mr Herbert 
Spencer, “not a ves ige of us descended to the remote 
fiiture sate a pile of our school books or some college 
exammation papers, we may unagine how puziled an 
antiquary of the period would be on finding m them 
no sign that the learners were ever likely to be parents. 
"Thu mnst hare been the atmeulum for their cell 
bales,” we may fancy him concluding "I perceire 
here an eloborate preparation for many things, but I 
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find no reference whatever to the bringing up of 
children The) could not have been so absurd os to 
omit all training for this gravest of responsibilities 
Endentl} f then, this was the school course of one of 
their monastic orders," 

Parents go into their office with zeal and good 
intentions, but without any better knowledge than that 
which i? snpplicd by the chances of unreasoning 
custom, impulse, fancy, Joined with the suggestions 
of Ignorant nunes and the prejudiced counsel of 
grandmothers. ‘ Against stupidity the gods themselves 
are powerlessi Ue all understand that some kind of 
preparation is necessary for the merchant, the soldier, 
the surgeon, or even for making coats and boots, but 
for the great responsibility ofparenthood all preparation 
IS Ignored, and people begin the diffic^t task of 
rearing children without ever having given a thought 
to the principles that ought to guide them. 

How fatal are the resultsl IVho shall say how 
many early deaths of children and enfeebled constini 
tioss, iioplyiag ntorsi and tatcScctaal vexlncss, are 
caused by ignorance on the part of parents of the 
commonest laws of life? Every one can think of illus- 
trations Our clothing is, in reference to the temperature 
of the body merely an equivalent for a certain, amount 
of food for by diminisbiog the loss of heat, it diminishes 
the amount of fuel needful for maintaining heat. Those 
parents cannot be aware of this who give their children 
scanty clothing m order to harden them, or who only 
allow a dawdling walk beside a groivn up person mstead 
of tbe boisterous play whidi all young animals requue 
and wbicb would produce warmth. 

Fathers who pride themselves on taking prizes at 
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cattle shows for their sheep aod pigs are not at all 
asliamcd never to ascertain the best kind of food for 
feeding children They do not care jf their children 
ire fed with monotonous food though charfge of jdict 
IS required for the preservation of I ealth. 

And then as to ^e intelteds of children. Ignorance 
puts books into their bands full of abstract matter m 
those early years when the only lessons they are capable 
of learning are those taught by concrete objects. l»ot 
knowing that a child a restless observation and ^nse 
of wonder are for a few jrears its best instructors, 
parents endeavour to occupy its attention with dull 
abslrattions. It is no wonder that few grown op people 
know anything about the beauties and wonders of 
nature. During those years when the child should 
have been spelling out nature a pnmer and pleasurably 
exercising his powers of observation grammar, Ian 
guages and other abstract studies have occupied most 
of his attention. Having been "presented with a 
universal blank of natures worts he hams to see 
everything through books, that is, through other men s 
ejes and the greater part of his knowledge m aAer 
life consists of mere words. 

We are aware that it mil provoke laughter to hint 
that for the proper bringing up of childi^ a know 
ledge of the elementary pnoaples of phys ology 
psychology and ethics are indispensable May we 
not, however hold up this ideal of hir Herbert Spencer 
to ourselves and to others? "Here are" he says, "the 
indisputable facts that the development of children 
in mind and body follows certain laws, that unless 
these laws are m some degree conformed to by parents, 
=<ieath is inevitable, that unless they are m a great 
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degree confonned to, there must result serious physical 
and mental defects, and that only when they are com- 
pletely ccjpformed to can a perfect maturity be reached. 
Judge, then, whether aH who may one day be parents 
shoidd not strive with some anxiety to learn what 
these laws are *’ “I was not brought up, but dragged 
up,” said the poor girl m the tale, and she touched 
unconsci&usly the root of nme-tentM of the vice and 
misery of the world 

Great as is the importance of some information, if 
children are to be properly reared, still knowledge 
is by no means aE that preparation for parent 
hood should include. ^Vhile i)octor Johnson was 
musing over the fire one evening in Thrale's drawing- 
room, a young gentleman suddenly, and, as Johnson 
seems to have fancied, somewhat disrespectfully, called 
to him "Mr Johnson, would you advise me to many?” 
Johnton (angrily) "Sir, I would advise no man to 
many who is not likely to propagate understanding" 

Would the doctor have extended this restriction to 
all men and women who are not likely to propagate 
good bodies and souls? We know that there are 
people whose misfortunes and vices will spoil and mm, 
not merely the lives of those they marry, but the lives 
of their children too The miserable inheritance of 
their imperfections will be transmitted to coming 
generations If it were only possible to keep all these 
people single, those who will be living thirty years 
hence would be living in a very diflerent world from 
this 

The only restriction pnbltc opinion now puls to 
any marriage is that it should not be forbidden by 
the "Table of Kindred and Affinity” contamed m the 
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Prayc' Boole. ^^Tien wjU all improvident mamaj'cs be 
equally illegal? IV hen will serofula, madness, drunlen 
ness, or even bad temper and excessive selfishness be 
considered as just causes and iropedunents nliy paUies 
should not be joined together in holy matrimony 
Only the best men and women of this generation — ■ 
could these be discotered — should become the parents 
of the next ♦ 

It has been flippantly asked why we should coijsult 
the interests of the next generation since the next 
generation has done nothing for us. The answer is 
plain. VV’e have no right to bequeath to it an heritage 
of woe. Every man and woman can do much to make 
themsehes worthy of the honour and responsibility ol 
being a parent Let them preserve their health, cult: 
vate their soaal aflections, and, above all, abstain 
from those sios which science and bitter expenence 
assure us are visited on children. It is only when 
they do this that a new edition of themselves u 
called for 

‘ tVho b tbe bappy bosbaod? He 
Who, acsniuof Im miwedded tile 
Thanhs Hearen with a c<7n.«aence tree, 

Twas laitUoI to his future wife. 

And who are the happy parents? Those who, scanning 
th^ir UDwedded lives, thank Heaven th^ were faithful 
to future children. 

It IS to be hoped that few men now are as care 
less or as ignorant of consequences to children as was 
hir Tulbver m George Eliot’s *Mill on the Ross," 
when be picked his wife from her sisters “o’ purpose, 
'cause she was a bit weal, like." We have come to 
that, m order to be good moUiers, women must be 
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verj unlike Mrs, Pullet m the same story, who was 
bent on proving her gentili^ and wealth by the deli 
caqr of her health, and the quantity of doctor’s stuff 
she j35uld*aSbrd to imbibe. 

Bat parents ha?e not ^together given up sacnfiang 
their own health and the health of their children to 
the Moloch of fashion They have not quite ceased 
to bum incense to vanity We have still to complain, 
as did Frances Kemble, that the race is ruined for 
the sake of fashion “I cannot beheve that women 
were intended to suffer as mnch as they do, and be 
as helpless as they are, to child beanng, but rather 
that both are the consequences of our many and 
various abuses of our consututions and infractions of 
God’s natural laws Tight stays, tight garters, tight 
shoes, and similar concessions to the vaganes of 
femmine fashion, are accountable for mauy of the ills 
that afdict both mother and child" 

When King David was forbidden to build a temple 
for God’s service because be had shed blood abundantly, 
•with noble self forgetfulness be laid up before his 
death materials with which Solomon his son might 
have the honour of building it If parents would 
imitate his e:iainple and Jay up the materials of good 
character and health, what glorious temples they might 
erect to God m the bodies, mmds, and souls of their 
cluldreni 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

“WITAT IS THE OSK OF A CHILD?” 

) *'A dmry pUee woold be Uus nnb 
V ere there aa btiJe people la it 
The aen^ of life ironld }o»e lu nuth 
Vfere there ao childm to becm iL 
**i«o babe within oar arms to leap 

1^0 1 ttle feet toward ilomber lesdis^ 

Y«o I (lie keee la prajer to bead. 

Our lipa the fweet worda leading 
* The iteraa soali wmid grow more stern, 

XJofdthitg team more bbamoa, 

And tnaa to «oie celdaeu tan. 

And woma woold be leas w o ma n. 

{‘Li'e a sang, mdeed, woold lose lU chana^ 

I ere there oo bsbiea to beg in it 
\ A dolefal place this world wc^ be, 

\\ee ttuae no Litle people in iL** 

CrtaiJaf tt'XiSfur 

Whct Franklin nude his disc o r et/ of the ideotitf 
of lightning and dectna^ people asked, “Of what 
use IS it? ' Hie philosopher's retort was “\Vhat is 
the use of a child? It maj become a mani This 
question — “AVhat is the use of a child?” iS not likely 
to be asked by our young mamed fiiends m reference 
to the first mmutore pledge who is about to crown 
their wishes. They bdiere that one day he will be- 
ajme “the guardian of the liberties of Europe the 
bulwark and honour of his aged parents." IVhat a 
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bond of union! ^Vhat an incentive to tenderness! 
That husband has an unfeeling disposition who does 
not find himself irresistibly drawn by the new and 
tend£r tie that now exists. 

I hope I appreciate the satue of children tVe 
should soon come to nothing without them, ^\l^at is 
a house without a baby? It may be comparatively 
quiet, hut it is very dull A childless home misses 
Its thsciphne and loses its music; 

Children are not certain sorrows and uncertain 
pleasures” when properly maniged If some parents 
taste the stream bitter it is very often they themselves 
who have poisoned the fountain. They treated their 
duldreawben very young merely as playthings, humour 
mg every capnce, and sacnficisg to present fasaes 
future welfare, then, when the ^ariti of infancy had 
passed, they commenced a system of restraint and 
seventy, and displayed displeasure and untability at 
the very defects of which they themselves laid the 
foundation. 

“In an evening spent with Emerson ' says one who 
knew him “he made one remark which left a memot 
able impression on my mind Two children of the 
gentleman at whose house we met were playing m the 
room, when their father lemaiked ‘Just interesting 
age’ ‘And at what age,’ asked Mr EroersoD, are 
children «o/ interesting? " He regarded them with 
the eye of a philosopher and a poe% and saw the pos 
sibilitics that surround their very being with mfinite 
mterest. Each of his own children was for him a 
harbinger of sunny hours, an angel sent from God 
with tidings of hope. 

Jeremy Taylor says. No man can tell but he that \ 
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loves his ehfldren how manj deliaous accents malce a 
man’s heart dance in the pretty conversation of those 
dear pledges, their diildishness, their stammering, 
their little angers, their innocence, their imjlerfections, 
their necessities, are so many httld emanations of joy 
and comfort to him that delights in their persons and 
society” And what shall be said of the man who 
does cot love his children? That he, far more 
the unmusical man — 

"Is fit for tx«uoos stratagems, and spoils. 

The motioos of his xpint aie dnQ as nigh^ 

And hu airecQoas dwk as Erebus. 

Let no such man be trusted. 

"Civic Virtues, unless they have their origin and con- 
secration in private and domestic virtues, are but the 
virtues of the theatre. He who has not a lovug 
heart for his child, cannot pretend to have any true 
love for humanity ” 

“I do not wonder,’ said Dr Arnold, ‘ that it was 
thought a great mutortune to die childless in ofd times, 
when they had not fuller light — it seems so completely 
wnping a man out of existence” “Write ye this man 
childless.” Cutler’s four children died before him. 

In. his sixty seventh year we find Moore vmling The 
last of our fitc children u now gone, and we are left 
desolate and alone Not a single relative have I left 
now m the world Howr Hallam was successively 
bereaved of sons so nch in promise is well known 
There is a touching gravestone m the cloisters of \V est 
minster Abbey witn the inscnption, “Jane Lister, dears 
child, died Oct. 7, 1688 ’ These parents knew only 
too well the value of a child 

A merchant in the city was accustomed to demand 
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*n excuse from his clerhs whenever they arrived late. 
The excuse given, he invamhty added, “Very well; 
but don’t let it happen again." One morning a mar> 
ned^ clerk? being behind time, was promptly interro- 
gated as to the erase. Slightly embarrassed, he re- 
plied, “The truth is, sir, I had an addition to my family 
this morning, and it was not convenient to be here 
sooner.” gVery well," said the merchant, m his quick, 
nervous manner, “very well, but don’t let it happen 
aguil." 

There are people who think one, or, at most, two 
chddren very well, but they don't wish it to happen 
again and again. So frequently do additions happen 
at Salt Lake City that ome families can, it ts said, 
fill the theatre. One must love children very much to 
see the use of possessing the mnth part of a theatre- 
fuL And yet a family that u too small 1$ almost as 
great an evd as one that 1$ too large It may be 
called a “large little family” Often an only child 
gives as much trouble as a large fomUy Dr Smiles 
tells us that a lady who, snlb her husband, had in- 
spected most of the lunatic asylums of England and 
the Continent, found the most numerous class of pa 
tients was almost always composed of those who had 
been only children, and whose wills had thsrefors 
rarely been thwarted or disaplined in early life 

What constitutes a la^ family? Upon this pomt 
there is much difference of opinion A poor woman 
was complaining one day that she did not receive her 
proper share of charitable doles Her neighbour Mrs 
Hawke, m the next court, came in for everything and 
“got more than ever she was entitled to, for Mrs Hawke 
had no family — not to speak of, only nine" "Only 
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ninel how many then have you? ' was the natural 
rejoinder “Fourteen living,” she replied- But even 
fourteen is not such a very large number when one is 
used to it. Some one is said to have begun a story 
of some trilling adventure which had befallen him with 
the words, ‘As I was crossing Oxford Street the other 
day with fourteen of my daughters" — 1-aughter fol 
lowed, and the narrator never got beyond t^pse intro- 
ductory words. We do not believe tius anecdote, but 
if It were true, was there not somethmg heroic iil the 
contented, matter of faa way m which the man spoke 
of his belongings? "Fourteen of my daughtersi" An 
unsympathuing spectator might have said that any 
one with such a following ought to have been aossmg 
not Oxford Street, but the Atlantic. 

A nursery maid was le&dtog a little child up and 
down a gardeiL “1st a laddie or a lassie?" asked 
the gardener "A laddie,” said the maid “Weel,” 
said he, ‘ I m glad o’ that, for there s ower mony wo- 
men in the world." ‘ Heck, man, ’ was the reply, ‘did 
ye no ken there’s aye maist sown o’ the best crap? ’ 
This rejoinder was more ready than correct, for as a 
matter of fact more boys are bom than girls. It is 
natural for parents to desire oSspnng of both sexes. 
Both are required to complete a family Being brought 
up together the boys acquire something of their sisters’ 
delicacy and tact, while the girls leam something of 
their brothers’ self reliance and independence. 

Desire not a multitude of improfitable children, 
neither delight m ungodly sons. Though they mulj 
ply, rejoice mot in them except the fear of the Lord 
be 171th them. Trust not thou in their life, neither 
respect their multitude for one that is just is better 
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than a thousand, and better it is to die without chil- 
dren, than to have them that are ungodly ” In reference 
to children quality is far more to be desired than 
quaality Without accepting pessimism, we may deny 
that the mere propagation of the human race is an 
object which presents itself as in itself a good. The 
chief end of man is not simply to have “the hope 
and the aiisfortune of bemg," but to glorify God and 
to serve humanity IVhat is the use of a child who 
IS liilely to do neither? 

If It be the will of God to withhold offspnng/rom 
a young couple, nothing should be said either by the 
husband or wife that could give the other pain on the 
subject To do so is more than reprehensTble,'' it is 
odious and contemptible How unlile Elkanob, when, 
with sentiments at once manly and tender, be thus 
addresses his weepmg wife — “Hannah, why weepesi 
thou? and why eatest thou not? and why is thy heart 
grieved? am not I better to thee than ten sons?” 

•*We, Ignorant of onnelm, 
oHea our ovn harau wbicb the wise power* 

Deny ns for our good, so find we prolit 
By losing of our prayer*. " 

Wntmg on this subject a lady tells us that she had a 
relation who was mamed some years without htvmg 
a child Her feelings partook not only of grief, but 
of anguish at length, a lovely boy was granted her 
“Spare, O God, the life of my Ueism^, ’ was her con 
slant prayer Her blessmg uat spared he grew to 
the jears of manhood, squandered a fine fortune, 
married a servant maid, and broke his mothers heart' 
Another intimate friend of the author’s nas mcon 
solable for not havmg chSdren. At length, the prospect 
ti 
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of her becotnins a niother »ras certam, and her joy 
was extreme. The moment of Inal am\ed for four 
days and nights her suffcnnjs and torture ^cre not to 
be allayed medical shdl or hamza aid. At length 
her cnes ceased, and, at the same moment that she 
gave birth to fare children, she herself had become a 
corpse ‘'Girc me chfldrtt,” said the impauent and 
weeping Rachel, "or else I die” (Gea. xxx^ i). Her 
prayer was heard, and la ginng birth to her bty the 
mother expired. 

Another unpassioncd mother, as she bent mer the 
bed of her sicl. infant, called out, ‘*0h, no, I eannel 
resign him. It u impossible, I eannt resign bint" 
A person present, stracL with her words, noted them 
down in a daily journal which be kept The boy re 
coiered, and that day one^d twenty years he was 
hanged as a mordererl 

How terrible it u when a mnch-desired child is 
bom to a comparatii ely nsdess existence by reason 
of some deficiency or de/bnmty Very touching is the 
story of a lady who, though deaf and dumb, became 
the wife of an earl through her beauty In due coarse 
the king o' the world, the baby, presented himself — a 
fine child, of course and a future emit Soon after its 
birth, as the nurse sat watchmg the babe, she saw the 
countess mother approach the cradle with a huge 
chma rase, lift xt above the head of the sleeping 
child, and poise it to dash it down. Petnfied with 
horror, wondering at the strange look of the mother’s 
face, the nurse sat powerless and still, she dared not 
even ay out, she was not near enough to throw her 
self between the victim and the blow The heavy 
Tng« vras thrown down with a tremendous force and 
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crash on the floor beside the cradle, and the babe 
awohe temfled and screamtng, clung to his delighted 
njother, who had made the experiment to discover 
whether her child had the precious gift of voice and 
hearmg, or was likfi herself, a mute. 

In his "Bachelor's Complamt of the Behaviour of 
Mamed People,” Charles Lamb speaks of “the airs 
which these creatures give themselves when they come, 
as they generally do, to have children ^Vhen I con 
side? how little of a ranty diQdren are — that every 
street and hlmd alley snanns with them — that the 
poorest people commonl)|have them m most abundance 
-—that there are few mamages that are not blest with 
at least one of these bargains — bow often they turn 
out dl and defeat the fond hopes of their parents, 
tahmg to viaous courses, which end in poverty, dts 
grace, the gallows, — I cannot for my life tell what 
cause for pnde there can possibly be m having them. 
If they were young pbcemxes, indeed, that were bom 
but one in a hundred years, there might be a pretext. 
But when they are so common " 

It is, however, far better for mamed people to 
take pnde in their children than to be as mdiSerent 
to them as was a certain old lady who had brought 
up a family of children near a nver A gentleman 
once said to her, "I should think you would have 
hied m constant fear that some of them would have 
got drowned” “Oh no," responded the old lady, “we 
only lost three or four in that way " 

. ^Vhat IS the use of a child? Not very much unless j 
Its parents accept it, not as a plaything, much less as 
a nuisance, but as a most sacred trust — a talent to be ‘ 
put to the best account It is neither to be spoiled 
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nor buried in the earth — bor many careless taothers 
do »hi< literally!— 'but to be made the most of for 
God and for man- Perhaps there was only One who 
perfectly understood the use of a child. "Sofler.the 
little children to come onto me, arfd forbid them not 
for of such IS the kingdom of God." In some hues 
to a child Longfellow has well answered the question 
we have been considering 

^‘•EnoaghJ I wfl! not j>Uy tic Seer, 

1 wQl BO longer stnre to ope 
The mjstie vofome, where appear 
The heralii Hope^ foreniBiitog Fear, 

Asd Fear, the por^taBt of Hopo- 
Thy desti^ mnam* antohl" 

In the next chapter we shall pomt out how useful 
children are in edueaung their parents. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

THE EDUCATION OP PASEfTS 

**0 dearest, dearest boy* mjr heart 

For better lore wwild s^oia yearn. 

Could I bat teach the buodredth part 

Of what from ihee 1 leain.'~~ifW/£mvrii 
"How admirable u the airaiigmeat throngh which bntaan 
beuiga art \ed by theit shroagest aSccUous to nhjeet themMirea to 
a duaplute they would else chide, ’•^ffertert Sftntff 

“My friend,” said an old Quaker, to a lady tiho 
contemplated adopting a diild, “I know not bow far 
thou wilt succeed m educating her, but I am quite 
certaiu she will educate you.” How encouraging and 
strengthening u should he for parents to reflect that, 
m training up their children ut the way they should 
go they are at the same time traming up themselves 
in the way ihty should go, that along with the educa 
tion of their children their own higher education can 
not but be earned on. In ‘ Silas Mamer," George 
Eliot has shown bow by means of a little child a 
human soul may be Tcdeemed from cold, petrifying 
isolation, how all its feelings may be freshened, re 
javenated, and made to flutter with new hope and 
activity 

Very simple is the pathos of this matchless work 
of art. Nothing but the story of a faithless love and 
a false friend and the loss of trust in all things human 
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or divine. Nothing bot the story of a lone, betnl^ered 
treaver, shut out irom his hisd, <»3ceGtrating ^ery 
baulked passion into aie — the all-engrossii^ passion 
for gold And then the sodden disappearance of.the 
board &om its accustomed hiding-place, and in its 
stead the startling apparition of a golden haired bltle 
child found one snowy winter's night sleeping or» the 
floor in front of the glimmering hearth. 'And the 
gradual reawakening of love in the heart of the soli- 
tary man, a love "driwing his hope and joy oontintjaU^ 
onward b^ond the money," and once more bringing 
him into sympathetic rebtfons with his fellow oien. 
“In old days," says the story, “there were angels ^ho 
came and took men by the hand and led them away 
from the dty of destruction. We see no white-wioged 
angels now. But yet men are led away from threateg 
ing destruction; a band is pot into theirs which lends 
them forth gesdy toifuds a calm and bright land, so 
that they look no more backward, and the hand 
be a little child’s." 

ChOdreo renew the youth of their parents aad 
enable them to mount up with wings as eagles, instead 
of becoming drained to the rock of selflshness. Iv'e 
do not believe that "all children are bom good," for 
it is the experience of every one that the evil tso. 
denaes of fathers are visited upon their children urjto 
the third and fourth generation. Nevertheless all m^n 
are exhorted by the highest authority to follow ih^j- 
innocency, whidi is great indeed as compared to 
condition who — 

"Thrwigli drear toad, »Q dim aad liirty, t , 
i tare dragged c> to ttnee-asd Uany " , 

“^Yhosoeier «^!iTt not receive the kingdom of God %j‘ 
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a little child* he shall not enter therein" Evil ten- 
denaes are checked and good ones are educated or 
drawn out by children, for they call to remembrance — 

“Those^aily dap, when I 
Shined in mj engcl m&nc^, 

Before I tanght mj tongue to wound 
hly eonsaence with n smfiil sound, 

Or had the black art to dispense 
A several sin to eieiy sense. 

But felt throngh *11 this deshlf dress 
Bnght shoots of crerlastisgness. ** 

^Vhen daily farther from the east — from God who is 
our home— we haie traielled, children are sent to re- 
call us or at least to make us long “to travel back, 
and tread again that anaent track." 

^Vbatever we attempt to teach children we must 
first practise ourselves IVbatever a parent wishes hts 
child to avoid he must make up his mind to renounce, 
and, on the other hand, if we leave OS' any good 
habit, w^need not expect our children to continue it. 
Oaly the other day I heard a hoy of five say to ha 
father, “You must not be cross, for if you are, I shall 
be that when I grow up” "Mother, said a small 
urchin, who had just been saymg his prayers at her 
knees, "Afother, when may I leave off my prayers?” 

‘ Oh, Tommy, what a notion! ^Vhat do you mean?” 
“Well, mother, father never says his prayers, and I 
thought I was bid enough to leave them off” 

In young children the capaaty for mimicry is very 
strong They mutate whatever they see done by their 
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not say or do before an adult, supposed to be more 
ofaservantl We must not say, “Oh, there's no one 
present but the child," for "the child" is reading, 
tnarking, and inwardly digesting character aS it is,ei 
hibited in words, looks, and deeds. For the sake, 
then, of their dnldren, if not for their own sakes, 
parents should seek to be eery self restrained, truth- 
ful, and, above all things, just Right habita are im- 
parted to children almost as C3£tly as wrong ones. 

The education of parents begins from the tiaj 
their firs* child is bom- A >oung man and woman 
may be selfish and egotistical enough until the ' baby" 
comes as a teacher of pracucal Chnstiaaity into their 
home. Now they have to think of somebody beside 
themselves, to give up not a few of their comforts and 
individual ,“wa>s,'’ for the one important thing m the 
house IS King “Baby" If they really love Iheir cbQ- 
dreo. parents will become trutbru! in act as well as m 
word, knowmg that truthful habits must be learned 
in childhood or not at alL They will be so just that 
• YouV not fair” will never be ngbtly charged against 
them. And, as regards sympathy, they will try to be 
the fnends and companions in sorrow and in joy as 
well as the parents of their children. 

Nor IS It only the moral nature that is developed 
m the school of parenthood. I^ven to attempt to 
answer the wise questions of dulUren is a task dilS 
cult enough to afford healthy exercise to the greatest 
TOmd- ^\hen a child begms to cross examine its 
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ignorance or want of sympathy too often laughs at 
him, says that children should not ash tiresome ques> 
lions, and not only checks the inquiring spint withm 
hirq, buf misses the intellectual impro«ment that 
would hare comef from endeavouring to answer his 
questions. 

"Little people should be seen and not heard” is a 
stupid siting, nhich makes young observers shy of 
importing to their elders the things that arrest their 
attention Children would, gladly learn and gladly 
teach, but if they are frequently snubbed they will do 
neither Men such as Rnfessor Robinson of Edm 
burgh, the first editor of the "£dc) clopardia Britan 
niea,” hai e not been above receiving intellectual im 
provement and pleasure from a little child "I am 
delighted,” he «TOte m reference to his grandchild 
“iMih observing the growth of US little soul, and par 
ticularly mth us numberless msuncts, nhich formerly 
passed unheeded. I thank the French theorists for 
more forcibly direaing my attention to the finger of 
God, which 1 discern m every awkward movement 
and every wayward whim They are all guardians of 
his life and growth and power I regret indeed that 
I have not time to make infancy and the development 
of Us powers my sole study 

Some parents seem to imagine that they sufiiciently 
perform their duty when they give their children a 
good education. They forget that there is the educa 
tion of the fireside as well as of the school "At 
schools and academies there is no cultivation oftlhe 
affections, but often very much of the reverse Hence 
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the ralae to the ytning of kindly home inCuences that 
touch the heart and nnderstaodmi' 

Among the poems of George Macdonald are the 
following preuj and pbjfjl lines called si&pl/ “.The 
Bab;' — • 

'^*^Vhen dill yoa eoae trtini, baby dear? 

OnC of the eie iyber e inta kere. 

V, hcr«* d d yoa get yocr eye* *0 bloe ? * 

Out of the akies a* 1 tame through. 

\Vhat isate* year forehead imooth and hj^h? 

A soft haod atroked it a* I west by 

What makes roar cheek like a warm vi^.e rose? 

1 taw *oi»eihIflg better than aay cce know*. 

^Mieuet th_t ihree-eor-ered tmut of blt» ? 

Three argeu gi -e me au osce a Lns. 

^Ntere d d yoo get tbt ceral ear? 

Cod fpoke aad it cane eet to hear 
^Vhere did you get those amt and haadi? 

Xore made lUelf uto beeds asd tefiita. 

UbeB*e eaaie yocr feet, dear bale thugs? 

Prom the saice box as the chenils wings, 
ifowdid they aU £m cmee to be you 
Cod thought about tae, and *0 I grew 

g t bow did yoa come to you dear* 
od ihoaghi about jva, and so 1 am here. 1 / 

"ies, God IS thinking about oar highest interests 
when He send* children to tis. The; are sent as hale 
missionaries to tarn us from ev3 and to develop 
Tvithm us the Divme image. ^\'hen we see sm stir 
ring in oar chHdren, no stroke seems too heavy to 
crush the noxious paston before it grows to fell 
Himens oas and laaghs to scorn the stemes* chastise- 
ment. Heaven is s ymg to ns “Phynaan, heal thy 
self, slnie hard, strike home, purge thine own heart 
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of the eriL L«t your children should suffer, restrain 
your temper, curb yotir passions, master your unholy 
desires." 

.This, 'then, is one of the most important reasons 
srhy God "ictteitf the solitary in famiLcs.” He de- 
sires not only that they should tram up cliildren in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord, but also that 
they may by doing so be brought to Him themselves. 
\\*hen the day of account comes, aAer life's brief 
s'o^ny passage is over. He mshes them to be able to 
say, •'licre am I, for 1 hare been educated by the 
children whom Thou bast given me." 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

WX KTEDl WO THER S, 

•‘Titte lie coDporalirelj toj few wosiea boC replete wuli 
ntateTBil lore, ud, by tke hj, care if pos meet « 

irbo 'u net JjnJ c/ ikudrat* act to miiiT fcif muata 

borne few there lie erm mihe a boist tSat the7 'cansoC bear 
children,* that u, eaaaot mAtre them. 1 nerer faiew a man that 
was good £br who bad id^ilihetoli tlechJdrea ladlaerer 
Icaew * woman of that ta£e who was good for laTthu^ it lU. X 
have teen a few cseh m the coarse cf li£e, aad I hare nerer 
wished to see one of them a second Oae;. * - C ei itift "Athne t» 
ieung Men." 

Napoleon Bucvapartc was «ccas*omed to sa^ tfiat 
“the future good or bad coodoct of a child depended 
entirely on the moJicr’’ Id the comse of a con 
A-crsatioa with Madame Campao be remarked “The 
old systems of lostnictioa «ecm to be worth nothing, 
what IS yet wanting in order that the people should 
be prtperly educated?" “Mothers," repbed Madame 
Campan. The reply stnick the emperor “Vesl" 
said he, “here is a sjstem of edncation in one word. 
Be It ycnx care, then, to tram np mothers who shall 
know how to educate their duldren." 

“She who rocks the cradle rules the worid," for 
she It is who guides and trams the opening mmds of 
those who sh^ influence the coming generation. In 
Its eaiiiest years, the mother's erei y look; lone of TOiee; 
and action, sink into the heart and nemciy of her 
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child and are presently teprodnced in its own life 
From this point of view the throne of motherhood 
ought, as Madame Lstitia Buonaparte believed, to 
take precedence of that of kings. IVhen her son, on 
becoming an empefbr, half playfully, half gravely offered 
her his hand to kiss, she dung it back to him indig 
nantly, sajmg, in the presence of his courtiers, “It 
IS your duty to kiss the band of her who gave you 
life ’* 

No wonder that a good mother has been called 
nature’s ehtf d'ausre, for she is not only the perfection 
of womanhood, but the most beautiful and valuable of 
nature’s productions To her the world is indebted 
for the work done by most of its great and gifted men 
As letlen cut m the bark of a young tree grow and 
widen with age, so do the ideas which a mother im 
plants in the mmd of her talented child Thus Scott 
IS said to have received his first bent towards ballad 
literature from his mother's and grandmother's reata 
Uons in his hearing long before he himself had learned 
to read. Goethe owed the bias of his mmd and cha 
racier to his mother, who possessed m a high degree 
the art of stimulating young and active minds, instruct 
mg them m the saence of life out of the treasures of 
her abundant experience. After a lengthened inter 
view with her a traveller said, “Now do I understand 
how Goethe has become the man he is.’ Goethe him 
self affectionately chensbed her memory ‘She was 
worthy of hfel” he once said of her, and when he 
visited Frankfort, he sought out every mdmdual who 
had been kmd to his mother, and thanked them- The 
poet Gray was equally grateful to his mother On the 
memorial which he erected over her remams he de- 
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scribed her as “the careful, tender mother of many 
chfldren, one of whom alone had the misfortune to 
sumve her” In a comer of his room there was a 
truni ejntaiaing’ the carefully folded dresies of, his 
dead mother, whom he'cerer motioned without a 
sigh- 

■\Vhen a mother once ashed a clergyman when she 
should begm the education of her child, then four 
years old, he replied "Madam, if you have not bfgim 
already, you haie lost those four years. From the first 
smile that gleams upon an infant’s cheek, your oppor 
tnmty begms." Cooper's mother must have well used 
this opportunity oonsidensg the impression her bnef 
companionship made upon the poet She died when 
he w^ six years old, and yet m afier Ufe he could 
say that not a week passed in which he did not think 
of her ^Vhen hi$ coosin one day presented •nth 
a portrait of his mother be said “1 had rather possess 
that pjcmre than the ndiesl jewel m the British ax>wo, 
for I loved her with an afiection that her death, fifty 
two years since, has not m the least abated.” Surely 
u IS better for a mother to ment such love to 
leave the care of her children almost cnurelyto servants 
becai*se all her tune is occupied "semng divers lusts 
and pleasures.” 

“Give your diild to be educated by a slave," said 
an anaent Greek, “and ins’ead of one slave, you will 
then have two." On the other hand, “happy is he 
whom fus mother teacheth." O ne g ood mother_rs 
worth a bupdre d Mxses or teacbcis. If~ from any 
^nse, wfaeifier Trom semslty, or from mdolencc, or 
from desire for company, children are dqjnved of a 
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mother's ore, instniclion, and laCuence, it is an incal- 
culable loss. 

Curran spole vith great affection of his mother, 
as s, sroman of strong ongioal understanding, to whose 
wise counsel, consHtent piety, and lessons of honour 
able ambition, which she diligently enforced on the 
mmds of her children, he himself pnnapally attributed 
his success m life "The only inheritance, ” he used 
to say, “that I could boast of from my poor father, 
was the ^c^y scanty one of an unattractive face and 
person, like his own, and if the world has ever attn 
buted to me something more valuable than face or 
person, or than earthly wealth, it was because another 
and a dearer parent gave her duld a portion iiom the 
treasure of her mind ” 

Mis, Wesley, the mother of John Wesley, made it 
a rule to converse atone with one of her little ones 
every evening, listening to their childish confessions, 
and giving counsel m their childish perpleziues She 
was the patient teacher as well as the cheerful com 
panion of her children. tMico some one said to her, 
“tVhy do you tell that blocUiead the same thing tiventy 
times over?” she replied, “Because if I had told him 
only nineteen times I should have lost all my labour' 

So deep was the hold this mother had on the hearts 
of her sons, that in his early manhood she had 
tenderly to rebuke John for that "fond wish of his, to 
die before she died” It was through the bias given 
by her to her sons’ minds m religious matters that 
they acquired the tendency which, even in early jears, 
drew to them the name of Methodists. In a letter to 
her son, Samuel, when a scholar at Westmmster, she 
said "I would advise you as much as possible to 
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throw }OUf business into a certain tnelhod, by nhich 
tscans joa will leam to improve every preaous motneot, 
and find an unspeakable fecili^ in the performance of 
your respective duties." This "method” shfc vrenj on 
to describe, exhortmg her son "it all things to act 
upon pnnaple,” and the society which the brothers 
John and Charles aderwards founded at Oxford is 
supposed to have been in a great measure the result 
of her exhortations. 

The example of such mothers as laird ByTOn’s 
serves for a warning, for it shows that the mduence of 
a bad wother is quite as hart/ul as that of a good one 
IS benehoal. She is said to have died m a fit of 
passion, brought on by reading her upholsterer’s bills. 
She even taunted her son with hi$ personal deformity, 
and it was no unfreqoent occurrence, in the violent 
quarrels which occurred between them, for her to take 
up the poker or toogs, and hul them after him as he 
fled from her presence. It was this unnatural treat 
menl that gave a morbid turo to Byron’s after life, and, 
careworn, unhappy, great, and yet weak as he was, he 
carred about with him the mother's poison which h" 
bad sucked in his intioej Hence he exclaims, in 
"Cbilde Harold” — 

* \ et roast I think less wildly— I hare thoaght 
Too long and dsiUr till 107 bnun became, 
la Its own eddy boiiisg and oenwoneht, 

A whirlnif caU of p{iaiitas7 and Saroe 
And tha^ uHtaugkt m jvu/H tny JiMrt lamf, 

JJy fpnngt ef I ft fvtrt ” 

In like manner, though m a different way, the dia 
racier of Mrs. Toote, the actor's mother, was cunously 
repeated in the life of her jq^ms, jovul hearted son. 
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Though she had been heiress to a large fortune, she 
soon spent it all, and was at length imprisoned for 
debt. In this condition she wrote to Sam, who had 
been alloifing her a hundred a }ear out of the pro- 
ceeds of his acting “Dear Sam, I am m prison for 
debt, come and assist jour losing mother, E. Foote." 
To which her son characteristically replied — “Dear 
mother, s(j am I, which presents his duly being paid 
to his loving mother by her alTeciionate son, Sam 
Foot* " 

Mothers ought not to deceive themselves so far as 
to IhtnV, that when they overindulge their children 
they are exhibiting genuine mothers love In reality 
they are merel) shifting their metliod of self pleasing 
>Ve belicie tlie love of God to be the supreme love, 
but base we eser reflected that in that awful lose of 
God for His poor children of day there must be 
mingled at once infinite tenderness and pity, and at 
the same time a severity which ncser shrinWs from 
any suffering needed to recall us from sm? This is 
the jdeal of aJJ Jove towards which we should strive to 
lih Our poor, feeble, shortsighted, selfish a^ections, 
and which it above all coocems a parent to strive to 
translate into the language of human duty This is 
the truest love, the love which attaches itself to the 
very soul of the child, which repents with it, with tears 
bitterer than its own, for its faults, and, while heaping 
on it so far as may be every innocent pleasure, never 
for an instant abandons the thought of its highest and 
ultimate welfare 

The loving instniction of a mother may seem to 
have been thrown away, but xt will appear after many 
13 
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throw jour business mto a certain mtlhoJ, by sihich 
means you will learn to improve every preaous moment, 
and find an unspeakable facility in the performance of 
your respective duties.” This *‘jnethod‘ shfc wenf on 
to descnbe exhorting her son “in all things to act 
upon ptrnapic,' and the society which the hrothers 
John and (Carles afterwards founded at Oxford is 
supposed to have been ifl a great measure jhe result 
of her exhortations. 

The example of such mothers as Lord Byrttn's 
serves for a wammg, for it shows that the infiuence of 
a bad mother is quite as hurtful as that of a good one 
IS beoeftctal She is said to have died la a fit of 
passion brought on by reading her upholsterer's bills. 
She even taunted her son with his personal deformity, 
and it was no uofrequent occunence, m the violent 
quarrels which occurred between them, for her to take 
up the poker or tongs, and hurl them after him as be 
fled from her presence It was this unnatural treat 
ment that gave a morbid turn to Byron’s after life, and, 
careworn, unhappy, greah and yet weak as he was he 
earned about with him the mother's poison which he 
had sucked in his infancy Hence he exdaim^ m 
“Guide Harold — 

' ^ et Diiist I ttuok less wildly —I hare thought 
Too long xod darkly till my biaia became. 

In Its own eddy bo ling and o erwrought, 

A wh rling golf of phaiitasy ud flame 
And thu% Untaught tnynutk mg heart to tame. 

My tpnngt eflft vrrtfmstued 

In like manner though in a different way, the cha 
racter of Mrs, Foote, the actor’s mother, was cunously 
repeated m the hfe of her p^us, jovial hearted son. 
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Though she had been heiress to a large fortune, she 
soon spent it all, and vras at length imprisoned for 
debu In this condition she «TOle to Sam, Tiho had 
been aUoifing her a hundred a jcar out of the pro- 
ceeds of his acting “Dear Sam, I am m prison for 
debt, come and assist jour loving mother, E. Foote.” 
To Vihich her son characteristi^ly replied — "Dear 
mother, sij am 1, which prevents his duty being paid 
to his loving mother by her aflcctionate son, Sara 
Foote ” 

Mothers ought not to decene Ihemsehes so far as 
to Ihinl. that when they o\er indulge their children 
they are exhibiting genuine raoibers’ lose. In reality 
they are merely sbifung their metliod of self pleasing 
NVe belicte the love of God to be the supreme love, 
but bate w-e eter reflected that m that awful love of 
Cod for His poor children of clay there must be 
mingled at once infinite tenderness and pity, and at 
the same time a setenty which never shrinks from 
any suCenng needed to recall us from sm? This is 
the ideal oC all love towasds wbveii we should strive to 
lifl bur poor, feeble, shortsighted, selfish afTections, 
and which it above all concerns a parent to strive to 
translate into the language of human duty This is 
the truest love, the love which attaches itself to the 
very soul of tlie child, which repents with it, with tears 
bitterer than its own, for its faults, and, white heapmg 
on It so far as may be eveiy innocent pleasure, never 
for an instant abandons the thought of its highest and 
ultimate welfare 

The loving instruction of a mother may seem to 
have been thrown away, but it will appear after many 
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da3rs. “When I was a httle child,” said a good old 
man, “my mother used to bid me kneel down beside 
her, and place her hand upon my head while she 
prayed- Ere I was old enough to know her Worth she 
died, and I was left too much to iny own guidance 
Like others, I was inclined to evil passions, but often 
felt myself checked and, as it were, drawn back by a 
soft hand upon tny head. ^Vhen a young man I 
travelled m foreign lands, and was exposed to many 
temptations, but, when I would have yielded, that 
same hand was upon my bead, and I was saved i 
seemed to feel its pressure as in the happy days of 
infancy, and sometimes there came with it a voice in 
my heart, a voice that was obeyed ‘Ob do not this 
wickedness, my son, nor $tn against God.'” 

With children you must mix gentleness with /irm 
ness "A man who is leammg to play on a trumpet 
and a pelted child are two very disagreeable com 
panions.” If a mother never has headaches through 
xebukmg her Utile children, she shall have plenty of 
heartaches when they grow up At the same time, a 
mother should not hamper her child with unnecessary, 
foolish restrictions It is a great mistake to fancy that 
your boy is made of glass, and to be always telling 
him not to do this and not to do that for fear of his 
breaking himself On the principle never to give pam 
unless it IS to prevent a greater pain, you should grant} 
every request which is at all reasonable, and let him 
see that your denial of a thing is for his own good, 
and not simply to save trouble, but once having settled 
a thing hold to it. Unless a child learns from the 
first that his mother's yea is yea, and her nay n-iy, it 
will get into the habit of whming and endeavounnrto 
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coax her out of her refusal, and her authority will soon 
be gone. 

Unsdfish mothers must be careful not to make 
than chudren selfish. The mother who is continually 
gmng up her owfi time, money, strength, and pleasure 
for the gratification of her dihdren teaches them to 
expect It always. They learn to be importunate m 
their demands and to expect more and more If the 
moAer wears an old dress that her idle son may' have 
a new coat, if she works that he may play, she is 
helping to make him vain, selfish, and good for nothing 
The wise mother will insist upon being the head of 
her household, and with quiet unobtrusive dignity she 
wQl hold that place. She should never become the 
subject of her own chtidreo Even in such mere ex 
ternal matters as dress and furniture her bfe should 
be better equipped. The crown should be on her 
head, not on theirs. Thus from babyhood they should t 
be habituated to look up to, not down on, their mother t 
She should find time, or make it, to care for her own 
culture, to keep her intellectual and her art nature 
alive. The children may advance beyond her know 
ledge, let her look to it that they do not advance 
beyond her mtellectual empathies. Woe to both her 
and them if she does not keep them well m sightl 

Happmess is the natural condition of every normal 
chOd, and if the small boy or girl has a peculiar facility 
for any one thing it is for sclfcntertainment One of 
the greatest defects in our modem method of treating 
children is to overload them with costly and elaborate 
toys, by which we cramp their native ingenuity or per* 
haps force their tastes into the wrong channeL The 
children of the humbler and the unpampered classes 
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are far happier than are those childreQ whose created 
wants arc legion and reqiure a fortune for their satis- 
faction. 

Some mothers believe that they are exhibiting tlje 
proper “maternal feelings ’ in keepii% their children 
at home when they should send ttem forth into the 
world where alone they can be taught the virlue of 
self-dependence A time will come when the active 
young man who is checked by foolish fondness will 
exclaim with bitterness — * 

' Pmoo d and V«pt and coax d and whistled t»— 

Since the ^ood mother holds me stdl a child, 

Good, mother (s bad mother unto mel 
A wone were better 

Far more truly loving is the mother who sends her 
son into the battle of life preferriDg anything for him 
rather than a soft, mdolent, useless existence. Such 
a mother is like those Spartan mothers who used to 
say to their sons as tb^ banded to them their shields, 
“With It or upon ic, my soul Better death than dis 
honour was also the feeling of the mother of the sue 
cessM missionary William Knibb Her parting words 
to him were William Willurol mind, William, I had 
rather hear that you had perished at sea than that 
you had dishonoured the SoaeQr you go to serve. 

Never promise a chQd and then fa3 to perform 
whether you promise him a bun or a beating for if 
once you lose your child s coohdence you will find it 
all but impossible to regain iL Happy is the mother 
who say, "I never told my child a he, nor ever ' 
deceived him, even few what seemed his good. Ro- 
bert Hall once reproved a young mother because, m 
puttmg a httle baby to bed she put on her own night 
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cap and lay down by it till it went to sleep "Madam," 
said the eloquent preacher, “you are acting a he, and 
teaching the child to he.' It was in vain that the 
Tflother pleaded^that the duld would not go to sleep 
‘That,’ said Hall, "is nonsense Properly brought 
up It must sleep Malce it Itnow what you want, 
obedience is necessary on lU part, but not a he on 
yours.’* 
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CH\PTER XrX- 
"VURSD.C PATHERS." 

* And be th/ fcthm "•^ttaiaX XtlZ. 3^ 

It « an old sjpnff, "Praise tie child and j-ea 
xnaVe love to the nolher/' and it is a thing that no 
husband ought to overlook, for if the njfe wish her 
child to be admired hy others, what must be the 
ardour of her wishes mth regard to iit admiration I 
Cobbett tells us that there was a drunken man la his 
regiment, who used to ay that his wife would forgise 
him for spending all the pay, and the washing monqr 
into the bargain ‘ if he tioi^d but kiss her ugly brat, 
and say it was pretty ' Though this was a profligate 
be bad philosophy in him, and certam it is that there 
is nothing worthy of the name of conjugal happiness 
unless the husband clearly ennee that he is fond of 
his children. 

WTiere you find children loving and helpful to their 
mothers, you generally find their father at the bottom 
of It. if the husband respect his wife the children J 
mil respect their mother Jf the husband rises to offer 
her a chair, ih^ will not sit still when she enters the 
room, if he helps to bear her burdens, they will not 
let her be the pack horse of the household If to her 
husband the wife is but an tipper servant, to her chil 
dren she will easily become but z waiting maid The 
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first care of the true, wise husband will be to sustain 
the authority of the wife and mother It must be a 
very renvirkable exigenqr which allows him to sit as 
a Court of appeal Jrom her decisions, and reverse them 
But although husbands ought not to vexatiously mter 
fere xvith their wives in the management of children, 
espeaally of young children, still they must not shirk 
their shAe of care and responsibihty It was not without 
re^on that Diogenes struck the father when the son 
swore, because he had taught him no better 

There is no efferomacy m the title “nursing 
fathers,” but the contrary Fondness for children 
arises from compassionate feeling for creatures that are 
helpless and innocent 

Napoleon loved the man who held nuth a steel 
hand, covered with a silk glove, so should the father 
be gentle but firm Happy u be who is happy m his 
children, and happy are the children who are happy 
in their father All fathers are not wise. Some are 
like Ell, and spoil their children Not to cross our 
children is the way to make a cross of them. But, 
“Ye fathers, provoke not jour children to wrath.' 
That IS, do not irritate them by unwise or capricious 
rules and ways. Help your wives to make the home 
lively and pleasant, so as to keep the children from 
seeking pleasure and cxatement elsewhere The pro- 
verb says that ‘ aergymea s sons always turn out 
badly” Why? Because the children are surfeited 
with severe religion, nof with the true religion of 
Christ, who was Himself reproved by the prototypes 
of sudi severe men 

“■Where," asks Mr James Payn, “is the children’s 
fun? Boys are now crammed wuth knowledge hke 
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Jurlceys (bjt tinfortunatcl/ not killed at ChrisltnasX 
and there is absolute!/ no room in them for a jole." 
y\n idol cillcd "success ' is put up for woKhip and 
fathers arc read/ to sacrifice the bv^th and happihess 
of their children upon its altar “The educatioflal 
nbomioation of desolation of the present da/, sa/s 
Professor Huxley, “is the stimulaUon of young people 
to irorfc at hJi»h pressure by m<x$sant exanJInations." 
Some Tvise man (wlio probably was not an early user) 
has Slid of early risers in general that they are "con 
celled all the forenoon and stupid all the aAcrnooc.” 
Now T.heihtr this w ime of early nsets in the comnsc® 
acceptation of the word or not, I will not pretend to 
say, but it is too oAeo true of the unhappy children 
who are forced to rise too early id ihetr classes. They 
are “coaceited all the forenoon of life and stupid all 
Its ahemoon. How much unhappiness might children 
be spared if fathers nxnild goad them less, and some' 
tiroes cheer up that duloess which has fallen to roost 
of us, by saying 

' Ce cood dear child, tod let who mil be clerer 
Do noble Ouoc*'~tior dream them *11 day Iocs 
And so nulte L/e, d«atl^ and that vast for e er 
One grand, sweet soog ” 

^Vhat to do with our boys and girls is certainly a 
senous question but the last thing we should do with 
them IS to make them tniscrable. Why not disregard 
all false notions of gentility and have each child well 
taught a manual trade? Then they will bare nches m 
their arms, and you will have escaped the unpleasant 
altiimative of the Jewish proverb which says that he 
Tvho does not teach his son a trade teaches him to steaL 
)\e give here a sketch of Canon Kingsley as a 
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father because we do not remember any home life 
more beautiful and instracttve. Because the Rectory 
house wafi on low ground the rector of Eversley who 
coiftidered Molaliqn of the dmne laws of health a sort 
of acted blasphemy, built his children an out door 
nursery on the 'Mount,* where they kept boots, toys, 
and tea things, spending long happy days on the 
highest Aid loveliest point of moorland m the glebe, 
an(i there he would jom them when his parish work 
was done bringing them some fresh treasure picked 
up in his walk a choice wild flower or fern or rare 
beetle sometimes a lizard or a field mouse, ever wak 
ing up their sense of wonder, calling out their powers 
of observation, and teaching them lessons out of 
Gods great green book utthovi thnr knnvmg they 
were learning Out of doors and indoors, the Sundays 
were the happiest days of the week to the children 
though to their father the hardest ^Vhen his day’s 
work was done, there was always the Sunday walk in 
which each bird and plant and bnx>k was pointed out 
to the children, as preaching sermons to Eyes, such as 
were not even dreamt of by people of the No-eyes 
speaes. Indoors the Sunday picture books were 
brought out, and each diild chose its subject for the 
father to draw, either some B ble story, or bird or 
beast or flower In all wajs he fostered in his children 
a love of animals. They were taught to handle with 
out disgust toads frogs beetle^ as works from the 
hand of a living God His guests were surprised one 
morning at breakfast when his little girl ran up to the 
open window of the dining room, holding a long re- 
pulsive looking worm in h« hand Oh, daddy, look 
at this delightful worm!” 
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Kingslej had a horror of corporal punishment, not 
merely because it tends to produce antagonism between 
parent and child, but because he consideredcinorC than 
half the lying of children to be the result of of 
punishment. “Do not tram a cluld,” he said, “aS men 
tram a horse, by letting anger and punishment bo the 
firit announcement of his having smned If )'ou do, 
jou induce two bad habits first, the boy fegards his 
parent with a Lind of blmd dread, as a being^who 
may be oOcnded by actionsTrhich to hm are mnocent, 
and whose WTath he expects to fall upon him at any 
moment in his most pure and unselfish happiness. 
Next, and worst still, the boy Icams not to fear sm, 
but the punishment of it, and thus he learns to he." 
He was careful too not to confuse bis children by a 
multipliaty of small rales. “It is difficult enough to 
keep the Tea Commandments," he would say, “With 
out making an eleventh to eseiy direction." He had 
no "moods” with his family, for he cultivated, by 
strict self disapline m the midst ol worries and press- 
ing business, a disengaged temper, that always enabled 
him to enter into other people’s interests, and especially 
into children’s playfulness “I wonder,” he would say, 
“if there is so much laughing in any other home m 
England as in ours.” He became a light hearted boy 
in the presence of his diQdrcn When nursery griefs 
and broken toys were taken to his study, he was never 
too busy to mend the toy and dry the tears. He held 
with Jean Paul Richter, that chHdxen have their “days 
and hours of ram," which parents should not take much 
notice of, either for anxie^ or sermons^ but should 
lightly pass over, except when they are groptoms of 
coming illness. And his fciwwledge of physiology 
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enabled bim to detect sudx sjinptoms. He recognized 
the fact, that weariness at lessons and sudden fits of 
obstinacy ,are not hastily to be treated as moral de- 
hnq<ieoues, springing as they so often do from phjsical 
causes, which are 6cst counteracted by cessation from 
work and change of scene 

How blessed ts the son who can speak of his father 
as Charles Kingsley’s eldest son does. "(Perfect love 
casteth out feaft was the motto,” he saj-s, “on which 
my father based his theory of bringing up children 
From this and from the interests he took in their 
pursuits, their pleasures, trials, and even the petty 
details of their everyday life there sprang up a friend 
ship between father and children, that increased m 
intensity and depth with years. To speak for myself, 
he was the best friend— the only true friend I ever 
had At once be was the most fatherly and the most 
unfjiherly of fathers— fitberiy la that he was our 
intimate fnend and our self constituted admer, un 
fatherly in that our feebng for him lacked that fear 
and restraint that make boys coll their father ‘the 
goiemor’ Ours was the only household I ever saw 
m which there was no favouritism It seemed as if tn 
each of our different characters he took an equal pride, 
while he fully recognized their different traits of good 
or evil, for instead of hating one code of soaal, 
moral, and physical laws laid down for one and all of 
us, each child became a separate study for him, and 
Its lutle ‘diseases au moral,’ as he called them, were 
treated differently, according to each different tempera 
menL Perhaps the brightest picture of the past that 
I look back to now is the drawingroom at Eversley, 
in the evenmgs, when we w«e all at home and by 
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ounclvcs. There he Mt, wth one hand in mother's, 
forgetting his own hard work m leading our fun and 
frolic, with a kindly smiJc on his lips, apd a loving 
light m that bright gray eye, that made us feel that, 
in the broadest sense of the wordt he was our father” 
Of this son, when he was an undergraduate at 
Cambndge, his father (then Professor of Histon') 
writes “Ahl what a blessing to be able to help him 
at la^t by teaching hm something one’s selfl” And 
to a learned “F ” he says very senously * “hfy 
eldest son is just going off to try his manhood m 
Colorado United States. \oa will understand, there- 
fore, that it is somewhat important to me just now 
whether Uie world be ruled by a just and wise Cod, 
or by a It is also tinportaot to me with regard to 
my own boy's future, whether what is said to have hap- 
pened to-morrow (Good Friday) be true or false." 

Writing to his wife from the seaside, where he had 
gone in search of health, be says ‘ This place is per 
feet, but it seems a dream and imperfect without you. 
Iwiss the darling ducks of children for me. How I 
long after them and their prattlel I debght in all the 
little ones m the street, for their sake, and continually 
1 start and fancy I hear their voices outside You do 
not know how I love them, nor did I hardly till I 
came here Absence quickens love into censaousness. 
Tell Rose and Maunce that I have got two pair of 
bucks horns — one for each of them huge old fellows, 
almost as big as baby 

Writing from France to “my dear little man," as 
he calls his youngest son (for whom he wrote the 
“Water Babies ) he says “Tliere is a little Egjptian 
vulture here m the inn, ask mother to show you his 
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picture m the beginning of the bird book." There 
was hllJe danger that the sons of such a clergymm as 
this would turn out badl^ 

A. companion picture of Dr Arnold as a father, 
has been drawn b/ Dean Stanley “It is impossible 
adequately to desmbe the union of the whole family 
round him, who was not only the father and guide, 
but the elder brother and ptayfellon of his children, 
the gentleness and tenderness which marked his whole 
feelmj and manner m the pnvacy of his domestic 
intercourse. Enough, howeser, may perhaps be said 
to recall something at least of its outward aspect. 
There was the cheerful s-oice that used to go sounding 
through the house m the early morning as he went 
round to call his children, the new sp nts which he 
seemed to gallicr from the mere glimpses of ih-nj m 
the midst of his occupations — the inocased merriment 
of all in any game m which he joined — the happy 
walks on which he would take them in Uie fields and 
hedges, bunting for flowers — the yearly excursion to 
look in the neighbouring da) pit for ihe earl est colts- 
foot, with the mock siege that followed Nor again 
was the sense of his authority as a father eier lost in 
his playfulness as a companion His personal super 
intendence of their ordinary mstnicUons was necessarily 
limited by his other engagements but it was never 
wholly laid aside. In the later years of his life it was 
his custom to read the Psalms and I^essons of the day 
with his family every morning and the common read 
mg of a chapter in the Bible every Sunday evening 
with repeliuon of hymns or parts of Scr pture by every 
member of the family— the devotion with wh.ch he 
would himsdf repeat bis favourite poems from the 
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Chnsliaa ^car, or his faronnte passages from th* 
Gospels — the same a'titude of deep attenuoa m listen 
lag to the questions of bis j-oongest children the same 
reverence in answering their difficulties that he would 
has e shown to the most advanced *o{ his friends or his 
scholars-— form a p ctnre not soon to pass awaj from 
the romd of any one who was erer present But his 
teaching in his famUp was oaluraUp not coiffined to 
any particular occasions, they looked to him for la 
formation and advice at all tunes, and a word of 
authority from him was a law not to be questioned frir 
a moment And with the tenderness which seemed to 
be alive to all their wants and wishes, there was umted 
that peculiar sense of solemnity, with which, in his 
eyes, the very idea of a famfly life was invested. The 
aflairersanes of domestic events— the passing away of 
successive generations— the entrance of bis sons on 
the several stages of their education, struck on the 
deepest chords of bis nature and made him blend 
with every prospect of the fu*ure the k»en sense of 
the conanoance (so to speak) of his own eaisteace m 
the good and evil fortunes of hischildfea, and to uni e 
the thought of them with the yet mere solemn feeling 
with which he was at aH times woa» to regard ‘the 
ble^ing’ of 'a whole house transplanted enare from 
earth to heaven without one failure.* " 

^Miat Luther was as a lather may be imagmed 
from a letter which be wrote when absent at the Diet 
of Augsburg, to his htlle boy, aged five years. The 
mother had written the home news, especially telling 
the loving father about Lis firs bom «o to him, as 
well as to her, Luther wrote the following letter, full 
of fatherly fondness and charmmg naturalness. 
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“Grace and peace in Christ, ray dear litUe boy I 
am pleased to see that thou leamcst thy lessons well, 
and prajest well Go on thus, ray dear boy, and 
when I coTne home I trill bring jou a fine fairing I 
hncm of a pretty tgardcn where arc merry dnldren 
that hate gold fro^s, and gather nice apples and 
plums and chemes under the trees, and sing and 
dance, an^ nde on pretty horses tiiih gold bridles 
and silver saddles. i*askcd the man of the place 
whose the garden tvas, and who the children were 
He said, ‘These arc the children who pray and leam 
afid are good' Then I answered, '1 also have a son, 
who IS called Hans Luther Ms) he come to this 
garden, and eat pears and apples, and ride a little 
hone, and play with the others?’ The man said, ‘If 
he sap his prajen, and learns and is good, he may 
come, and Lippus and Jost [Melanchtlioo’s son Philip, 
and Jonas’ son, Jodecus] may come, and they shall 
have pipes and drums and lutes and fiddles, and they 
shall dance, and shoot with little crossbows. Then 
he showed me a smooth lawn in the garden laid out 
for dancing, and there the pipes and crossbows hung 
But It was stiU early, and the children had not dined, 
and I could not wait for the dance So I said, Dear 
sir, I will go straight home and write all this to my 
little lio}, but he has an aunt, Lene (great aunt Mag- 
dalen) that he must bring with him* And the man 
answered, 'So it shall bel go and write as you say* 
Therefore, dear little hoy, leam and pray with a good 
heart, and tell Lippus and Jost to do the same, and then 
you w ill all come to the garden together Almighty God 
guard you Give my love to Aunt Lene, and give her 
a kiss for me — Your loving father, Martet Luther." 
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^Vhat IS chiefly wanted in the education of chil 
dren is a wise mixture of love and firmness. Parental 
authority should be regarded as vicegerent authonly, 
set up by God and ruluig m His stead A''parent is 
to a child what God is to a good man He is the 
moral governor of the world of childhood. Parental 
government is therefore only genuine when it rules for 
^e same ends as God pursues 

^V'hen children accord wiHifig obedience the end 
of family government is gamed To attain this etd a 
parent should be careful to observe the following 
rules. First, never to btmper a child oith arbitrary 
restrictions, but, if possible, always to let the reasons 
of each command or prohibition be apparent, secondly, 
to let every punishment have some relation to the 
oflence, and so imitate the great laws of nature, nhich 
entail deflnite consequences on every act of wrong, 
and, thirdly, oeier (o threaten a punishment and 
afterwards shrink from inflicting it, final!), punish 
ments should be severe enough to serve their purpose, 
and gentle enough to ensure the continuance of affec 
tion Nor should the child be left alone until he feels 
that the punishment has been for his own good, and 
gives assurance of this feeling by putting on a plea 
sant face 

Human nature requires amusement as well as 
teaching and correction. One of the first duties of a 
parent is to sympathize with the play of his children 
How much do little children crave for sympathy! 
They bold out eveiy new object for you to see it with 
them, and look up after each gambol for you to re 
joice with them Let playtime and playthings be 
given liberally Invite suitable companions, and do 
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ewyihing m j^r power to make home sweet 
Auihont), so unbent will be all the stronger and more 
welcome from our display of real sytnpaihj If family 
posemmeet were well carried out in ever) home, chil* 
drefl would be happier and better than they are now 
Then there would be, esen in our own great towns, a 
j artial reahrationof thewordsof the prophet Zechanali, 
in reference to Jerusalem delivered “And the streets 
of the citj shall be full of boys and girls, playing m 
the Aireeti tlicreof * 

The home of our children ought never to be a 
I^son where there is plenty of rule and order but ro 
lose and no pleasure. A\c should remember that “he 
who makes a luUe child happier for an hour u a fd 
low wrorker with God.’ 

It was bitterly said of a certain Pharisaical house* 
hold that m it “no one should please himself, neither 
should he please any one else, for m either case he 
would be thought to be displeasing God This re 
minds us of the Scotchman who haiing gone back to 
bis country after a long absence declared that the 
whole kingdom was on tlie road lo perdition People 
he Slid used to be reserved and solemn on the sab* 
bath, but now they look as happy on that day as on 
any other It is a blessed thing for the rising genera 
tion that such grotesque perversions of religion are 
seldom presented to them now, for every well in 
structed Christian ought to be aware that religion 
does not banish mirth, but only moderates and sets 
rules to It. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

POUTENTSS AT HOME. 

•‘Maaaers axe of more uaporusce than la*i. Up<Jh these, m 
■ Cmt mensnxe, the brj depend. The law teaches ns bat here 
ASd then, BOtr and then. Manceratnvhatrexortoothe, eotfSpt 
or panfjr, exalt or debase, barhanze or refine 6, bjr a constan.. 
steadr niu/orm, mseosihle opent.on. tile that of the air we bmth^ 
IB. thorwhole iomandcolonr to oorliTo. Aeeonl 

lag to ther qoahtj, thee aid mortis, thej supply la*t, v tbc^ 
totally destioT the^'*— J'lirir 

About twelre ttoussnd police is I.ondoo are able 
to uVe care of about four miDien people. How is i* 
done? Chiefly by moral force, and, abore all, by 
cjrili^ Sir Edmond Henderson, the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the force, said on a recent occasion that it 
was by “stnct attention to duty, by sobnety, and, 
above all, by mrflity,” that the police eodeavoured to 
do their duty “I lay great stress upon civility,*' said 
the Chief Commissioner, “for I thint it u the great 
characteristic of the metropolitan pohce force." 

If civility and politeness have such an influence 
upon the hard, rough world of London how much 
greater will be the eflect of good manners or beautiful 
behaviour, not only in readermg eowpaxaUrely safe 
the many difBcult crossings in the path of newly mar 
Tied people, but also in adcnung even the smallest 
details of family Iifel “liue courtesy exhibits itself la 
a disposition to contribute to the happiness of eJias, 
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And m refrainmR from all iHat may annoy them. And 
the cnluvalion day by day of this sweet reasonable 
ness IS almost as necessary to the comfort of those 
w^o lirfi tosethcr as the daily calls of the milkman 
and the baVer if bo two people have it so much m 
their power to torment each other as husband and 
wife. It IS their boundea duty to guard against this 
liability, by cultivating the habit of domestic polite 
ness. It u a mistake to suppose that the forms of 
coertesy can be safely dispensed with in the family 
ardc AViih the disappearance of the forms the 
^reality will loo often disappear The very effort of 
appearing bright under adverse areumstances is sure 
to render cheerfulness easier on another occasion 

Good manners like good words cost little and are 
worth much. The) oil the machinery of social life 
but more espeaally of domestic life If a cheerful 
“good morning' and “good evening ’ coaaliate 
strangers they are not lost upon a wife. Hardness 
and repulsiveness of manner originate m want of re> 
spect for the feelings of others. 

"Remember,' says Sydney South, “that }our chil 
dren, your wife, and jour servants have rights and 
feelings, treat them as you would treat persons nho 
could turn again. Do not attempt to fnghlen chd 
dren and uifenors by passion, it does more harm to 
)our own character than it does good to them. Pas 
Sion gels less and less powerful after every defeat 
Husband energy for the real demand n hich the dangers 
of life make upon it Good manners are more than 
"surface Christianity' Rowland Hill was right when 
he said, “I do not much of a roans religion 

unless his dog and cat are the happier for it ' 
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"^Voman was made oat of a rib from Ibe /»<* ol 
Adam— not out of his head to top him, col out of hts 
feet to be trampled on bjr hjin, but out of his side to 
be equal to him under hu ann to be protected, and 
near his heart to be ]o>cd." • ' 

I * Vtc the womJLA tenderij. tcoderl^r, 

Froa • crooked rib God made her ilenderlj t 
Strat^ht and tttmg lie diJ sot nuke her. 

So if jm trj to bmd jm*!] break her " ^ 

Men arc cautioned bjr the Jewish Talmud to be 
careful lest they cause women to weep, “for Cod 
counts their tears.” 

There are some people who stretch their manners 
to such an uaoatural degree ta society that they are 
pretty sure to go to the opposite extreme when relax 
ing at home. Fceltog released from something that 
was hanging over them the/ run wild and become 
rude in consequence of their late restraint. 

Is It not, to say (he least, probable (hat such 
patient humility as the following would be followed 
by a reaction? Bishop Tbirlw^ was generally re 
garded, except by the small circle of those who inew 
him intimately, with luucb awe by his clergy, who 
thought that ^ey bad better leep as far as possible 
out of the way of their tembly logical and rather 
sarcastic diocesan. The legend was that he had 
trained a highly sagaaous dog into the habit of de 
tectmg and biting intrusive curates An amusmg 
story is told of a humble nuoded Levite who was stay 
mg at Abergwili Palace on the occasion of an -ordma 
tion. An egg was placed before him, which, on tap- 
ping, proved a very bad one indeed. The Bishop 
made a kmdly apology, and told a servant to bring a 
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fresh one. "No, thani you, my lord,” replied the 
young clergyman, with a penitential expression of 
counteaance, “it is quite good enough for me” We 
think that the ^clergyman's wife would bare acted 
rashly if, soon after this occurrence, she should have 
tried the patience of her Job with an antiquated egg 

The proverb “familiarity breeds contempt” suggests 
another* reason why the manners displayed at home 
ajc not, generally speaking as good at they should be 

There is genc^y greater harmony when a hus- 
band s duties necessitate hi$ remaming several hours 
of the day from home * For this relief much thanks I” 
will be the not unnatural sentiment of a grateful wife 
And to the husband, on his return, home will appear 
far sweeter than if he bad idled about the house all 
day with nothing to do but torment bis wife Richter 
says that distance injures love less than neatness. 
People are more polite when they do sot see too much 
of each other 

Madatnl no gentleman is entitled to such dis- 
tinguished consideration as your husband Sir! no 
lady is entitled to such deferential treatment as your 
wife 

Awkward consequences that could not have been 
foreseen have sometimes followed domestic rudeness 
It is related of Lord EUenborough that, when on one 
occasion he was about to set out on circuit, his wife 
expressed a wish to accompany him, a proposition to 
which his lordship assented, provided there were no 
bandboxes tucked under the seat of bis carnage, as 
he had too often found there had been when honoured 
with her ladyship's company before Accordingly they 
both set out together, but not proceeded very far 
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before the jud^, stretching out his legs under the seat 
in front of him, kicked against one of the flimsf 
receptacles which he had specially prohibitedt Down 
went the window with a bang and out went the band- 
box into the ditch. The startled coacfiman immediately 
commenced to pull up, but was ordered to drire on 
and let the thing lie where it was. They reached the 
assize town in due course, and his lordship proceeded 
to robe for the court. “And now, where’s my wig? — 
where's my wig?” he demanded, when everything else 
had been donned. “Your wig, my lord,” replied the^. 
servant, tremulously, “was in that bandbox your lord- 
ship threw out of the window as we came along." 

Sir Robert tValpolc used to say that he never 
despaired of making up a quarrel between women 
unless one of them had called the other old or ugly. 
Ill the same way married people need not despair of 
realizing truly united and therefore happy lives if they 
isill only study each other's weak pomts, as skaters 
look out for the weak parts of the ice, in order to 
keep off them. i 

Nothing is more unmanly as well as unmannerly 
than for a husband to speak disparagingly of either 
his wife or of the marriage stale before strapgers. 
Lord Erstine once declared at a large party that 
“a wife was a tin canister tied to one's tail;” jupoa 
which Sheridan, who was present when the remark 
was made, presented to Lady Erstine the fallow- 
ing lines: j 

“Lord Erskine, al woman presunibg to | 

Calls a wife a tin canister bed TO one^ tail; ’ 

And fair Lad/ Amae, while the sabject be eanies oaj 
Seems hut at his lordship^ degTodicg comparison. 
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Bat wherefore degrad ng? Considered enght, 

A canister s polished and nsefa! and 
And should dirt its oi^nal pnnty hide, 

That » the fault of the p uppy to nhom tistied.** 

The “puppy oii!y got ichat he deserved 

^Vhen a husband happens to be a mere goose, 
happy if only a goose, though he may keep up the 
delusion that he is the head of the familj it becomes 
the Tvife s duty to exerose real control. But she may 
be a responsible Fnme Minister w thout usurping much 
.less parading the insignia of Royalty And if she 
have the feelings of a gentlewoman she will not allow 
every one to tee the rems of government in her hand 
as did a colonel s wife Imown to me of whom even 
the pnvates and drummer boys m her husbands (?) 

regiment used to say Mrs , shes the colene. 

^^hat Burke said of his wifes eyes descnbe womans 
proper place in the domestic Cabinet Her eyes 
have a mDd light bat they awe when she pleases 
they command, like a good man out of ofhce not by 
authority, but by virtue. Too often it is the poor 
wife who has to bear the heaviest part of the burdens 
of domestic hfe while the unch valrous husband struts 
before as head of the house qu te unencumbered. 

Even the youngest child may claim to be treated 
with politeness. 1 feel said {Resident Garfield “a 
profounder reverence for a boy than for a man. I 
never meet a ragged bc^ m the street without feeling 
Jiat I may owe Him a salute for I know not what 
possibil ties may be buttoned up under his coat. 
Fathers should look upcm their children with respect, 
for he who is "only a child may become a much 
better and greater man than his father 
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Without spotliog our childreo we should mate 
their lives as pleasant as vre possibly can, always 
retnembenng that the poor things never asted to be 
bom, and that they may “not long remam ’’ The hoy 
dies perhaps at the age of ten or twelve. Of what ust 
then all the restramts, all the pnvations, all the pain, 
that yon have inflicted upon him? He falls, and leases 
your mmd to brood over the possibility of yo£lr havmg 
abndged a hfe so dear to you. ^ 

For good and for evQ home is a school of manners. 
Children reflect, as in a muror, not only the general- 
habits and characters of their parents, but even 
theu manner of gesture and of speedi. “A fig tree 
looking on a fig tree becometb thutfuL" If *‘a gentle* 
man always a gentleman" and "a lady always a lady ’ 
are the examples set by papa and mamma, the 
•children will take them in almost through the pores 
of the skin. 

“For the child," says Richter, “the most important 
era of hfe is that of childhood, when he begins to 
colour and mould himself by companionship with others 
.^veiy new educator aflects less than his predecessor, 
until at last, if we regard all life as an educational 
institution, a circumnavigator of the world is less in 
'fluenced by all the nations he has seen than by his 
mjisc." 
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CHAPTER X\I 
SUNSIUNS. 

^"Lotc u snnshjoe.*— 

^God wuhes us to have sonl ghtio our homes He would have 
In them a tender play of laughter and hamour a pleasant inter 
A ange of light and colour and wannth in word and mirth which 
makes the brightness perfect, and is as moch the work of the sun 
light in the house, as the delightful ga ety of nature is the dot g of 
the sun. '^■Stcfford Brvcie. 

It is a comparatively easy thing to preserve a cheer 
fill appearance when away from home, or even to 
present a brave front to meet the great emergencies 
of life And yet the roost genial hearted of diners' 
out may be a domestic bully m the privacy of his owna 
household, and the hero who has faced a battery 
without shrinking may be unable to take a cup of 
lukewarm coffee from his wife s hands without"^ 
grumble The real happmess of a home depends upon, 
a determination to lay no undue stress upon little 
matters and a resolve to hold one s own irritability m 
constant check. For it is the sum of trivial affairs that 
make up the day’s account, and it is the — 

"Cares that ftt/y thaJam cast. 

By which oar bves are ch efly proved. ’ 

True home sunshine, if it consistently brighten the 
features of one member m a family is pretty sure to 
be reflected from the faces of the rest 
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“I thought,” said a father, the other daj, "as I 
sat m the railiray carnage on my way home, of my 
impatience with the members of my fami]y^.and I felt 
ashamed. As soon as they are out of my sight I see 
dearly where my mistakes are, \jnt when they are 
around me I forget my good resolutions." 

It IS quite true that the dear ones at home are 
more to us than Kings and Queens, House of 
Lords or House of Commons, than the mightiest and 
noblest in the world. And yet we often treat Them 
worse than we treat strangers. With others, whom c* 
meet in business or in society, we are half unconsciously 
on our guard. Hasty words arc repressed, and frowns 
are banished But the dear ones at home usually have 
the pleasure or the pain of seeing us precisely as we 
are in the mood of the moment. To their sorrow we 
"make no strangers of them. If our ner\es are over 
strong or our tempers tned, so far from eodeavotinog 
to conceal the fact we make them feel it The hero 
in great crises may be moved by the pressure of small 
annoyances to throw a boot at his valtl de ehamire 
or to snarl at his wife. Individually these faults of 
temper may be small, but so are the locusts that col 
lecuvely couceal the sun. "Only perfection can bear 
with imperfection.’ The better a man becomes the 
more allowance mil he make for the shortcomings of 
others. 

In order to have sunlight at home, it is not enough 
negatively to abstam from fault finding and general 
peevishness. We should recognize praise as a positive 
duly If a thing is done wnmgly, belter sometimes to 
say nothing about it. ^\ait until it happens to be 
done nghtly, and then give marked praise. The thud 
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long m great aties get into a sort of snbdncd cieer 
fulness tone. We are nalher very sad oor very glad, 
we neither cry, nor ever enjoy that deliQon^ eipenence 
of helpless laughter, the feu nra which is the py of 
youth. I wish we could be more really bght of heart.” 

e all share this wish, bat how is it to be realized^ 
By linng simple, well regulated bves, and by casting 
all our anxiety upon God who caretb for ns. 

Professor Blaikie commences a paper on “How to 
Get Rid of Trouble,*’ oy sajnng that once he had 
occasion to call on the chief of the constabulary force 
m one of our largest cues. “The conversation having 
turned on the arrangements for ertinguishing 6 re, the 
chief constable entered with great ^aenty into the 
subject, and after some verbal explanations, added, 
*lf yott epire half an hoar, I w^ call ont my men, 
and you shall see how we proemL* I was talen aback 
at the idea of the firemen and engined being called 
oat on a fine summer day to let a stranger see them 
at work, so I thanked him for his ofier, but added 
that I could not think of giving him so much trouble. 
‘Trouble*’ said he, ‘whais that? That’s a word I 
don’t know’ ‘You are a happy man / was the reply, 
*if you don’t know the meaning of trouble^' ‘No, m 
deed,* he said- ‘I assure you I do not. The word u 
not m my dicuonaiy’ As I was still mciedulons, and 
noadenng whether or not he had lost Jus senses, he 
rang the bell, and bade his clerk feldh bun an English 
dictionary Handing it to me, he said, ‘Now, s-r, 
please look and see whether joa «*^»n find the word 
••trouble.”' I turned to the proper place, and there, 

10 be sure, where the wwd had been, I found it care- 
fully eras^ by three hues of red i^ Of course I 
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caught the idea at once. lo a great work like that of 
the police in such a place, trouble was never to be 
thought oC No inroad that might be requued on the 
case, ^r the sleep, or the strength of any member of 
the force was ever te be grudged on the score that it 
v,as too much trouble In the work of that office the 
thought of trouble was to be unknown I felt that I 
had got a^senaon from the chief of police, and a 
notable sermon, too The three lines of red ink were 
as clehr and telling as any three heads into which I 
h^ ever divided my discourse It was a thrilling 
sermon, too — u set something vibrating withm me. ' 

This inadcnt refers to trouble in the active sense, 
but even trouble in the sense of sorrow and disap- 
pointment nay be to a large extent effaced from the 
family circle by certain red hoes Here is one of 
them Di net mait the trouhU wont than tt really tt 
Rather let us resolve to look at the bright side of 
things If we had nothing more to think of, the pro- 
verbs that have been coined m the mint of hope ought 
to encourage us. ''Nothing so bad but it might have 
been worse,” “’Tis always morning somewhere in the 
world,” "IVhen things are at the worst they mend 
“The darkest hour of night is that which precedes 
the dawn ” Let us try to form the habit of thinking 
how much there is to dicer us even when there may 
he much to depress, how often, on former occasions 
of trouble, we have been wonderfully helped how 
foolish it IS to anticipate evil before it comes. 

“How dismal you look!’ said a bucket to his 
companion, as they were gomg to the well "Ah! ' 
replied the other, “I was reflecting on the uselessness 
of our being filled, for let us go away ever so full, we 
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alwa)s come back empty" “Dear me! how strange 
to look at it m that wayl" said the other bucket. 
"^ow I enjoy the thought that however mptj we 
come, we aUva}S go away /«// Only look at it lo that 
light, and jou will be as Aeerful as I am." * 
Another red Ime which elfaces trouble is pahtnce 
Speaking of the cheerful submission and trust of the 
London poor a well known clergyman sai^ "Come 
with me, turn under this low doorway, ^imb these 
narrow creaking stairs knock at the door A pleasant 
voice bids you enter lou see a woman sixty four 
jears of age, her h-'nds folded and contracted, hSr 
whole body cnppled and curled together as cholera 
cramped, and rheumatism fixed it twenty eight years 
ago. For sixteen years she has not moved from her 
bed nor looked out of the window, and has been m 
constant pain, while she cannot move a limb Listen 
—she is thankful For what? For the nse of one 
thumb, with a two-pronged fork fastened to a stick, 
she can luni over the fcaves of an old fashioned Bibfe, 
when placed within her reach. Hear her ‘I m con 
tent to lie here as long as it shall please Him and to 
go when He shall call me 

The third red line we would suggest is — Trj it 
gel good cut of pour Iroublet Undoubtedly it is to be 
got, if the right way be taken to extract it. Scarcely 
any loss is without compeosatioo. How often has the 
dignity of self support and self respect been gamed 
when an external prop has been removedl How often 
have we been eventually glad that our wishes were 
not fulfilled! Plato tells ns that “just penalties are 
the best gifts of the gods and Goethe said he neier 
had an affliction that be did not turn into a poem. 
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The dajlight must fade before we can behold tlie 
shining worlds around ns, and the ngour of -winter 
must be endured before oar hearts can thnil with 
delight at\he approach of Spring 

For the sake of household sunshine we should 
endeatour to keep m health. Lowness of tone, nervous 
irritability, the state of being ill at-ease — these and 
many other forms of Ql health may, as a general rule, 
be aTOide3 by those who endeavour to preserve their 
health as a sacred duty If most people have but 
little health, it because they transgress the laws of 
iflture, alternately stimulating and depressing them 
selves. For our own sake and for the sake of others 
whom we trouble by irritability, we are bound to obey 
these laws — fresh air, exerase, moderate work, con 
quest of appetite 

"The deception ’ says Sydue) Smith, “as practised 
upon human creatures, is cunous and entertaining 
My fnend sups late, he eats some strong soup, then a 
lobster, then some tart, and he dilutes these esculent 
varieties with wine The next day I call upon him 
He IS going to sell bis bouse inLondon, and to retire 
into the country He is alarmed for hrs eldest daughter’s 
health. His expenses are hourly increasing, and no- 
thing but a timely retreat can save him from rum 
All this IS the lobster and when overexcited nature 
has had time to manage this testaceous encumbrance, 
the daughter recovers, the finances are in good order, 
and every rural idea effectually excluded from the 
mind In the same manner old friendships are de- 
stroyed by toasted cheese, and hard, salted meat has 
led to suiade Unpleasant feelings of the body pro- 
duce correspondent sensations m the mind, and a 
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great scene of wrelchedaess u sketched out b/ a 
morse! of indigestible and misguided food Of such 
infinite consequence to happiness is it to study the 
body I” I 

On the other hand. “A merix heart docth feood 
like a medicine’ Wc should “laugh and be well," as 
enjoined by an old English versifier 

"To care lb« raiixt t wrAig bm, fpteen, , 

Sosie recomm«m{ (fe bowtmg gre o i, 

Sora«, luU/ wilkt, *11 esmue 
Flu^ Imt s tlone, the (unt 

anJ Monkey* have been 
Eitreme docton for the ipteea. 

And kitten, Iflbelinmoarliit. 
llu hwleqiused away tbe ft.” 

It IS the bounden duty of those who live together 
to cultivate the sunny side of life. To rejoice «tih 
those who rejoice is as nudi a duty as to tveep with 
those that weep Many have not that “great heredi* 
laty constitutional joy’ which spnngs from a natural 
genius for happiness, but all may at least tiy to add 
to the stock of the household’s cheerfulness. It is 
about the moss useful contribution that any member 
of a family can make. 

* As afibongb in the teasoo of rainstonns and sbowen. 

The tree may stnke deeper its roots 
It needs the warm bnehmess of EDnsbuy honr^ 

To npeo the blossoou and fimes. 

i~ Sunlike pleasures never shine in idle homes. If 
a useful occupalion or innocent hobby be not pro- 
vided for the several members of a family, they are sure 
to spend their time in malroously tormenting each other 
Those whose only caie in bfe is to a^'Old care 
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make a great mistake They forget that even roses 
have thorns, and that pleasure is appreciated and en 
loyed for its variety and contrast to pain After all 
iherp IS tut one way of producing sunshine m our 
homes, ^\e must •first let the light into our own 
souls, and then like burning glasses we shall give 
It out to others, but especially to those of our oivn 
bouseholdj And whence comes the soul s calm sun 
shine and joy m right doing but from the Sun of 
Righteousness? 

If there are many unhappy homes many wretched 
lollies — more by far than is generally supposed— 
aihat is the cure for this? * Sweet reasonableness 
as taught b) Jesus Christ If we would let Him into 
our houses to dwell with us, and form one of our 
family circle. He would turn our homes into 1 ttl< 
Cdent 
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ciiArrrR x\il 

Tim luo A-rrw words 

nething 1 1 as • r— * look, 

\ word (uib od or wroo^ly takeo~ 

Oh ia r Ituc (cmpats orrershooc 
jK tmih, a toucli liLe Ih s baih shakea. 

An 1 rndcr wo'ds wdl soon ruth is 
To jprtad (be breach that tordi begia”— d/iwv 
MamM Lfe ihoat t be a sweet banner eni tong and like 
one of ^(endeLaehn t> a thoot 

the suasbane of domestic bUss has become 
more or less clouded by quarrels between a husband 
and tvife obseners very often describe the state of 
affairs by the cuphecnism at the head of this chapter 
They had a few words — this is the unmed ate tau^e 
of many a domestic catastrophe. A jOung man was 
sent to Socrates to leam oratory On being intro- 
duced to the philosopher he talked so incessantly that 
Socrates asked for double fees. “^VTiy charge me 
double? said the young fellow “Because said 
Socrates “1 must teach you two saencss the one 
1 ow to hold your tongaev and the other how to speak . ' 
It la impossible for people to be happy m matrimony 
who will not leam the of these saences. 

\^e do not know whether Simonides was or was 
not a married man bat we fancy he must have been, 
for be used to say that he nerer regretted holding his 
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tongue but very often was sony for ha\mg spolen 
“Scesi thou a man that is hasty in h s words? Ther^ 
15 more hppe of a foo\ than of him. Sober second 
thoughts suggest pall atnes and allowances that temper 
presents us from ‘oucing The s mple act^pf self 
denial in reslra ning the express on of ui^'easant 
f el ngs or harsh thoughts is the foundat on^ione of 
a happy hame. For cotl qg draws people so closely 
together as the constant experience of mutual pleasure 
and ‘nothing so qu ckly dr ves them asunder as the 
fjpqucnt endurance of pain caused by one ano her s 
presence. 

Ooe doth not kcow I 
How much *0 lU word may empo son hUng | 

Soffleunies the husband blames the w fe and the 
w fe the husband when ne iber of them is at fault. 
This always rem nds us of Pats mistake Two Irish 
men walking along the same street but com ng from 
opposite diiecUons approached both sm 1 ng and ap- 
parent!/ recogniz ng one another As they came bloser 
they disco ered that it was a mutual m stake Equal 
to the occasion one of them said Och my fr end 1 
see how It IS. You thought it was me and I thought 
it was 3 ou and now it s oaythur of us 

Burton tells of a woman who hearing one of her 
"goss ps" complain of her I usbands iropat ence told 
her an excellent remedy for U. She gave her a glass 
of water wh ch when he brawled she should hold 
still in her mouth. She dd so two or three t raes 
with great success, and at length seeing her ne ^hbour 
she thanked her for it, and asked to know the in 
gcedients. She told her that it was fair water and 
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nothing jDOrc for it was not th» water but her sOena 
which perfonned the cure. 

There are people who are kind m their actions 
and )et brutal in their speech, and they foiget tl^at u 
»s not ereiy cot who cm bear liktf Boswell, to be told 
he IS a fooL A woman miy think she is iways nght 
and her husband always wrong but it docs not mate 
the wheels of domestic life lun smoother Jo say this 
m plain English. A man may hai-e a contempt for 
his wifes dearest brother, but to tell the wife or 
brother so ts not coadumre to harmony 

It has sometimes been remarked that the marriage 
of a deaf and dumb man to a blind woman would 
hate obiious advantages. Each of the parties would 
acquire an opportunity to practise little pantomimic 
scenes from which ordinary mamed lolls are debarred. 
llTieo they quarrelled for instance— tie mfe being 
unable to see while the husband could not hear or 
speak — she cotdd itrr/ at bia broadside a/ter broad 
side of steel pointed invective and the poor man could 
but stand there, study the motion of her bps, and 
• fondly imagine she was telling him how sorry she was 
that anjthing should come between them. Hs, on 
the other hand, could sit down, shake his Csts, and 
make hidetHis grimaces, she all the wfaHe thinking be 
was sitUng with his face buned in his hands, and hot 
remorseful tears streaming from his eyes. Husbands 
and wives who arc not depnved of the use of their 
faculties might take the hint and resolve not to use 
them too keenly on certain occasions. In a main 
roomal quarrel need not hear or see eveiythiog 
U yon yo cT Lps wonld keep fi'uui x.jp>s, 
five thipga obsenc wuli cw 
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Q^jhhftwyon cpeal^ ta wh om you spcik 
And ftfid ^ekftt, viS^kirt ^ 

The ‘ word” is the most dangerous of infernal 
machines. Husband and wife should no more fight to 
get il than they woflld straggle for the possession of a 
lighted bomb-shell. AVhat is the use of the last word? 
After getting it a husband might perhaps, as an 
American newspaper suggests, advertise to whistle for 
a wager against a locomotive, but in every other 
respect hia victory would be useless and painful It 
igould be a Cadmean victory in which the victor would 
suffer as much as the vanquished A farmer cut down 
a tree which stood so near the boundary line of his 
farm that it was doubtful whether it belonged to him 
or to his neighbour The neighbour, however, claimed 
the tree, and prosecuted the man who cut it for 
damages. The case was sent from court to court 
Time was wasted and temper lest, but the case was 
finally gained by the prosecutor The last of the 
transaction was that the man who gained the cause 
went to the lawyer’s office to execute a deed of his 
whole farm, which he had been compelled to sell to 
pay his costsi Then, houseless and homeless, he thrust 
his hands into his pockets and triumphantly exclaimed 
‘I ve beat him I ' In the same way husband and wife 
may become bankrupt of heart wealth by endeavour 
ing to get the last word 

Men sometimes become fractious from pure mono- 
tony ^Vlle^ they are unable to find subjects for 
profitable conversation there arises a propensity to 
“nag ’ and find fault. In a Russian story, the title of 
'*^wbich in English is ^Buned Alive two prisoners are 
talking in the night and one relates I had got, 
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somehow or other in the way of beating her (his wife) 
Some dap I would keep at it from morning till night 
I did not know what to do with mj*self when I was 
not beating her She used to sit crying ahd 1 wuld 
not help feeling sorry for her, and so I beat her" 
Subsequently he murdered her Are there not men 
aboi.e the dass of wife-bealers who indulge m fault 
finding nagging and other forms of tongue castiga 
tion? They have got into the habit They do not 
know what to do with themselves when not so- cm 
plo)ed The tears of their wives only imtite them. 

Of course some wives are quite capable of giving 
as much as they get It is said that at a recent 
fashionable wedding after the departure of the happy 
pair a dear little girl whose papa and mamma were 
among the guests asked with a child s innocent 
inquis tiveness ivhy do they threw things at the 
pretty lady la the carriage? “For luck dear replied 
one of the bndesmaids And why again asked the 
child doesnt she throw them back? Oh said 
the young lady that would be rude “No it 
wouldnt, persisted the dear little thing to the delight 
of her doting parents who stood by “ma does. 

As the chmb ng up a sandy way is to the feet of 
the aged so is a wife full of words to a qu et man. 

She who has a tongue of her own Jias always more 
last words to say and if she erer does close her 
mouth, the question suggests itself whether she should 
not be arrested for carrying concealed weapons On 
the tombs of such wives might be inscribed epitaphs 
like the following which is to be found m a church 
yard in Surrey— 
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“Here lies retatned to clay, 

Miss Arabella \ oun^ 

^Vho on the fira of ilay 
Began to hold her tongue ' 

^^oor Caudle, a& a rule, thought discretion the better 
part of valour, and sought refuge in the arms of sooth 
iiig slumber, but there are some men who do not allow 
their wives to have it all their own nay without at 
least an occasional protest “Do you pretend to have 
as good a judgment as I have? ’ said an enraged riife 
to her husband, “Well, no,” he replied, deliberate!), 
•"our choice of partners for life shows that my judg 
ment is not to be compared to yours ’ ^VTien they 
have “a few words,” however, the woman usually has 
the best of it “See here,” said a fault finding hus 
band, “we must have things arranged m this house so 
that we shall know where everything is kept' “With 
all my heart,” sweetly answered his wife, “and let us 
begin with your late hours, my love. 1 should much 
like to know where they are kept” 

Such matnmoQial word battles may amuse out 
siders as the skill of gladiators used to amuse but the 
combatants make themselves very miserable Far better 
to be incapable of making a repartee if we only use 
the power to wound the feelings of the one whom we 
have vowed to love There is an art of putting thmgs 
that should be studied by roamed people How many 
quarrels would be avoid^ if we could always say with 
courtesy and tact any unpleasant thing that may have 
to be saidl It is related of a good humoured celebrity 
that when a man once stood before him and his fnend 
at the theatre, completely shutting out all view of the 
stage, instead of asking him to svt down, or m any 
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vif giving oflence, he sunpljr said, “I l>eg your pardon, 
sir, but when you see or bear anything particiilarly 
interesting on the stage, will joa please let us Vjiow, 
as tie are entirely dependent on your kmdne^?* That 
was sufliaent. ith a smile and an apology that only 
the art of putting things could bare extracted, the 
gentleman took his seat. There is a stoty of a separa 
tion which took place simply because a gr^aous an 
nouncement had been couched by a husband in un 
graaous terms. * My dear here is a little preseiit I 
have brought to make you good tempcrcdl’ "Sir," 
was the indignant reply, "do you dare to say that if 
is necessary to bnbe me into bcmg good tempered? 

I am always good tempered, it is your violent 
temper, sirl” And so the quarrel went on to the bitter 
end. 

It is a very diHicult thing to find fault well We 
all have to find fault at times, m reference to servants, 
children, husband, or wife, bat w a great number of 
cases the operalicui Joses hail jis effect or has no effect 
at all, perhaps a downright bad effect, because of the 
way in whi^ it is done. Above all things remember 
this caution, never to find fault when out of temper 
Again, there is a tune no/ to Cod fault, and in the 
right percepuon of when that tune is lies no small 
part of the art. The reproof which has most sympathy 
in it will be most effectual. It understands and allows 
for infir mity It was this sympathy that prompted 
Dr Arnold to take such pains m studying the cha 
racters of his pupils, so that he might best adapt cor 
rection of each particular case. 

The very worst time Iot a husband and wife to 
have “a few words" is dinner time, because, if we 
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have a good dinner, <rar attention should be bestowed 
on what we are eating He who bores us at dinner 
robs us.of pleasure and injures our health, a fact 
nhach the aldenhan realized when he exclaimed to a 
stupid mtenogato/, “With your confounded questions, 
sir, you’ve made me swallow a piece of green fat with 
out tasting It.” Many a poor wife has to swallow her 
dinner without tasting it because her considerate bus 
band chooses this time to find fault with herself, the 
children, the servants, and with everything except 
, himself The beef is too much done, the vegetables 
too httle, everything is cold “I think you might look 
aAer something' OhI that is no excuse,” and so on, 
to the great disturbance of his own and his wife’s 
digestion God sends food, but the devil sends the 
few cross words that prevent it from doing us any 
good We should have at least three laughs during 
dmner, and every one 1$ bound to contnbute a share 
of agreeable table talk, good humour, and cheer 
fulness 

“In politics," said Cavour, “nothing is so absurd 
as rancour” In the same way we may say that nothing 
is so absurd in matrimony as sullen silence Reynold:> 
in his “Life and Tunes” tells of a free and easy actor 
who passed three festive days at the seat of the 

Marquis and Marchioness of without any invita 

tion, convinced (as proved to be the case) that, my 
lord md my lady not being on ipeaking Itrms, each 
would suppose the other had asked him A soft answer 
turns away wrath, and when a wife or a husband is 
irritated there is nothing hie letting a subject drop 
Then silence is indeed golden But the silence persisted 
in — as by the lady m the old comedy, who, m reply 
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to her husband’s "For heaven's sake, m}’*dear, do tell 
me what you mean," obstinately keeps her lips dosed 
— is an instrument of deadly torture. “A wise man 
by his words maketh himself beloved.” To this m^ht 
be added that on certain occasions^ a fool by his ob- 
stinate silence maketh himself hated. 

“According to hlilton, ‘Eve kept silence in Eden 
to hear her husband talk,’" said a gentleman to a 
lady friend; and then added, in a melancnoly tone, 
“Alasl there have been no Eves since." "BecaiBC,” 
quickly retorted the lady, "there have been' no hus- 
bands worth listening to.” Certainly there are loo fen* 
men who exert themselves to be as agreeable to their 
wives (their best friends), as they are to the com- 
parative strangers or secret enemies whom they meet 
at dubs and other places of resort And yet if it is 
true that “to be agreeable in our family drde is not 
only a positive duty but an absolute morality," then 
every husband and wife should say on their wedding 
day — 

“To balb And rontf for lame let others roam, 

Be mine the happier lot to please At home.” 

In one of the letters of Robertson, of Brighton, he 
tells of a lady who related to him “tlie delight, the 
tears of gratitude which she had witnessed in a poor 
girl to whom, in passing, I gave a kind look on going 
out of church on Sunday. What a lesson I How 
cheaply happiness can be giveal ^>1131 opportunities 
we miss of doing an angel’s worki I remember doing 
it, full of sad feelings, passing on, and thinking no 
more about it; and it gave an hour's sunshine to a 
human life, and lightened the load of life to a human 
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heart for a timel” If even a look can do so mnch, 
who shall estimate the power of kind or nnkind words 
in making married life happy or miserable? In the 
hqjne citde more than anywhere else — 

** Words are mighty, words are hying i 
Serpents with their ventHnons stings. 

Or bright angels, crowding round us. 

With heaTen*s light apoa their wingst 
Every word has its own spirit, 

True or false that never dies. 

Every word nun’s bps have ottered 
Echoes in God’s slues.** 
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CHAPTER XXllL 

PUtLCro TOGETHER 

“When $eaU, that should agree to will the same 
To have one common object for the r wishes, 

Look di/Terent leg^Jess of each other 
Think what a tram of wietchedaeis ensoesJ 

Said a husband to his angry mfe Look at Carlo 
and K.itty asleep on the rug, I wish roen lived half as 
agreeably with their wives "Stopl said the lady 
“Tie them together, and see how they wiU agreel 
If men and nomen when tied together sometimes 
agree very badly what is the reason? Because instead 
of pulling together each of them wishes to have his 
or her own way But when they do pull together 
what greater thing is there for them than “to feel that 
they are joined for hfe to strengthen each other in all 
labour to rest on each other in all sorrow to minister 
to each other m all pain, to be one with each other 
in the silent unspeakable memones at the moment of 
the last partmg? 

^Vbat IS meant by pnlluig together may be ex 
plained by referring to the custom of the Dunmo v 
ditch ’ which was founded by Juga, a noble lady, in 
AJJ nil, and restored by Robert de Fitzwalter, m 
1244 ft was that any person from any part of Eng 
land going to Dunmow in Essex and humbly kneel ng 
on two stones at the church door may claim a gam 
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mon of bacon »f be can swear that for twelve months 
and a day he has never had a household braixl or 
wished ^himself unmarried. Hence the phrase “He 
m/y fetch a flitch of bacon from Dunmow, i r , He is 
so amiable and ‘good tempered that he will never 
quarrel with his wife To eat Dunmow bacon is to 
live m conjugal amitj There Rcre only eight claim 
ants adjnitted to eat the flitch between the years 
1244 — a number that seems to justify Pnoi’s 
sarcastic couplet 

*'Ah, PI a, dam, cease to be mutaVen, 

Feir married fowl peck Dunmow baci» ’ 

It IS a great pity that “few married foivl peclc Dun 
mow bacon,” for those that do are so happy that they 
may be called birds of Paradise. 

"A well matched couple carry a joyful life between 
them, as the tno spies earned the duster of EshcoL 
They multiply their joys by sharing them, and lessen 
(heir troubles by dividing them this is fine arithmetic 
The waggon of care roUs lightly along as they pull 
together, and when it drags a little heavily, or there’s 
a hitch anywhere, they love each other all the more, 
and so lighten the labour” tVhen there is wisdom m 
the husband there ts generally gentleness m the wife 
and between them the old weddmg wish is worked 
out “One year of joy, another of comfort, and all the 
rest of content " 

When two persons without any spiritual affinity 
are bound together m irrevocable bondage, it is to 
their * unspeakable weanness and despair’ and life 
becomes to them “a droopmg and disconsolate house 
bold captivity, without refuge or redemption,” Such 
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unions are mamages only in name. They are a mere 
housing together 

However, this doctrine may easily be exaggerated, 
and certainly married people ought to*be very slowVn 
allowing themselies to that it* is impossible for 
them to hit it off or pull with the partners of their 
Ines- Those who cherish unhealthy sentimentalism 
on this subject would do well to brace themselves up 
b> reading a little of the robust common sense of Dr 
Johnson, Talking one evening of Mrs. Careless, llie 
doctor said “If 1 had married her, it might have been 
as happj for me.” Bonotll “Pray, sir, do you not 
suppose that there are fitly women in the world, with 
any one of whom a man may be as happy as with 
anj one woman in particular?" Johnttn "Ay, sir, 
fifty thousand." Boswell "Then, sir, you are not ol 
opinion with some who imagine that certain men and 
certain women are made for each other, and that they 
cannot be happy tf they miss thesr caimterpaits." 
Johnson' “To be sure not, sir 1 behese mamages 
would in general be as happy, and often more so, if 
thej were all made by the Lord Chancellor, upon 
a due consideration of the characters and circum 
stani^s, without the parties having any choice m the 
matter ” 

The following, too, is inleiesting, for we may 
gather from it bow, in Johnson’s opinion, the feat of 
living happily with any one of fifty thousand women 
could be accomplished. The question was started one 
evenmg whether people who diSered on some essen 
tial point could live in friendship together Johnson 
said they might Goldsmith said they could not, as 
they had not the idem velle algue idem »i>//<—the same 
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pithy of diff-rence.” They should agree to differ each 
respecting the tastes and prejudices of the othef 

At no time are hosbasds and mves sfCQ w 
greater advantage than nrben yielding their*-ot^B 
m unimportant matters to the will pf another, ancfTre 
qoiie agree wjih a wnler who mahes the following /e- 
mark “Great actions are so often performed fro® 
little motives of vamiy self complacency, and the like, 
that I am apt to think more highly of the j>osoa 
whom I observe checking a reply to a petulant sp^ecli, 
or even submitting to the judgment of another tf> r 'f 
nrg He fire than of one who gives away thousandsf'^ 

In all tIuDgs there should be chanty Dolly '' m 
throp in "Silas Mamer was paueatly tolerant of her 
husband, "ojasidenng that men would be so, and 
viewing the stronger sex “in the Igbt of animals 
whom it pleased Heaven to make troublesome like 
bulls or turkey cocks. T1 is sensible woman knew 
that if at umes her husband was troublesome he had 
his good qualiues. On these she would accustom her 
self to dwell. 

A Scotch minis er bemg one day engaged m visit 
mg his flock, came to the door of a house where his 
gentle tapping could not be heard for the noise of 
contention wnlhin. After waiting a little he opened 
the door and walked in, saying with an auihonUtive 
voice “I should like to know who is the bead of this 
house?” “l\eel, sir,' said the husband and faJief* 
“if ye sit doon a wee, well maybe be able to tell )«» 
for were just ijjin to settle the point Merel/ t® 
settle this point some married people are continually 
engaging m a tag of war instead of pulling com- 
fortably logeibex Hat wh-t a mean con cstJ 1^®" 
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much better it irould be only to slrne who should 
lo\e the other most! To tnamed people especially 
are these ^words of Marcus Aurelius applicable “'We 
are jnade for co-c^eration, like feet, like hands, like 
ejclids, like the rcA\s of the upper and looser teeth. 
To'act against one another, then, is contrary to nature ” 

Tliat union in strength is forciblj, if not \ery 
elegantly, .illustrated by Ershme’s description of a 
lodging where he had passed the night. He said that 
the ileas were so numerous and so feroaous that if 
they had been but unammout they would have pulled 
film out of bed If husband and wife would be but 
unanimous they would be a match agamst every eneroj 
to theiE felicit} On the other hand, how impossible 
It is for those who work agaiost each other to live to* 
gether with any advantage or comfort. ^Ve all re 
member the dlustratioa of JBso^ A charcoal burner 
earned on his trade m his own bouse One day he 
met a fnend, a fuller, and entreated him to come 
and live with him, saymg that they should be for 
better neighbours, and that their housekeeping ex 
penses would be lessened The fuller replied, "The 
arrangement is impossible as far as 1 am concerned 
for whatever I should whiten, you would immediately 
blacken agam with your charcoal.” 

One secret of pulling tc^cthcr is not to interfere 
with what does not concern us A roan who can 
trust his wife should no more meddle with her home 
concerns than she should pester him with questions 
about his business. He will never be able to pull 
with her if he pokes over the weekly bills, insists on 
knowing how much each thmg is per pound, and 
what he is gomg to have every day for dinner It is 

15 
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irdeed almost a Jt>te gud non of domestic feliatj that 
paltrfamihai should be absent from home at least six 
hours m the day Jones ashed his wife, ^tthy is a 
husband like dough?” He expected she wouldtgive 
It up and he Tvas going !o tell hef that it itas because 
a woman needs him, bat she said it was because he 
was bard to get off her hands. 

Of course, hie every other good rale, cthis one oi 
non intervention may be earned too far, as it was by 
the studious man who «aid, when a servant told him 
that his house was on fire, "Go to your mistress, you 
know I have no charge of household matters.’ 
doubt occasions will arise when a husband will be 
only too glad to take coonsel with bis wife in bust* 
cess cares, while she may bare to remember all her 
life long, with gratitude and lore, some season of 
sickness or affliction, when he filled his own place 
and hers too, ashamed of no womanish task, and 
neither imtated nor hainiliated by ever such tnvtal 
household cares. 

"Farents and children seldom act in concert, each 
child endcarours to appriqinaie the esteem or fond 
cess of the parents, and ibc parents, with yet less 
temptation, betray each other to their children, thus 
some place their confidence in the father, ard sorn* 
m the mother and by degrees the house is filled mih 
artifices and feuds.” These words point to a danger 
to be guarded aga-nst by mamed people who desire 
to pull logcther It is sad when a child is ret lored 
equally by both ils pzrCBts. In this case, horreier in 
noceni and blessed the little one may be, it a hab’e 
to become ihe disturber of parental peace. 

Perhaps the way CarMe and his wife pulled to- 
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gether is not so icry nDCommon His mother u^ed to 
say of him that he was ‘gey ill to live iviih " and 
Miss Wel|h whom he maiTied had a fiery temper 
^VhJa proTOked she “was as hard as a flint, with 
possibilities of daii^erous sparks of fire ” The pair 
seem to have tormented each other, but not half as 
much as each tormented him and herself They were 
too like ejeh other, suffering in the same way from 
nerves disordered, digestion impaired, excessive self 
constiousness, and the absence of children to take 
their thoughts away from eadi other They were, in 
Che fullest sense of the word, everything to each other 
— both for good and evil, sole comforters, chief tor 
mentors. Tlic proverb “Dl to hae but waur to want” 
was true of the Carlyles as of many another couple 
Sir David Baird and some other English offleers, 
being captured by Tippoo Saib, were confined for 
some time in one of the dungeons of his palace at 
Bangalore ^Vhen Sir David’s mother heard the news 
in Scotland, referring to the method in which prisoners 
were chained together and to her son s weU known 
irasable temper, she exclaimed “God pity the lad 
that’s tied to our Davie" How much more to be 
pitied is he or she whom matnraony has tied for life 
to a person with a bad temperl 

Over particulanty m trifles causes a great deal of 
domestic discomfort. The husband or wife who to 
use a common phrase, wishes a thing to be ‘ just so, ’ 
and not otherwise, is uncomfortable to pull with For 
any person to be thoroughly amiable and livable with, 
there should be a little touch of untidiness and un 
preaseness, and indiflerence to small things A little 
spice— not too much— of the Inshroan’s spirit who 
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«aid, “Jf jou can't laie tbmgs &sf, tale llero ^ asy 
as you can. 

Tfaere IS no znore beautiful quality ^tban liat 
ideality which conceives and longtf after perfectJOUt 
but if too exclusively cultiiated 'it may drag down 
rather than elevate its possessor The faculty *hich 
IS eier conceiving and desinng something better 
more perfect must be modified in its actiQn by good 
sense, patience, and consaeoce, othcnme it induces 
a morbid, discontented spirit, which courses th/ough 
the veins of individual and family life like a suhcie 
poison. 

Gzactingness ts untramed ideahty and tpuch 
domestic misery is caused by it. A little bit of con 
science makes the exacting person sour He fusses, 
fumes, finds fault, and scolds because everything u 
not perfect in an imperfect world Much more h.tpp^ 
and good is he whose coocepuons and desire of ex 
cellewas sot wjaally s«ok^> but ta whoca (here ts a 
greater amount of dscnmmating common sense 

Most people can see what is faulty in themselves 
and their surroundings, but while the dreamer ftets 
and wears himself out over the unattainable, the 
happy pracucal man is satisfied with what can be at 
tamed. There was much wisdom in the answer given 
by the principal of a la^e public institution when 
complimented on his habitual cheerfulness amid a 
dnersity of cares “Ivc made up my mmd, he sa'd 
“to be satisfied when things are done as well as 
1 would have them.” 

Ideality often becomes an insidious meotal atid 
moral disease, acting all the more subtlely from 
alliance with what is noblest in us. 
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The virtue of conscientiousness may turn into the 
Tice of censoriousness if misapplied It was the con 
slant prayer of the great and good Bishop Butler that 
he ijight be saved from what he called “scrupulosity” 
Dr Johnson used to admire this wise sentence m 
Thomas cL Kempis “Be not angry that you cannot 
make others as you wish them to be, since you cannot 
make you^elf as you wish to be.” Searching for 
domestic happiness would not be as unsuccessful as it 
is whh some people if they were not continually find 
mg fault. 

Jeremy Taylor impresses this fact by one of his 
quaint illustrations ‘ The stags in the Greek epigram, 
whose knees were clogged with frozen snow upon the 
mountains, cane down to the brooks of the vallejs 
hoping to thaw their joints with the waters of the 
stream, but there the frost overtook them, and bound 
them fast in ice, till the young herdsmen took them 
in their stronger snare It is &e unhappy chance of 
many men, finding many inconveniences upon the 
mountains of smgle life, they descend into the valleys 
of marriage to refresh their troubles, and there tliey 
enter into fetters, and are bound to sorrow by the 
cords of a man's or woman s peevishness 

The Psalmist says that “God maketh men to be 
of one mind in a house.” Let husband and wife live 
near Him, and He will enable them to avoid domestic 
strife which Cowper declares to be the ‘ sorest ill of 
human life." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

NETS AKD CAGES. 

“1 thinl. for A woman to ^ to io*kt end keep e happ^J^omc^ 
b to be n ‘£ulure’ in a tnier sense than to bare failed to catch a 
husband.'*— Arajsrtf Paner Cehbe 

"We thmlc caged buds tin^ when indeed thcT ay ” 
ViUffna Comrtbona 

Wkst Mr 'Wilber^rce vas a catididate for Hu... 
lus sister, an anliable and wittjr jouag lady, oSered a 
sei7 dress to each of the tnyes of those freemeo trho 
voted for her brother ^VTiea saluted with “Miss 
Wilberforce for evert’ she pleasantly observed, “1 
thank you, gentlemen, but I cannot agree with you 
for re^y I do not wish to be Mut Wilberforce for 
ever’ 

We do not blame Miss Wilberforce or any other 
young lady for not wishing to be a “Miss’ for ever, 
but we desire to point out m this chapter that all is 
not done when the husband is gained. 

^'£ren in the happiest choice whom Civ^g Heares 
Has equal love and easy fottaoe gires 
Think not, the husband gained that all is done^ 

The prue of happiness must still be wca. 

And oft tie caielem find it to their cost, 

The lover in the faosbcuid may be lost. 

The graces might alone his imart allure. 

They and the Tutues meeting must secure.” 
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According to Dean Swift, ‘ the reason why so few 
marriages are happy is because young women spend 
their lime m makmg nets, not in making cages ” 
Certainly h bu^d iji the hand is worth two in the bush, 
and'guls are quite justified in trying m all ways, con 
sistent with modesty and self respect, to net husbands 
Still, she IS the really fine woman who can not merely 
net the affections of a husband during the honeymoon, 
but who dan cage and keep them throughout a long 
marsied hfe Only the other day, a man told me that 
after forty years of married hfe, he loved his wife 
■blmost better than the day they were mamed We 
are not told that Alexander the Great, after conquer 
ing the world, kept his conquest very long but this 
wife kept her conquest forty ^eaxs Woman in her 
time has been called upon to todure a great deal of 
defimtion. She has been described as, ‘ A good idea 
—spoiled!’ This may be true of one who can only 
make nets but it certamly is not true of a cage maker 
Always do— 

' llei iur her smile, her ntobsm tell 
Of womanly comple(eaes$ 

A music u of household songs 
Is m her vo ce of sweetness. 

Flowen spnog to blossom where she walks 
The careful ways of duty 
The hard stiff lines of life with her 
Are flowmg carves of beauty 

Men are often as easily caught as birds, but a? 
difficult to keep If the wife cannot make her home 
bright and happj, so that it shall be the cleanest, 
sweetest, cheerfullest place that her huahand can find 
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refuge uj — a retreat from the toils and troubles of the 
outer world — then God help the poor man for he is 
virtually homelessl 

In the home more than anywhere else* Order is 
Heaven s first law It is the duty of a wife to swAtly 
order her cage so that it may be clean neat, and tree 
from muddle Method is the oil that makes the 
wheels of the domestic machine tun easily The 
mistress of a home who desires order and thi tranquil 
Iity that comes of order roust insist on the applica-ion 
of method to every branch and department of the 
household work. She must nse and breakfast earlj'« 
and give her orders early Doing much before twelve 
o dock gives her a command of the day 

A firiend of Robert Hall the ftmous preacher once 
asked him regard og a lad) of tbeir acquaintance 
Will she make a good wife for me? Well repled 
Hall "I can hardly say — I never lived w th her! 
This is the real test of happuiess in roamed life. It 
IS one thing to see ladies on "dress occasions and 
when eveiy effort is being made to please them, it is 
quite another thing to see them am dsC the varied and 
often conQicting circumstances of household life hlen 
may talk m raptures of }Outh and beauty wit and 
spnghtliness but after sc\en years of union not one 
of them IS to be compared to good femdy management 
which IS seen at every meal and felt every hour in 
the husband s purse. In the Records of Later Life 
Fanny Kemble (Mrs. Butler) shortly after she had 
begun housekeeping with a staff of six servants, writes 
from America to a ftiend I have been reproachuig 
myself and reproving others and heartily regretting 
that instead of Italian and mosu^ I had not learned a 
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little domestic economy, and how much bread, butter, 
flour, eggs, milk, sugar, and meat ought to be con- 
sumed per week by a family of eight persons ” There 
IS no rAson wlyr she should not have learned all this, 
and Italian and music as weU. 

Gradually it has come to be seen that practical 
cookery, which might be dassed under the head of 
chemistry, is an excellent intellectual traming, as it 
teaches me application m daily life of knowledge derived 
from a variety of branches of study From this point 
of view even sweet girl graduates may take pride in 
being good cooks, while as regards women of the 
working dasses hardly anything drives their husbands 
to drink so much as bad cookery and irregular meals 

Leigh Hunt used to say that *'the most fascmattng 
women are those that can most enrich tbe every day 
moments of existence” If we are to beheve Mrs 
Carlyle, who lived next door to the Hunts at Chelsea, 
Mrs Hunt did not do much m the way of domestic 
economy to “eanch the every day moments of ex 
latence” "I told hirs. Hunt, one day, I had been very 
busy painting" “WTiat?" she asked, ‘ is it a portrait? ’ 
“Ohl no,* I told her, "soracthmg of more importance 
— a large wardrobe” She could not imagine, she 
said, “how 1 could have patience for such things” 
And so, having no patience for them herself, what is 
the result? She is every other day reduced to borrow 
my tumblers, my tea cups, even a cupful of porridge, 
a few spoonfuls of tea, are begged of me, because 
‘Missus has got company, and happens to be out of 
the article,* m plain anadomed English, because 
‘missus' is the most WTCtched of managers, and is often 
at the poinl of having not a copper in her purse. To 
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lec how they lire and was e here it u a worder the 
%ho c atjr docs no* 'bankrapc, and go out o sicbt',— 
flinging platefaliof what they are pleaicd to denoroiaate 
*cnisj (that is, what 1 consider all ^e best of the 
bread) into the ashpits i 1 often lajr^ with honest M^f 
congratulation, 'in Scotland we hare no such thing as 
“cDists.*'’ On the whole, though the English ladies 
seem to hasx their wits more « their finger-ends, and 
liai c a great advanlige orer me in that resp^ J nerer 
cease to be glad that 1 was bom on the other sidctof 
the Tweed and that those who are nearest and dearest 
to me are Scotch. Mn.Hunt I sliall soon be quite 
terminated mth. I foresee. She torments my life out 
with borrowing She actually borrowed one of ih* 
brass feaden the other day and J had di/fieuliy in 
getung U out of her hands, uens, glasses, tea-ceps, 
silver spoons are m constant requis non, and when 
one sends for them the whole number can never be 
found. Is It not a shame to manage so with eight 
guineas a week to keep house on! It makes me %‘ery 
indignant to see all the waste that goes on around me^ 
>\hcn 1 am needing so much care and calculation to 
mike ends meet 

Ulieo Carlyle was working hard to support himself 
and bis wife by literature at the lonely farmhouse 
nhich was their home, Mrs. Carlyle did all she could 
to nut gate by good cookciy the misenes which dys- 
pepsia inflicted upon bun. She thus writes of her 
culmiry trials "The bread above all, brought from 
Dumfries *soured on his stomach* (Oh Heavenl), and 
It was plainly my duty as a Chnsttan wife to bake at 
home, so I sent for Cobbett s Cottage Economy and 
fell to work at a loaf of bread. But knowing nothing 
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about the process of fennentatioa or the heat of ovens, 
It came to pass that my loaf got put into the oven at 
the tim| that myself ought to have been put into bed, 
ayl I remained* the only person not asleep in a house 
in the middle o? a desert One o’clock struck, and 
then two, and then three, and still I was sitting there in 
an immense solitude, my whole body aching with wean 
ness, mx heart aching with a sense of forlomness and 
degradation That I, who had been so petted at home, 
whose comfort bad been s'udied by everybody in the 
house, who had never been required to do anything 
but cultivate my mjid, should have to pass all those 
hours of the night in watching a loaf of bread— which 
mightn’t turn out bread after alll Such thoughts mad 
dened me, till I laid down my head on the table and 
sobbed aloud It was then that somehow the idea of 
Benvenuto Cellini sitting up all night watching his 
Perseus m the fomace came mto my bead, and sud 
denly I asked myself ‘After all, in the sight of the 
Upper Powers, what is the mighty difference between 
a statue of Perseus and a loaf of bread, so that each 
be the thing one’s hand has found to do? The man's 
determmed will, his eneigy, his patience, his resource, 
were the really admirable ibmp of which his statue 
of Perseus was the mere chance expression If he had 
been a woman living at Craigenputtoch, with a dys 
peptic husband, sixteen miles ftom a baker, and he a 
bad one, all these same qualities would have come out 
more fitly in a good loaf of bread ’ I c ann ot express 
what consolation this germ of an idea spread over my 
uncongenial life during the years we lived at that 
savage place, where my two immediate predecessors 
had gone mad, and the third had taVen to drink.” 
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Though the life of that tragic muse XJn. Siddors 
wu prded about wjih ahicmnce and irorship from 
the highest m the land, ihoagh her mind and imagina 
tion were alwajr emploj^d lo reatamg tfie most 
plonous trealjon* of the most glorious poets, 
Siddons in her home was at once the simplest and 
the tenderesi of n-omen. She did a great deal of the 
household norfc herself, and her grand (herds, when 
they called, would be met by her with a flat iron m 
her hand, or would find her seated studying a nrtr 
pan, whDe, at the same time, she rocked the cradle of 
her latest bom, and km ted her husbands s ockmgs. 
Wien she uent to the theatre she was generally ac 
eonipanied hy one or more of her children, and the 
little things would cling about her, holding her hand 
or her dress, as she stood in the side scenes. The 
fine ladies who pelted her could not put one gram of 
their fine-ladyism into her To the end of her life she 
remomed a proof of the ncegeoe/aU^ beheied fact 
that an artist can be, at the sanae time, a most purely 
domestic woman. The same too may be said of a 
mathematicun, for the greatest woman mathematician 
of any age, Mary SomemUe, was renowned for her 
good housekeeping 

An American newspaper lately addressed the /oI 
lowing wise words to young women “Learn to keep 
house If you would be a level headed woman, ilyoa 
would have nght mstiocts and profound views, and 
that most subtle, graoefut, and irresistible of all things 
womanly charm, if you would make your pen, jour 
music, jour aammplishmcnts tell, and would gire them 
body, character, and hfe, if you would be a woman 
of genuine power, and (jueen oer all the earth, lean* 
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to keep house thoroughly and practicallj You see 
the world all awiy, and are consumed with a desu-e 
to set jt light, hiust you go on a mission to the 
hfathen? Very* well, but leam to keep house first. 
Begin reform, whfere all true reform must begin, at the 
centre and work outwards, at the foundation and work 
upwards. What is the basis and centre of all earthly 
life? It js the family, the home, these relations dictate 
and control all others There tt nothing from which 
thts duiraeted world ts ittffertng to much lo-daj , at for 
want tf thorough houscheeptng and hememahng ’ 

But a cage-making wife is much more than a good 
cook and housekeeper Indeed it is possible for a 
v,ife to be too careful and cumbered about these things 
^Vhen such is the case she becomes miserable and 
grumbles at a little dust or disorder which the ordinary 
mortal does not see just as a fine musician is pained 
and made miserable at a slight discord that is not 
noticed by less trained ears P.obahly her husband 
wishes his house were less perfectly kept, but more 
peaceful A woman should know when to change her 
rSle of housewife for that of the loving friend and 
companion of her husband She should be able and 
willing to intelligently discuss with him the particular 
political or social problem that is to him of vital 
interest We will all agree with Dr Johnson that a 
man of sense and education should seek a suitable 
companion in a wife. “It was," he said a miserable 
thing when the conversation could only be such as, 
whether the mutton should be boded or roast, and 
probably a dispute about that. A good and loyal 
wife takes upon her a share of evciytliing that concerns 
and interests her husband Whatever may be lus 
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mofk or er«j recreation, the endeavtwrs to Icaru 
enoo;:’h aboa* jt to be «We to listen to 1 in wiJi 
m crest »f he ipetkt to her of it, and to pijc bun * 
icnsible opinion if he atii for it. In tse *7 mat'er ihe 
itlclpfuL * 

ANotnens lire* are o'‘en »erj dull, bat it would 
help to make Ihcm otherwise if «ncs would some iraes 
tl ink mer, during the hours when parted f*orn iheu 
husbands, a few little wirntrg trays as surprises fcf 
them on their rtiom, eiilier m the way of conrcfsa 
tion, or of some small change of dress, or any way 
their ngennily would hate suggested in courting days. 
How little the lires of men and trom'-n would ^ dull, 
if they thought of and acted fewardi each other after 
oumage as they did before itl 

Certainly, u docs a wife good to go out of her 
cage occasionally for amusement, although her deepest, 
truest happiness may be found at home She quite 
as much as her husband requires change and recrea 
non but while this is true she must netTr forget that 
a life of pleasure is a life of pam and that if much 
of her time is spent in risumg and company anarchy 
and confusion at home must be the consequence. 
“Isescr seek for arnusement,*’ sa}-s Mr Ruslan, "but 
be always ready to be amqsed. The least thing has 
play in it — the slightest word wit, when your hand* 
are busy and jo-r heart is free. But if you mate the 
aim of your life amusement, the day will come when 
all the igonics of a pantomime will not bring you an 
honest laugh.” 

Nothing renders a woman so agreeable to her hus- 
band as good humour It possesses the powers ascribed 
to magic and imparts beauty to the plamesl features. 
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Oa Uj* other fund, the bnsht, spaiLlmg girl who 
turns after nurnage in her hours of i rivacy with her 
husbanij nto Uie dull silent, or grumbling wife has 

one to thank L*ffl herself if he is often absent from 
hi 5 home • 

Men hate nagging and indeed husband nagging 
IS almost as cruel as wife beating There ate women 
whose pfrpctual contentiousness is a moral rcproduc 
lion of an Oriental torture, that drops water oa jou 
eitry ten seconds. The butler of a certain Scottish 
laird, who had been m the family a number of jears 
at las' resigned bis situauon because his lordships 
Wife was always scrlding him. “Oh! exclaimed his 
master, “if that be all, jevc very htile to complain 
of’ “rerhaps $0,' replied the butler, “but I have 
decided 10 my own mind to put up with it no longer 
“Go, then/ said his lordship, “and be thanhfuT foe 
the rest of your life that ye re not reamed to her 

The methods which women adopt in managing 
husbands aaiy onth the characters of the individuals 
to be guided. In illustration of this here is a short 
story Two women, Mrs, A. and Mrs. B., were talkmg 
together one day with some friends over a cup of tea, 
when the subject of the management of husbands 
came up Each of these two wives boasted that she 
could make her husband do exactly what she liked 
A spinster who was present. Miss C, denied the truth 
of this statement, and this led to high words in the 
course of which it was agreed that each wife should 
prove her power by making her husband drive her on 
a particular afternoon in a hired carriage to an ap 
pointed place, which we will call Edmonton. The test 
was considered a good one because the two husbands 
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V ere indtridaiU lacliaed to economy, who in the ordi 
nai) course of «^cRts wxrald never think of lunng a 
aimsge or dnnu^ anywhere, excepting in a Tias to 
the City Mrs. A. was a strong Hhnded, deUrmujed 
rowan, and hir A was meet anO gentle, no one 
doubled, therefore, that Mrs. A could get what she 
anted But Mr B was an argumentative, contra 
diCtory, wilful, and pegnaaous mduidual, rjhile Mrs. 
B was sweet and good. It was expected that Mrs. B. 
would have to own herself defeated. However, <he 
day arrived and the hour, the unbelieving spinster re 
paired to the spot, and up drove the two husband: 
with their wnves sitting lo stale by their sides. "How 
did you manage it?” said Mm C. "Oh,” said J&s. A 
“I simply said to my husband, ‘Mr A I wish you to 
hire a carnage and drive me to £dnoaton.* He said, 
‘Very well, my dear, but I——,’ and here I am.” 
"And how did you manage Sirs. B.?" hlrs. B was 
unwilling to confess, but at length she was induced to 
do so. "I said lo roy husband, *J think Mr and hire. 
A, are very extravagant they are going to hire a car 
nage and pair to-morrow and drire to Edmonton.' 
•t^hy should they not do so if they like it?' said 
Mr B. ‘Oh, no reason at all, my dear, if you think 
It right, and if they can afford it, but we could not 
do aaj-thmg of that kind, of ojarse. Besides, I fancy 
Mr A IS more accustomed to dnmg than you are.' 

'A IS not at all more accustomed to it than I am,’ 
said Sir B, 'and I can aflbrd it quite as well as be. 
Indeed, I will prove that I can and wfll, for I will hire 
a carnage and dnre there at the same time’ ‘Veiy 
weU, my dear, if yon think so, but I’should not like 
to go with you, I should feel so ashamed.' *lhen I 
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Wish you to go with me, Mrs B , I insist upon your 
accompanying me.’ So ” said qmet little Mrs B , ‘that 
IS the way I manage hfr B ” 

Neitfier of these women is to be congratulated on 
her method of managemenL Each despised her hus 
band and what sort of basis is scorn for happiness in 
mamed life? If a mans own wife does not 
in him, and look up to him, and admire him, 
like him better than any one else, poor man nho 
else will? If he u not king at home, where is the 
kmg? 

Once upon a time, according to an old heathen 
legend, the gods and goddesses were assembled 
gether, and nere talking over matters celestial, when 
one of the coropao} who was of an inquiring mind, 
said, IVhat are the people who live on the eAfth 
like? ’ No one knew One or two guesses were m#de 
but eveiy one knew that they were only guesses. At 
last an enterpnsing little goddess suggested^ that a 
special messenger should be sent to visit the earth to 
make inquiries, and to bring back mformation con 
ceming the inhabitants tbercoC Off the messeoger 
went. On his return the gods and goddesses once 
more assembled, and every one was very anxious to 
hear the result of this mission. “Uell said Jf'c* 
who constituted himself weaker on the occasion what 
have you learnt? What are the people of the earth 
like? “They are very carious people' said the 
traveller They have no character of their own but 
they become what others think them. If you thmk 
them cruel they act cmelly, if you think them true, 
they may be relied on, xf yon thmk them false, 
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lie and steal; if you Mieve them to be kind, they are 
amiability itself” 

May not the secret of how to manage a husband 
be found in this small fable? A woman has por«' 
over her husband (that is, legitimate and reasonable 
power, not power to make him hire % carriage, but 
power to make him kind, true, and jjersevenng) in 
proportion to her belief in him. She is never so help- 
less with regard to him as when she has lost faith m 
him herself c 

Milton tells us that a good wife is “heaven's last, 
best gift to man;” but what constitutes a good wife? * 
Purity of thought and feebng, a generous, cheerful 
temper, a disposidon ready to forgive patience, a hugh 
sense of duty, a cultivated nund, and a aatural grace 
of manner. She should be able to goveni her house* 
hold with cectLe- resoIuUoo, and to take an intelligent 
interest in a<f'’iitrsband’s pursuits. She should hair 
a clear anderdaEdingi and “all lie firmness lhat does 
not exdude debcacy," and "all the softness that does 
not imply weakness.” “Her beauty, like the rose it 
resembleth, shall retain ns sweetness when its bloom 
IS withered. Her hand seeketh employment; her foot 
debghteth not in gadding about. She is dothed with 
neatness; she is fed with temperance. On her tongue 
dwellcth music; the sweetness of honey floweth from 
her bps. Her eye speaketh softness and Jove; bat 
discretion, with a sceptre, sitteth on her brow. She 
presideth in the house, and there is peace; she com- 
mandeth with judgment, and is obeyed. She ariseth 
in the morning, she consideis her affairs, and appomteih 
to ereiy one their proper business. The' prudence of 



her management is an honour to her husband and he 
heareth her praise with a secret delight. Happy is 
the man that hath made her his wife, happy is the 
ch^d that calletk her mother 

The married man. must have been blessed with a 
cage making mfe like thi<s who defined woman as 
“An essay on goodness and grace in one volume, 
eleganlJy^bound * Alihougb it may seem a little ex 
pensive, every man should have a copy 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Hl;5BA^'^)S BAVB Dimss TOO. 

“A cood irife is the gift of a good God, and the wArkmaoship 
cf a good husband. *’ — I‘mer6. 

‘'My d»r sir, inlod joor stndies, mind your bnsiaess, nait 
^ttr iajy Aa^/y, and be a good Christian. laAt^Y « 

ta JioTtetU. 

A HIGHLAND horse-dealcT, who latelj effected a sale, 
was offered a bottle of porter to coofess the ai^al’s 
failings. The bottle was drunk, and he then said the 
horse had but two faults. IVhen turned loose in the 
field he was “bad to' eateb," and he was "of no use 
when caught." Many a poor woman might say the 
same of her husband. She had to make many nets, 
for be was “bad to catch," and when caught — well, he 
foigot that husbands have duties as well as wives. 
Some men can neither do without wives nor with them; 
they are wretched alone, in what is called single 
blessedness, and they make their homes miserable 
when they get married; they arc like the dog, which 
could n& bear to be loose, and howled when it was 
tied up. •' ‘ . 

There are pen with whom all the pleasure of love 
exists in'ft^'parsuit, and not in its possession. ^tTien 
a woman marries one of this class, he seems almost 
to despise her from that day. Having got her into 
his power he begins to bully her. 
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If it be true that there are more people married 
than keep good houses, hii»bands are quite as much 
to blame as wives. The proverb tells us that good tves 
and good plantations ate made by good husbands In the 
last chapter we tetitured to suggest that women should 
make cages as well as nets, but all their efforts will 
be m vam if they have ill buds who foul their own 
nests Tp complete the subject, therefore, something 
roust be said about the behaviour of the male bird 
when caught and caged 

First of all he should sing and not cry How many 
iVOmea are there who suffer from the want of a kindly 
love, a sweet appreaation of their goodness and tbeir 
self saenffcel How often will wives do tender and 
lovmg offices, adorn the home with flowers making it 
as neat as the nest of a bird dress theur persons with 
elegance, and their faces with smiles, and ffnd as a 
reward for this the stolid indifference of the block or 
the stupid insensibility of the lower animal! She 
was a woman,' wrote one who knew her sex well, a 
woman down to the very tips of her finger nails and 
what she wanted was praise from the hps that she 
loved. Do you ask wh^ that meant? Did she want 
gold, or dress, or power? No, all she wanted was that 
which will buy us all, and which so few of us ever 
get — in a word, it was Love " 

Pnscilla Lamraetei, in Silas Marner," well under 
stood the selfish way many husbands fall into of 
relieving their feelings ‘ There s nothing kills a man 
so soon as having nobody Jo find fault with but him 
self It s a deal the best ^ay o being master to Jet 
somebody else do the ordering and keep the blaming 
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113 your own Jiasds. It 'ud sa^c many a man a stroke 
I believe” 

“If he would only he satisfiedl’ Mrs. Ca^yle used 
sometimes to complain of Carlyle, "but I have ha^ to 
learn that when he does not find fault he is pleased, 
and that has to content me." On one ocaasioa when 
Carlyle was away from home Mrs. Carlyle described 
her charwoman sort of work to get all in per/ect order 
for her husband's arrival, and when all was complete 
— his dinner ready, his aim diair m its usual attitflde, 
his pipe and tobacco prepared, all looking as com 
forlable as possible— Mrs. C sat down at last to rest, 
and to expect him with a quiet nmd He amred, 
and ' aller he bad just greet^ me, what do you think 
he did? He walked to the window and shook it, and 
asked ‘Where’s the wedge of the window?’ and until 
we had found that blessed wedge nothing would 
content him. He said the window would rattle and 
spod ai." nS-s a gr«f sad go&d man gires sudi 
inordinate prominence to trivial worries, how intolerable 
to live with roust be the baser sort, who scarcely know 
the meaning of selfcoutroll 

Some men may deserve rewards for distinguished 
service in action, but they certainly do not for dis 
tmguished service in jussion or suffering In this 
respect they arc far less brave than womczu 

The fault of many husbands u not the absence of 
/love, but theu failure to express it m their daily lives, 
and the self absorption which preienls th*m from 
knowing that their wives want something more than 
they give them. They do not pay that attention to 
little things on which so mncb of a woman's happiness 
depends. 
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“Instead of love being the occasion of all the 
rniseiy of this world (as is sung by fantastic bards) ^ 
the misery of this world is occasioned by there not ' 
t^ing love enCBgh" Certain it is, that as tune goes 
on mamed life ii not usually found to want less love, 
but more, not less expression of love, but more 
Caroline Perthes, writing to her husband, is not con 
tent he^ should love her, but wishes the phlegmatic 
German would sometimes tell her so 
• Husbands would be more considerate and less 
exacting if they realired the fact that a wife’s work is 
never done I have heard more than one lady remark 
that the greatest pleasure of hotel life, and of a visit 
to one’s faends, is to be able to sit down to dinner 
without a knowledge of what is coming in the various 
courses 

The wife whose sympathy is always ready for her 
husbands out of door difficulties natural!} expects that 
he should at least try to undetsund her housekeeping 
troubles How many they are is known to every one 
ubo has “run” a house for even a short time. A 
woman may have much theoretical knowledge, but this 
Will not prevent unlocked for obstacles from ansing 
Annoyances caused by human frailty and the working 
of natural agents beset eveiy practical housekeeper 

It is the unexpected that constantly happens, and 
the daily girding up to meet the emergenaes of the 
hour IS the task of every wife who seeks to make her 
home a comfortable, babitable abode It is work — 
real, earnest work, quite as hard in its way as the 
husband s. 

Husbands should know ^he value and the diffi 
culty of the work of their wives, and should never 
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forget that a little help is worth a great deal of fault 
finding 

The husband s afieclioQ must never be merged m 
an overweening conceit of his authon^ ftis 
must be the rule of reason and kindness not of seve- 
nty and capnce. He is the houseband and should 
bind all together like a corner stone, but not crush 
everything like a mill stone. Jeremy Taylpr says 
The dominion of a roan over ius wife 15 no other 
than as the soul rules the body, for which it takes 
mighty care, and uses it with a delicate tenderness, 
and cares for it in all eontiDgeacies, and watches to 
keep It from all enis, and studies to make for it fair 
provisions, and very o/ica zs led by its mchaanoas 
and desures and does never contradict its appetites 
but Vihen they are evil and then also not without 
some trouble and sorrow, and its government comes 
only to this it furnishes the body with light and un 
derstaoding, and the body funusbes the soul with 
hands and feel, the soul governs, because the body 
cannot else be happy, but the gorcmmrnt is no other 
than prtrmon, as a nuise governs a child when she 
causes him to eat, and to be warm, and dry and 
quiet. 

It sometimes happens that she who ought to have 
most mduenn on her husband s tnmd has least A 
man will frequently take the advice of a stranger who 
cares not for him in preference to the cordi^ and 
sensible opinion of his own wife. Consideration of 
the dotnesuc evils such a line of conduct is calculated 
to produce ought to prevent its adoption. Besides, 
there is m woman an mimtive quickness, a penetra 
tion, and a foresight, that make her advice very 
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valuable. "If I ivas making tip a plan of conse- 
quence," said Lord Bolragbroke, “I should like first 
to consult with a sensible woman." Many a man has 
been ruined by»professed fhends, because when his 
wile, with a woman’s quick detection of character, 
saw through them and u^ed him to give them up 
he would not do so And if a wife is the partner of 
her husbjnd s cares surely she ought also to be the 
companion of his pleasures There *re selfish hus- 
baetds who go about amusing themselves but in re- 
ference to their wives they seem lo be of the same 
opinion as the ancsent philosopher who only approved 
of women leaving home three times in their lives— to 
be baptized mamed and buned! Poes it never occur 
to such Egj'puan taskmasters that all work and no 
play IS quite as bad for women as for men, and that 
the wife who makes her cage comfortable should oo> 
casionally be offered and even urged to take a hltle 
amusement? I know of one wife who struck under 
such treatment AVhenever her husband spent his 
money and time too freely away from home she used 
to take her child and go for a lilUe excursion which 
of course cost money If he gave more “drmks 
than he could afford to himself and to his club-com 
panions, she used to Inghteo him into good behaviour 
by ordering a bottle of champagne for herself Gmng 
m this way a Roland for every Oliver this really good 
wife soon brought her husband to see that his selfish 
ness was a losing game. 

Cobbett protests against a husband getting to like 
his club, or indeed any house, better than his own. 

hen absent from necessity there is no wound given 
to the heart of the wife she concludes that her bn*- 
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band would be with her if he could, and that satis- 
fies. Yet in these cases her feelings ought to be coa 
salted as much as possible, she ought to be apprised 
of the probable duration of the absence, and of^the 
time of return. • 

And what Cobbett preached upon this text he 
himself practised. He and a fhend called Finnerty 
were dining TPith a mutual fhend At eleren o clock 
Cobbett said to the host, “We must go, mj wife will 
be fnghtened ” “You do not mean to go hoia» to- 
night,’ was the reply “I told htm I did, and then 
sent my son, who was with us, to order out the post 
chaise. We had twenty three miles to go, during 
which we debated the question whether Jfcs, Cobbett 
would be up to receire as, I contending for the afflnn 
aure and be for the negative. She was up, and 
had a nice fire for os to sit down ak She had not 
eomautted the matter to a servant, her servants and 
children were all in bed, and she was up to perform 
the duty of receiving her husband and his fnend. 
‘You did not expect him? said Fmaerty ‘To be 
sure I did said she, ‘be ncrer disappointed me m 
his life ’ 

We ourselves beard a wife sajutg fo her husband 
only the other day “I would rather you had done 
that than given roe ten pounds.” iVbat had be dose? 
Only put hunself out a little to return home at the 
exact hour he had appointed to be with her That 
the little attention gratified her so much will not 
seem strange to any one who has obsen ed the power 
of little things m imparting either pleasure or pain 
A kind husband, when he goes from home, gener 
ally brings back some IiUle present to his wife. At 
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tentions like this keep fresh that element of romance 
T.hich should never be entirely absent from mamed 
life TTiey remind the now staid, but still impressible 
njatron, of th& days of her maiden power, when a 
cold look from her broaght winter into the room, and 
when the faintest wish would have sent a certain 
young gentleman on a walk of 3 dozen miles for the 
first violets. Yes, now and then give your wife a 
present — a real present, which, without involvmg un 
due expense, is good enough to compel a certain 
sacrifice, and suitable enough to make her cheek flush 
with delight at seeing that just as the bride was 
dearer than the sweelbearf, the wife is yet dearer than 
the bride There is quite as much human nature in 
a wife as m a husband (men forget this), and a little 
tender petting does her a great deal of good, and may 
even be better than presents 

Uhat a model husband and father Macaulay would 
have been if he had married' His sister. Lady Tre 
velyan, says, that those who did not know him at 
home, never knew him in his most brilliant, witt}, and 
fertile vein ' He was life and sunshine to young and 
old in the sombre house m Great Ormond Street, 
where the forlorn old father, like a blighted oak, 
lingered on m leafless decay, reading one long sennon 
to his family on Sunday afternoons, and another long 
sermon on Sunday evenings — ^“wherc Sunday walking 
for walking's sake was never allowed and even going 
to a distant church was discouraged." Through this 
Puntanic gloom Macaulay shot like a sunbeam, and 
turned it into a fairy scene of innocent laughter and 
miith Against Macaulay, the author, sctere Uimgs 
may be said, but as to lus conduct in his own home 
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— as a son, as a brother, and an nnde — it ts onlf the 
barest justice to say that he appears to hare touched 
the furthest verge of homaa virtue, sweetui^ss, and 
generosity His thinking was often, ‘if not generajly, 
pitched m what we must call a low icy, but his action 
might put the very saints to shame. He reversed a 
practice too common among men of genius, who arc 
often careful to display all their shinmg and,at£ractive 
qualities to the outside world, and keep for home 
consumption their meanness sel&hness, and ill temf>er 
Macaulay struck no heroic attitude of benevolence 
maguanimi^, and aspiration before the world-— rathe 
the opposite, but m the circle of his home afeclioos 
he practised those vutues without letting hu nght 
hand know what was done by his lelL 

IVnting to his oldest and dearest finend in the 
first days of her overwhelming gnef. Her ^lajcsty the 
Queen described the Fnnce Cmisort as having been 
to her "husband, father, lover, master, fiieod, adnser, 
and guide.” There could scarcely be 3 better descnp* 
tion of what a husband ought to be. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
THE HEALTH OF THE FA^^LV 

‘•Reason’s whole pleasure; «U the joys of sense, 
lae irt three words—healtb, peac^ and competence 
I ut Health consists nith temperance alone. 

And Peace, O \ iKuc, peace u all thy own.’’~A’iy’<’ 
"Better to hunt in lields for health onboughe, 

Than fee the doctor tor a nauseous drauchL”— -ZJ/jiiw 
Au entneat phyuoan ga.'re foar rules tor the presemlsou oi 
health. When he ^ed, his boohs were sold, one, which was said 
to contain Yery ealuable precepts of bealth, but which the bidden 
were not penmtted to open sold at a bi«h pnee ^VheD the pur 
chaser got it home he hviily proceeded to examine it, and was 
much disappomted at finding Uut it cootaioed nothing more than 
tour simple rales. He thought be bad throini his money away 
But on totther constdentioa he was loduccd to put the rules in 
practice, by doing so be was restored to a state of health to which 
he had long been a stranger lie often spoke of the old physician s 
book as the cheapest and most valuable purchase he ever made m 
his life The rales were these AV<y> tit htJd eco/, Ktefthefc-i 
t/orw, Tiiit a h^it mffitr, Jhsetarljr 

■Hie old word for "holy” in the German language 
also means “healthy," and, in our own, “hale, ’ “whole," 
and “holy” are from the same root Carlyle says that 
“you could not get any better definition of what ‘holy’ 
really k than ‘healthy— ownpletely healthy'” Mens 
tana in corpore sano There is no kind of achieve 
ment you could male in the world that is equal to 
perfect health. What are nuggets and millions? The 
French financier said, "Alas! why isdhere no sleep to 
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be sold?” Sleep was not id the market at any qoo 
tation. 

^\’hat boots It to baw attained wealth, if the wealth 
IS accompanied by ceaseless ailments’ 4Vh*at is ^he 
worth of distinction, if Jt has brooght hj^pochonona 
with it? Surely no one needs telling that a good 
digestion, a bounding pulse, and high spirits, are 
elements of happiness nhicb no external advantages 
can out balance Chronic bodily disorder casts a 
gloom over the brightest projects, while the vivaaty 
of strong health gilds e\en misfortune Health is not 
merely freedom from bodily pain, it is the capability 
of receiving pleasure from all surrounding things, and 
from the employment of all our faculties. It seed 
scarcely be said that without this capability even mar 
nage cannot make us happy Indeed, without a fair 
shore of health to start with people are not justided 
in taking upon themselves the reiponsibilites of main 
ruony, and ninmag the risk of latroduang into the 
world weak children that may be said to be damned 
rather than bom into it. 

It has been remarked that the first requisite to 
success in life is to be a good animal Will it seem 
shockingly unpoetical to suggest that this is also a 
very important element of success in marriage? Cer 
tainly beauty has great power in retaining as well as 
in gaming affection, and health is a condition of beauty 
A dear complexion and laughing eyes, a stipple aad 
rounded form, and a face nmnarked by WTinkles of pain 
or peevishness are the results of vigour of Constitution- 

Overflowing health produces good humour, and we 
all know how important that is to matnmonial febaty 
I once knew an old lady who used to say that ii was 
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a duty to sometimes tale medicine for the sale of 
one’s friends She was thinking of the effect of 
djspepsia, congested liver, and other forms of ill health 
upon ou? tempejs The chief misery of dyspepsiS is 
lh<ft IS It not merely pain, but pam which affects the 
intellect and feelings abke, in Carlyle’s nvid words 
“Every window of your feeling, even of your intellect, 
as It were, begnmed and mud bespattered, so that no 
pure ray tan enter, a whole drug shop m your inwards, 
the,foredone soul drowning slowly in the quagmires of 
disgust" 

Oliver Wendell Holmes speaks of a man in the 
clothing business with an impressible temperament 
■who let a easterner “slip through his fingers one day 
without fitUng him with a sew garment 'Ahl' sa>d 
he to 3 friend of mine, who was standing by, Mf it 
hadn’t been for that confoended headache of mtpe 
this morning, Td have had a coat on that man, m 
spite of himself, before be left the store.' A passing 
ttrdb only, bat it deranged the nice medaanism 
quired to persuade the acadentaJ human being, 
into a given piece of broadcloth, a " 

How many more happy days would a husband and 
wife spend together were it not for confounded head 
aches which cause foolish, bitter words to be spoken- 
If a man cannot do business when the nice mechanism 
of his body IS deranged, neither can he be gentle and 
kind in the family cirde. "niis is what Dr Johnson 
meant when he said that a man is a villain when sick. 

“Smelfungus,” says Stem^ “hadibeen the grand 
tour, and had seen nothing to admire, all was barren 
from Dan to Beersheba,* and when I met him he fell 
foul of the Venus de Medim, and abused her lady* 
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ship like a common fish tig *I wJI tell it,’ cned 
he, ‘I smU tell it to the Trorld!*" ‘You had better’ 
laid Steme, ‘tell it to your physician’" So too when 
a man falls foul of his wife, and abvises her’ladysjup 
like a common fish fag because hts liver is out* of 
order, he had better go to a physiaan and take eveiy 
means of clearing his clouded temper 

How much a husband can do by grmpathy and 
kindness for a sick wife! Mrs. Carl>le nsdd to say, 
"The very least attenuoo frdm Carjjle just glon/ies 
me. tVhen I have one of my headaches and the 
sensation of red hot knitting needles daitmg mto my 
brain, Catljles way of expressing sympathy is to rest 
a heavy hand on the top of my head and keep iC 
there in perfect sUeoce for several seconds, so that 
although I«could scream with nervous agony, I sit like 
a martyr, *smilmg with joy at such a proof of profound 
pity from htm. The truth is that happiness is the 
most powerful of tonics. By accelerating the circufa 
tion of the blood, it facilitates the performance of 
eveiy function, and so tends alike to increase health 
i\hen It exists and to restore it when it has been lost. 

If acts of,kindness from a husband are necessary 
m all cases, they are espeoally so in cases of his 
wifes illness from whatever cause arising and most 
of all when there is a prospect of her becoming a 
moJier This is the tune for him to show care, watch 
ful teftdemess, attention to all her wishes and anxious 
efforts to quiet her fears. Any agitation or fatigue at 
such times mayjcause the remauung years of her lUe 
to be years of pam and weakness. If he value hap- 
piness in married life and i^uld escape bitter self 
reproacli, the husband will be very careful of his wife 
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when in this condition. And it is the duty of the young 
wife on her part to tale care of her own health, because 
of the manner in which heis will affect the health 
of her expected, ch Id And as the moral and mental 
nahire of the child is scarcely less dependent on her 
than the physical she should cherish only such mental 
frames and dispositions as she would lilce to see re 
produced in her child How much her hnsband can 
help ot Mnder her m do ng so! Then when the child 
IS ^orn she ought if po&ible to give it the food which 
nature provides and wh ch is its birthright No other 
IS so congenial and the consequences of unnatural 
methods of feeding are sometimes most injurious to 
the bodies and minds of children 

In these hard times of great competition in every 
kind of business it is a sad fact that many men haie 
to ovemotk themselves or at least fancy they have in 
order to get a living for then faroil es But there ate 
others who kill themselves by overwork and over 
anxiety for what? To amass more money than th“y can 
well spend or to catch the soap bubble called ?ame — 

And all to leave wbat with ha tact be won 
To that ttitiealhered two-legged tiling t son. 

V 

Alasl that such men never think of His consideraie 
words to HiS disc pies who was the great Phys cian of 
the body as well as of the soul — Come ye apar^ and 
rest awh le If they did they would be able to show 
to their friends at home what the Lord had doie for 
them. Rest to their ovorsming nerres would make 
them less peevish discontented, and generally dis 
agreeable C 

More open air amusement^ and more indoor ga ety 
17 
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would save a great many failin g brains and enfeebled 
hearts. 

Of course health may be impaired quite as much 
by doing too little wori as by doing {oo mudi. This 
truth was enibrced by Thaeieray, Ttheo, addressin| a 
medical fhend, he exclaimed* “Doctor, there is not in 
the whole of your phannacopceia so sovereign a remedy 
as hard work.’ All depends upon the temperament 
and constitution IV hat kiUs one man curei another 
General Sir Charles Napier who was not pbysicaljy a 
strong man declared that for the first time he had 
discovered what total immumQr from “malaise meant • 
when he took to working seventeen hours a day at 
CcphaJonia, as acting Governor or Comatssoaer of 
the Ionian Islands. 

Not all but by far the largest part of the cure of 
nervous depression rests with the patient Change 
exercise, fresh air* diet tooteS'^aU these together wiU 
not cure any one who gives op and gives way 

Above ail, we should try to be cheerfuL A clencol 
fhend, at a celebrated watetuig place met a lady who 
seemed hovenng on the bnnk of the grase. Her 
cheeks were hollow and wan, her manner listless, her 
step languid, and her brow wore the severe contrac 
tion so indicative both of mental and physical sufier 
iDg, so that she was to all observers an object of 
sincere pity Some yean afterward he encounwed 
this same lady, but so bright, and fresh, and yonJiful 
so full of heJthful buc^rancy and so joyous in ex 
pressioo, that «ie questioned the lady if he had not 
deceived himself with regard Jo identity “Js it 
possibly” said he, “that I see before me Mrs. B who 
presented such a doleful appearance at the Spnngs 
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several years ago?" “The very same” “And pray 
tell me the secret of your core ^V^lat means did you 
use to ^ttam to such vigonr of mind and body, to 
stjdi cheerfulness and rquvenation?" “A very simple 
remedy,” relumed sh^ with a beaming face, “I stopped 
vrorrying and began to laugh, that was all " 

We would call the attention of heads of families to 
the folloinng mistakes which the “Sanitary Record” 
lately enumerated “It is a mistake to labour when 
yoa are not in a fit condition to do so To think that 
the more a person eats the healthier and stronger he 
Trill become To go to bed at midnight and nse at 
daybreak, and imagine that every hour taken from 
sleep u an hour gamed To uuagioe that if a UtUe 
work or ezerase is good, violent or prolonged ezerase 
IS better To conclude that the smallest room in the 
house IS large enough to sleep ta To eat as if you 
only had a minute to finish the meal in, 01 to eat 
without an appetite, or continue after it has been 
satisfied, merely to satisfy the taste To bebeve that 
children can do as much work as grown people, and 
that the more hours they study the more they learn 
To imagine that whatever remedy causes one to feel 
immediately belter ^as alcoholic stimulants) is good for 
the system, without regard to the aficr-eflects. To 
take off proper clolhmg out of season because you 
have become heated. To sleep exposed to a direct 
draught m any season To think that any nostrum cr 
patent medicine is a specific for all the diseases flesh 
IS heir to ' 

There Tre few thmgs more important to health 
than the due adjustment of play and work. The 
sdiool at which a boy ten yearn of age is made to 
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work at his tasks for the same time as a lad of sixteen 
ought to be aroided by all parents. If health is to be 
preserved m early youth the child must be treated on 
the same prinaple as a foal would be He, or she, 
must be allowed to a great extent tv “nm wild and 
lessons must be carefully graduated to the bod ly 
powers. 

Those mothers who are mdmed to dose their 
children too much should be reminded tbit it was 
during the days when physic flourished in the nurstry 
that the greatest amount of disease was found It is 
not by mediane, but by acting in accordance with 
natural laws that health of body and health of rmnd 
and morals can be secured at home. ithout a Itnow 
ledge of such laws, the mother’s lore too oAen flnds 
Its recompense only in the child s co/Tio. 

In the management of their children s health some 
mothers are gu ded by everybody and eieiything ex 
cep} by jaajnre heiself And yet the child s hcaJiiy 
instincts are what alone should be followed. 

Sir Samuel Garth pbysaan to George L, wts a 
member of the Kit Kat Qub Coming to the dub one 
night he said he must soon be gone having monj 
patients to attend but some good wme being pro- 
duced, he forgot them. Sir Kicbard Steele was of the 
party and reminded bun of the visits be bad to pay 
Garth pulled out his list, which amounted to ffteen, 
and said “Its no great matter whether I see them to- 
night or not for n ne of them haie such bad coa 
sUtutions that all the pfays mans m the world can t 
save them, and the other six have such good coti 
stitutions that all the physaaos in the norld cant 
kill them. 
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Probably the carelessness of many people about 
theu: health may be explained in the same way They 
think ei^er that their constitutions are so good that 
nothing can injure them or else that they are so l>ad 
that nothmg can make them better And often it is a 
bottle of wine or some other indulgence of appetue 
that keeps health away We have heard of a well 
known character who, having had many severe attacks 
of gout, and who, getting into years, and having a 
cellar of old port wme, upon whirfi he drew somevP^t 
considerably, was advised by his physician to give up 
the port, and for the future to dnnfc a certain tiuu 
daret not very expensive Said the gentleman in 
reply to this suggestion “I prefer my gout with iPy 
port, to being cured of my gout with that daiet of 
yoursl” Of a delicate mao who would not control his 
appetite it was said, "One of bis passions which he 
will not resist is for a particular dish, pungent savouzy^ 
and multifarious, which sends him almost every night 
viAo Tanaros.” TatVmg of the btid of Va'* 

hours Sydney Smith said of a distinguished diner out 
that It would be written on his tomb, ' He dined lattf * 
“And died early,” added Luttrell 

Such people ought to be told that m playing tncVs 
with their health they are committing a very great siO 
‘ Perhaps," says Mr Herbert Spencer, "nothing will so 
much hasten the time when body and mind will both 
be adequately cared for, as a diiTuston of the belief 
that the preservation of health is a tfu(y Pew seetu 
conscious that there is such a thing as physical morality 
hlen’s habitual words and acts implythe idea that they 
are at liberty to treat their bodies as they please Dis- 
orders entailed by disobedience to Nature s dictated 
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work at bu tasks for the same time as a lad of sixteen 
ought to be atxiided by all parents. If health is to be 
preserved in early youth the child must be treated on 
the same principle as a foal would be. He* or sie, 
must be allowed to a great extent t<» "run wild and 
‘ lessons must be carefully gradLated to the bodily 
poivcrs. 

Those mothers nho are inclined to dose their 
children too much should be reminded that it was 
during the days iiben physic flourished in the nur'ciy 
that the greatest amount of disease was found. It is 
not by mediane but by acting m accordance with 
natural laws, that health of body and health of mind 
and morals can be secured at home. W ithout a know 
ledge of such laws, the mother's love too often flnds 
Its iecowp€a$e only in the child s eoSHn. 

la the management of their children s health some 
molbeis are guided by everybody and everything ex 
cept b} BstuTB haveJf And yet the child s healthy 
instincts are what alone should be followed. 

Sir Samuel Garth physiaan to George L, was a 
zneraber of lie Kit Kat Oub Coming to the dub one 
night he said he must soon be gone having many 
patients to attend bat some good wine bemg pro- 
duced he forgot them. Sir Hicbard Steele was of the 
part} and reminded hun of the visits he had to pa) 
Garth pulled out his list, which amounted to fftcen, 
and said "Its no great zaaiter whether 1 see them to- 
night or not for nine of them have such bad con 
sUtulions that all the pbys cums m the world can t 
save them and the other sx have such good con 
stitutions that all the physiciaas m the world cant 
till them. 
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Probably the carelessness of many people about 
their health may be explained in the same way They 
think ei^cr that their constitutions are so good that 
niching can injure them or else that they are so bad 
that nothing can make them belter And often u is a 
bottle of wine or some other indulgence of appetite 
that keeps health away We have heard of a well- 
known character who, having had many soere attacks 
of gout, and who, getting into years, and having a 
ceHar of old port wine, upon which he drew somewhat 
considerably, was advised by his physician to give up 
the port, and for the future lo dnnt a certain thin 
claret not very expensive. Said the gentleman in 
reply to this suggestion “I prefer my gout with roy 
port, to being cured of roy gout with that claret of 
yoursi” Of a delicate man who would not control hts 
appetite it was said, “One of his passions which he 
tnll not resist is for a particular dish, pungent, saioury, 
and muUifatiout, which tends him almost every night 
into Tanarus.” Talking of the bad effects of late 
hours S) dney Smith said of a distinguished diner out 
that It would be written on his tomb, “He dined late” 
"And died early,” added Luttrcll 

Such people ought to be told that in playing tncks 
with their health they are committing a leiy great sm. 
“Perhaps,” sajs Mr Herbert Spencer, “nothing will so 
much hasten the tune when body and ramd will both 
be adequately cared for, as a diffusion of the belief 
that the preservation of health is a Few seem 

coDSaons that there is such a thing as physical morality 
Men’s habitual words and acts imply the idea that they 
are at liberty to treat their bodies as they please Dis- 
orders entaded by disobedience to Nature's dictates, 
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they regard simply as grievances, not as the effects of 
a conduct more or less flagiuous. Though the enl 
consequents inflicted on their dependents, and oa 
futore geaeritions, are often as great ^s tbose'eaus^ 
by emne, yet they do not think tlymselves in aify 
degree cruninal It is true that; m the case of druiken 
nes^ the naoasness of a bo^y transgression is re* 
Qjgmzed, but none appear to infer that; if this bodily 
transgression is ncious, so too is every bodi^ trans 
gression. The fact is, that all breaches of the laws^f 
health are ph^sttal uns' 

Certainly there are many great sufferers nho are 
not responsible for their ailments, and sometimes thej 
teach, lessons of patience and resignation so well in 
the world and in their families, that their work is quite 
as \aluable as that of the aaive sad healthy Koben 
Hall betas troubled with an acute disease which some 
tunes caused him to roll on th« floor with agony, 
would rise theretrom, wiping tiom his brow the drops 
of sweat which the pam had caused, and, trembling 
f-om the coafl-ct ask, “Bjt I did cot complain — I did 
'not cry out much, did I? 

Sydney Smith may haic dia*d out more than was 
good for his bealJh, but he never allowed inflimities to 
sour his temper At the end of a Jetter to an old 
fnend he adds playfully, “I have 'gout, asthma, and 
seven other maladies, but am oJierwise very well” 

For the sake of domestic happmess let us preserve our 
health, but when we do get SI we should endeavour 
to be_r u in this cheerful spuiL 
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CHAPTER XXVIl 
LOVE SURVIVINC UASRUGE. 

’ **Thou leanest thy tnie heart on mine, 

And brarel/ bearcst npi 
(Aje mingling Love s most preuous wine 
^ In Lies most bitter capl 
And erermore the circling hooia 

/ I<evT gifts of glor7 bring. 

We live and love likeJiappj £oweit, 

All in oar £ur]r rug 

We bare known a naaj toirows* ^eell 
' W e hare wept a oanj lean 
And after bod with trembling feet 
Our pUgnmage of jem. 

Sut when our grew dark and wild, 

^AU siowlier did we dmg 
CLl'^da broke to beauty as 700 asuled, 
iFeaee crowned our fauj nng '—Muttif 

MiUUUACE IS sometuoes said to be the door ths 
leads deluded mortals back to earth, but this need not 
and ought not to be the case. Writing to lus wife 
from the sea side, *wbere be had gone in search of 
health, Kingsley said "This place is perfect, but it 
seems a dream and imperfect without you. Blessed 
be God for the rest, though I never before felt the 
lonelmess of bemg without the beloved being whose 
every look and word and motion are the key notes of 
my life People talk of love ending at the altar 
Fools 1" 
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Of cotzfse the eathnstartic tempestuous lore of 
courting days will not as a rule remain. A mamed 
couple soon get to feel towards each other very much 
as two chums at college; or two partner la a oasmcfis 
who are at the same time old and well tried friends 
Young mamed people often think that those who hare 
been la tbt hoJj state of matnmoa^ twenty or thirty 
years longer than themselves are very prosy, unromanne; 
and by no means perfect examples of what*marned 
people ought to be. We would remind persons man] 
festiDg this newly mamed intolerance of what an old 
minister of the Church of Scotland once said to a 
young Swtcb Dissenter who was finding many faults 
— •'\Vhea your lum (chjnney) has reeked as long as 
ours perhaps it will have as much soot." 

“There is real lore yust as there are real ghosts, 
every person speaks of it, few persons have seen it* 
This cynical remark of Re^efoocauld is certainly not 
true la reference to lore beferre mamage and the 
existence of lore even after it rests <m far better en- 
dence than the existence of ghosts. I have ne\-er 
seen a ghost, but I have seen lore surviving matmnony, 
and I have read amongst rciy many other instances 
the following 

Old Robert Burton relates several cases of mere 
than lovers' love existing between husband and wife. 

He tells us of women who have died to save their 
husbands, and of a man who, when his wife was 
earned away by Mauntaaian pirate^ became a galley 
slave in order to be near her Of a certain Rubenius 
OIct he says that he “would needs have it engraven 
on his lomb that he had led his life with Eanea, his 
dear wife, fortythree years and eight months, and 
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never fell out." After twenty eight j ears experience, 
Faraday spoke of his tnamage as "aa event which 
more than any other had contributed to his earthly 
Ijappiifcss and, healthy slate of mind ’ For forty sue 
J^ears the union* continued unbroken, the love of the 
old man remaining as fresh, as earnest, and as heart 
whole, as m the days of his youth. Antjther man of 
science, James Nasmyth, the inventor of the steam 
hammef, had a similar happy experience ‘ Fort) two 
ytars of married life finds us the same devoted 
'cronies* that we were at the beginning Dr Arnold 
often dwelt upon the rare, the Unbroken the almost 
a^ful happiness of his domestic hfe and earned the 
first feelings of enthusiastic fove and watchful care 
through twent) two jears of wedded life 

There are such things as love letters between manied 
people. Here are mo extracts from one written by 
Caroline Perthes to her absent husband "1 have 
just looked out into the night, and thought of thee. It 
is a glorious night and the stars are gl ttenng above 
me and if in thy carnage one appears to thee brighter 
than the rest think that it sboneis down upon thee 
love and kindness from me, and no sadness, for J am 
not now unhappy when you are absent Yet 1 am 
certain that this docs not proceed from an) diminution 
of alTeaion If I could only show how I feci towards 
you. It would give jou After all I may say or 
write, It is still unexpressed, and far short of the living 
love which I carry in niy heart. If you could appre- 
hend me without words you would understand me 
better The children do their best, but )-ou are alwa)-s 
the same, and have ever the first place m my heart. 
Thank God ni) Perthes, ocilher time nor orcumstances 
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can e;er affect my low to yon, my affection fcnows 
nejiher yoath cor sge^ and is eterauL" 

If lo%'e ne\er su^iTcd matnmony would Mrs. Carlrle 
h-ve written a letter lie ilie following .wluch Ae di^ 
to a Jhend who made a speaal effort to console h^ 
soMi after the death of her mothei'’ — “Only think of my 
husband too haring given me a hule present* he who 
neter attends to such nonsenses as buthdavs, and 
who di-Iikes nothing la the world so much & going 
into a shop to buy anything, even his own trousers 
and coa^s so that, to the consiemation of cockney 
tailors, I am obliged to go about them, ^ell he 
actually risked himself in a jeweller’s shop and bought 
me a ^eT> nice smelling botdei I cannot teO you bow 
wt bts 1 ttle gift made me as well as glad n was 
the first thing of the kind he ertt gave me m his life, 
la great matters he is always kud and considerate, 
bat these httle alieabons which we wotnen attach so 
much importance to be was never in the habit of 
rendering to any oce his vp-brtaging aod the screre 
turn of mind he has from nature had alike ind sposed 
him towards them. And now the desire to replace to 
me the irreplaceable makes him as good in httle 
ihmgs as he used to be in great. 

Carlyle never forgot her birthday af erwards. Once 
she thought that he had, aod she told the story of her 
mistake and its eamctioD thus “Ohl my dear hus- 
band fortune has played me such a cruel tnck this 
dayJ aod I do not even feel any resentment against 
fortune for the suffocating misery of the last twq hours. 

I know always when I seem to you mo«:t exacting 
that whatever happens to me is nothing 1 ke so bad 
1 $ I deserve. But yoa shaQ hear how it was. h.o£ a 
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line from jou on mj birthday, ihe postmistress averredl 
I did not burst out crjmg, I did not faint — did not 
do anything absurd, so far as I knoir, but I walked 
b;jck a^ain, ■mlhout spealcuig a word, and with such 
a*tunivilt of wretchedness m my heart as you, who 
know me, can concenc And then I shut myself m 
my own room to fanty everything that was most torment 
ng Were you, finaUy, so out of paueuce wnb me 
that yoifhad resolied to write to me no more at all? 
Had you gone to Addiscombe, and found no leisure 
there to remember mj existence? Were you taken ill, 
so ill that you could not write? That last idea made 
me mad to get off to the railway, and back to London. 
Oh, mercyl what a two hoars I bad of itl And just 
when I was at tay wits’ end, I beard Julia crying out 
through the house ‘Mrs. C^lylc', hire Carlyle' Are 
you ^eie? Here is a letter for you ’ And so there 
was after alii The postmistress had overlooked it, and 
had given it to Robert, when he went afterwards, not 
knowing that we had been I wonder what love-letter 
was ever received with such thankfulness' Ob, my 
dear! I am not lit for living m the world with this 
orgamaatton. I am as much broken to pieces by^that 
little acadent as if I had come through an attack of 
cholera or typhus fever I cannot even steady my 
hand to wnle decently But I felt an uicsistible need 
of thanking you, by return of post Yes I ha\e kissed 
the dear little card cose, and now I will he down 
awhile, and try to get some sleep At least, to quiet 
mjself, I will try to believe— oh, uhy cannot I believe 
It once for all — that, with all my faults and follies, 1 
am ‘dearer to you than any earttily creature ’ ” 

Hundreds of other eases of love sumvmg matn 
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iroDj^ might be ated bat we shall only add one 
more. On the fifty fourth anniversary of his marmg^ 
Mr S C. Hall composed the following lines^ a copy 
of which I had the pleasure of recev/iug Cum hip 
self • 


"1 esJ we go gently <f«jwa tie iill of Lk, 

Ap^tiaak oar God at every ftrp we go. 

Tie iaibud lorer asd tie nreetiean wilk » 
Of oeeplog age what do we caie or know? 

Each sap to each, 'Our foctscore pan, linee told, 
Vt oold leave or yocng * the ml js nerer old] 

IS the gra^ to ««? «> > 

dettjT of tro hr Oodjoadc-tea? { 

^ e rep aere^ aodteadi tie oJter od^ 

To know oer b'euied life u hot begea. 

These ladiag faealues ate sent (o aay 
Ileaeea u more sear to^y than pserday * 
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CirATTER XXVIIL 

**» a WILL KOT SEPARATE US. WE HAVE DECT SO HAPPV’* 

‘'To TMT Ilow talfll on, onvnrd ifrain, 

Rnre barkif la ia duLacsa too, 

ThraustL wuult tad tid«t <m« compus guides. 

To (bit, tad }otir owo telm, be tnie. 
liut. O bUthe bre«t«( ttwl O great let-S 
Thoagb ne'er (bit eirbest ptrung patt 
On ymt wide Ibe^ ^oia tgam, 

Together leM iben none tt last 
One port, aetboaght, alike thex cought, 

One purpose hold where'er thr7 fare. 

O bocmlng breere. O nisbiag total 

At UiC^ tt Uxt omte them thetel” — CdwgA 

"He will not separate hate been so hapPy” 

— these were the last words of Charlotte Bronte 
having become Mrs. Hicholls, and having lived 
her husband only nine months, death came to 
_th e cup of domestic felicity from the Jip s of ti ie~Eap £y 
pair. A low wandering delirium came on~^\’aketf“S 
foT^n instant from this SM^r, she saw her husbai’d’s 
woe worn face, and caught the sound of some n:‘“r* 
inured words of prayer that God would spare 
“Ohl” she whispered, **I am not going to die, am I? 
He will not separate us, we have been so happy" 

Mrs. Elitabelh Fry, when a girl, loved her faii>'^7 
so dearly that she used to wish that when they h^d 
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to dte, tiro large walls might press towards each other, 
and crush them all, that they might die all together, 
and be spared the imsoy of parting LoTjng hus- 
bands and wires will sympathize with this wish, for 
they mast sometimes loot forward frith dread to ie 
misery of partmg from each other 

‘To )acrtr, io esteem, to Jovfr--and that to part, 

tiialnes up life s tale to ffianp a feeling heait t S 

In all ages the anticipation and the reality* of 
sqiaratton has been the greatest and sometimes ibe 
only sorrow m the Joe of united couples. Slany very 
touching msenptioas hare been found ut the Cata 
combs at lioae, but none more toaehiag tlian those 
which record this separation. Here is one of them. 

It IS m memory of a ray young wife, who must hare 
been mamed when little more than a child (fourteen) 
and then left by her husband, a soldier, called off 
probably to serve m the provinces. He returns to 
find his poor little wife dead. Was she martyred, or 
did she fret herself ^o death, or was she earned off 
with malaria in the Catacombs? We know nothing, 
but here is her epitaph full of simple pathos, and 
warm as with the very life blood “To Homma, 375 
A.D., my sweetest and most mnocent wife, who lived 
sixteen years and four months, and was mamed tiro 
years, with nhom I was not aWe to hre more than 
SIX months, during which lime I showed her my Jove 
as J felt It, none else so lOred each other” tVhen 
Sir Albert Morton died, his wife s gnef was such that 
she shortly followed him, and was laid by his side. 
Motion’s two lines on the event have been celebrated 
as containing a rolume m seventeen words 
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*'ITe first decewed iIm for ■ 1 tll« tned 
To lire vitlioct hun, libed It cot anddod.” 

IVTien Colonel Katchinson the noble Common 
iValth off cer, .felt Jumself dying, knowing the deep 
s5nx>w which hi» death woold occasion to his nife he 
left this message, which was conveyed to her “Let 
J er, as she is above other women, show herself on 
tins occasion a good Christian, and above the pitch 
of ordinary women.’ Faithful to his injunction, in 
stead of lamenting his loss, she indulged her sorrow 
in depicting her husband as be had lived. They 
who dote on mortal excellences, she says in her 
Introdurtion to the “Life,’ "when, by the inevitable 
fate of all things ftail, their adored idols are taken 
from them, may let loose the winds of passion to 
brug in a Hood of sorrow, whose ebbing tides cany 
away the dear memory of what they have lost, and 
when comfort is essayed to such moumeis commonly 
all objects are removed oat of their view which may 
with their remembrance renew the gnef, and in time 
these remedies succeed and oblmon s curtam is by 
degrees draira over the dead faos, and things less 
lovely are liked while they are not viewed together 
with that which was most excellent. But I thit am 
junder a command not to gneve at the common rate 
of desolate women while I am studying which way to 
moderate my woe, and if it were possible to augment 
my love, I can for the present find out none more just 
to your dear father, nor consolatory to myself than 
the preservation of his memory, which I need not gild 
with such flattering cornmendations as hired preachers 
do equally give to the truly and titularly honourable. 

A naked undressed naicahve, speaking the simple 
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troth of hun, will deck htm with more substantial 
glory than all the panegyncs the best pens could Crcr 
consecrate to the mrtoes of the best meiL” 

AMien death remored Stella from and 

was left alone to think of what he kad lost, he de- 
scribed her as “the truest, most virtuous, and valuable 
IhencI, that I, or perhaps any other person, was 
blessed with.” Henceforward he must strive and suffer 
alone. The tenderness, of which his attachment to 
S’ella had been the stroagcst spaptom, deeply as*it 
had struck its roots into his nature, withered into 
cynidsm. But a lock of Stella's hair is said to hate 
been found m Swift’s desk, when his own fight was ended, 
and on the paper in which it was wrapped were imttca 
words that have become proverbial for the burden of 
pathos that their forced brevity seems to hide— -“Only 
a Homan's hair” It is fbr each reader to read his 
own meaning into them. 

Dr Johnsons wife was querulous, exacung, old, 
and the reverse of beautiful, and yet a considerable 
nm>» after her death he said that ever since the sad 
event he seemed to himself broken off from aiutl.iad, 
a kind of solitary wanderer m the wild of life, inihout 
any direction or fixed point of new, a gfoomy gazer 
on the world to which be had little refatton. After 
recording some good resolution m his Journal he was 
in the habit since her death of wntiog after it his 
wife’s name — “Tetty’^Il is only a w^, but how 
eloquent it isJ UTien a oertaia Mr Edwards asked 
him if he had ever known what is was to have a wife, 
Johnson replied “Sir, I have known what it was to 
hivt a wife, and (m a solemn, lender, falienng tone) 

I have knoH-n what it was to fare a m/t 1 had almost 
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brcVe my heart” Nor did he allow htmself to forgot 
this experience. To New Year's Day, Good Fnday, 
Easier Day, and his own birthda), whidi he set apart 
as saae^ days dedicated to solemn thought and high 
communion with«hts own soul, he added the day oj 
hti ut/dt dtalh 

Nor arc such separations less felt in humble life. 
A jear or two ago the newspapers m describing a 
colliery ikodent related that upon the tin water bottle 
of^ne of the dead men brought out of the Scabam 
Pit, there was scratched, cndeniJy with a naiJ, the 
folloning letter to his wife “Dear Marcarst, — There 
was forty of us altogether at ^ a-U., some was smging 
hymns, but my thought was on my liliJe Michaei. i 
thought that him and I would meet m heaven at the 
same time. Oh, dear wife, God save you and the 
children, and pray for m)'self Dear wife, farewell 
My last thoughts are about you and the diildren Be 
sure and learn the children to pray for me. Oh, what 
a terrible position we are in ■ — Michael SiOTH 
54 , Henry Street” The little Michael he refers to 
was his child whom he bad let! at home ilL The lad 
died on the day of the explosion 

A writer on Tht Orkmyt and Shetland tells the 
following A native of Hoy went one day to his 
minister and said, “Ohl sir, but the ways of Providence 
are wonderfull 1 thought 1 had met with a sair mis 
fortune when I lost baith my^coo and my wife at 
aince over the cli^ twa mondis sin, but I gaed over 
to Graemsay, and iTiae gotteno far better coo and a 
• far bonnier wife." 

That a lofe is not always so easily replaced la 
evident from the following letter which appeared in 
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truth of him, •will ded: Mm with more substantial 
glory than all the paseg 3 rrics the best pens could ercr 
consecrate to the \Trmes of the best men.” 

^\’hen death removed Stella from and he 

was left alone to thinh of what he kad lost, he de« 
scribed her as “the tmest, most virtuous, and valuable 
friend, that I, or perhaps any other person, was es'er 
blessed with." Henceforward he must strive and suEer 
alone. The tenderness, of which his attachment to 
Stella had been the strongest symptom, deeply as«it 
had struck its roots into his nature, withered into 
epudsza. But a lock of Stella’s hair is said to has'e 
been found m Swift's desk, when his own fight was ended, 
and on the paper in which ft was wrapped nerc written 
words that have become proverbial for the burden of 
pathos that their forced brevity seems to hide~“0nly 
a woman’s hair.” It is for each reader to read hts 
own meaning into them. 

Dr. Johnson’s wife was qnenilous, exacting, old, 
and the r-CT'crse of beantifal, and yet a considerable 
time after her death be said that ever since the sad 
event be seemed to himself broken off from mankind; 
a kind of solitaxy wanderer in the wild of life; without 
any direction or fixed point of «ew; a gloomy gazer 
on the world to which he had little rdauon. After 
recording some good resolation in his Journal he was 
in the habit since her death of writing after it hts 
wife’s came — "Teity."^ It is only a word; but how 
eloquent it is! \Micn a certain Mr. Edwards asked 
him if he had cs'cr known whu is was to have a wife, 
Johnson replied: “Sir, I have known what it was to 
have a wife, and (in a solemn, tender, faltering tone) 

I hare known what it was to /are a m/e. I had alm«t 
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broU my hem." Nor d.d he allow himself to forget 
this experience To New Year's Day, Good Fndly, 

fs sai “a*!!' °™ Ybidi he set apart 

as^acretl days dedicated to solemn thought and high 
Kbimunion withjii, own son], he added a, dayoj 
his wtfis death •' 

Nor are such separations less felt m humble life 
newspapers m descnbing a 
- 7 *^dent related that upon the tm water bottle 

Sf .t brought out of the Seaham 

» mere was scratched, evidently with a nail, the 
foUomng letter to his wife "Dear Margaret.— There 
WM forty of us altogether at 7 a-xi., some was singing 
tww bought was on my little Michael I 

mought that him and I would meet in heaven at the 
*?®* Ob. dear wife, God save you and the 

myself Dear wife, farewell 
"ty last thoughts are about you and the children Be 
sure and leam the duldren to pray for me Oh, what 
a tenible position we are in — Michael Siimi, 
54. Hemy Street” The little Michael he refers to 
was his child whom he had left at home ill The lad 
died on the day of the explosion 
r I? ^ oil Orkneys and Shetland tells the 

lollowing A native of Hoy went one day to his 
minister and said, ‘ Oh' sir, but the ways of Providence 
are wonderfull I thought I had met with a sair rats 
fortune when I lost baith mj^coo and my wife at 
aince over the cliff, twa months sin, but I gaed over 
to Graemsay, and iTiae gotten Q far better coo and a 
• far bonnier wife.” 

That a wife is not always so easily replaced is 
evident from the following letter which appeared in 
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the Belfast papers "Sm, — I request permission to in- 
form jour readers of the fair sex that I hare just 
received a letter from a young man residing * 
rapidl> rising toirn of a few months' grorTh, and isf 
minus of s^eral railways; lo one of life es’em States 
of Amenca, teUmg me tlut he has lost his wife, and 
would wish to get another one — a nice little Irish girl, just 
Iile the other one, that she should be ‘betweqi twenty 
and twenty five years of age, of good habits, of good 
forme, vertchaus, and a RotestanL' My correqKmdeh^ 
who is a perfect stranger to me, informs me that be is 
28 years of age, and ‘w^V 150 lbs., that he is a 
carpenter by trade, and owns a farm of 65 acres, and 
that he can give the best of references. 1 am writing 
to him for his references and his photograph, and also 
for a photograph and description of his late wife, on 
receipt of which I will address you again,-— Vctr 
Foster, Belfast, Jan- 5, rSSy " 

This poor, uneducated carpenter was so happy 
with his nice little Irish giH that when taken from him 
he could not help trying to get another one just like 
her, and sends more t^an thi^ thousand miles for a 
chip of the old block. If any blame him for seeking 
for a second wife let them reflect on the awful solitude 
of a backwoods settlement when the praine flower 
represented by a nice little Iruh girl had faded and 
died By desiring to marry again he paid the highest 
compliment to his first wm, for he showed that she 
had made him a happy man. 

It IS someumes said that the happiest daj-s of a 
man’s hfe is the day of his wedding and the day of * 
his wife's funeral And the Quarierly Jimmr, in an 
article on Church Bells, related that one Thomas hash 
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in 1813 bequeathed < 5 ^ pounds a year to the nngers 
of the Abbey Church at l\estimnster “on condition 
of then ringing on the whole peal of bells with 
clippers muffled vanctns solemn and doleful changes 
on the 14th ofhfay in epeiy year, bemg the anniver 
saiy of my weddmg day, and also on the anniversary 
of my decease to nng a grand bob major and merry 
mirthful peals unmuffied in joyful commemoration of 
my happy release &ctni domestic tyranny and wretched 
ness. 

As a rule however, no matter how much a hus 
band and wife have tormented each other the sepata 
tiou when it comes is very painfuL How true to bfe 
IS Trollope's desenpUon of the effect of Mis. Proudic"* 
death upon the bishop "A wonderful silence had 
come upon him which for the time almost crushed 
him He would never hear that well known voice 
againl He was free now Even in bis misery — for 
he was very miserable— “he could not refrain from 
telling himself that. No one could now press uncalled 
for mto his study contradict him in the presence of 
those before whom he was bound to be authoritative 
and rob him of all bis dignity There was no one 
else of whom he was afraid. She bad at least kept 
him out of the hands of other tyrants He was now 
his own master and there was a feeling — I may not 
call it of relief for as yet there was more of pain m 
it than of satisfaction — a feeling as though he had 
escaped from an old trouble at a terrible cost, of which 
be could not as yet calculate the amount She 

*bad m some ways and at certa a periods of his life, 
been very good to him. She had kept Ins money for 
tiim and made things go straight when they had been 
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poor His interests had aimys been her interests. 
Without her be would never have been a bishop So, 
at least, he told himself now, and so told Jumself 
probably with truth. She had been very careful jf 
his children- She had never bcei3*'idle. She bad 
never been fond of pleasure. She had neglected no 
acknowledged duty He did not doubt that she was 
now on her way to heaven. He toot his han^s down 
from his head, and clasping them together, said a bttle 
prayer It may be doubled whether he quite knfcw 
for wliat he was praying The idea of praying for her 
soul, now that she was dead, would have scandalized 
hmu He certainly was not praying for his own soul 
1 thick he was praying that God might save him from 
bemg glad that lus wife was dead. . But yet his 
thoughts were very tender to her Nothing reopens 
the springs of love so fully as absence, and no absence 
so thoroughly as that w^ch must needs be endless 
We want that which we have not, and cspeaally that 
which we can never have She had told him in the 
veiy last moments of her presence with him that he 
was wubing that she were dead, and he had made 
her no reply At the moment he had felt, with savage 
anger, that such was his wish. Her words had now 
come to pass, and he was a widower, and he assured 
himself that be would give all that he possessed m the 
world to bring her back again." 

Richard Cobden once asked m reference to a 
famous and successful but unscrupulous sutesman, 
“How will It be with him when ^ Is retrospect? ’ 
Husband and wife, how will it be when death has* 
separated you, and jour xnamed life is retrospect? 

Many a man or woman, going on from day to day 
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in the faithful peifoimance of duty, without any sweet 
token of approval to dicer the sometunes weary path, 
would vRod it act as the very wine of hfe could he or 
«$e only hear* by antiapatioa some few of the pas 
sionate words 8f appreaation or regret that will be 
spoken when the faithful heart, stilled for ever# can 
no longer be moved by the tone of loving cornmen 
dation , Do not in this way let us keep aU the good 
hermetically sealed up till the supreme touch of death 
sffall force it open 

"Alast how often At oar hennhs we see — 

Aad by our side— tageU about to bel’ 

But somehow the seldsh absorption of life acts os 
a soporific to our truer sense, and our “eyes are holden 
that we do not know them,” until alas) it is too Iste 
and they have "passed out of our sight” 

**Couid ye come back to me X>oogIu Douglas, 

In the old likeness tbst t knew 
I would be so faithfil so loncg Douglu — 

DoogUs, Douglssl tender end tmel 

"Nevei a scomfol word should gneve ye, 

1 d smile on ye sweet os the angels do 
Sweet os your smile on me sbone ever — 

Donglas DougtasI lender and tne.” 

“The grave bunes every error, covets every defect 
extinguishes every resenimcnt From its peaceful 
bosom spring none but food regrets and tender tccol 
lections. It’ho can look down upon the grave of an 
enemy and not feel a cotnpuacuous throb that he 
should bat e warred with the poor handful of dust that 
lies mouldering before him?' If the lose that is 
lavished on the graves of dead friends were bestowed 
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on !mng darlings m equal measure, family life would 
be a diferent thing bean what it sometimes is. 

As Geo^e IV put on the statue of George ffl. 

pater optimus,*’ best of fathers, though he ^ad etp 
bittered his father’s hfe, so many adiusband tues !o 
relieve his remorse by calravagaatJy praising the wife 
who when abve never received any kindness from him. 
What IS hell but truths known too late? and the sur 
viving one of a mamed pair has to the end of lire, if 
duty in matrimony has been negleaed, the incessant 
wish that something were otherwise than it had been 
Th& ooe regret to ,avpid is, that when mamed bfe is 
over, over for ever,* to the sumvor should come the 
unutterable but saddening thought, that now, is the 
late autumn of life, when expeneoce can be no longer 
of any possible value, he or she understands, at last 
undeistasds, all that the chivalry of holy nmnnioaf 
implies and claims on both sides, m manly forbearauce, 
in delicate thoughtfulness, m lovmg courtesy ^foo 
fate nowl 

Over the Inple doorways of the cathedral of Milan 
there are three ioscnptiot& ^anmng the splendid 
ardies. Over one is carved‘'^a beantiful wreath of 
roses, and tindemealh is the legend “All that which 
pleases is only for a moment-" Over the other is a 
scnlptured cross and there are the words “All tbit 
which troubles is but for a moment.' Underneath the 
great central entrance in the mam aisle is the inscnp- 
Uon, “That only is which is etemaL” hfake the most 
of the happmess of your mamage and the least of its 
vezatioos, for it is a rthuoa that will not last Jong « 
Rttptct finan the old monks used to say in their 
meditations on life. And if we would behave nghiljr 
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in mamed hfe we must “consider the end.” Affec 
tions arc never deepened and refined until the pos 
sibility^ of loss IS felt “Whatsoever thou takest in 
Iwnd, remember the end, and thou shall never do 
amiss.” Spare «1I hard words, omit all slights, for be- 
fore long there n-ill be a hearse standing at your door 
that will take away the best fnend that^ou have on 
earth — a good wife Then thff'silen& will be ap 
palling, the vacanaes ghastly Reminiscences wil' 
n&h on the heart like a mountain current over which 
a cloud has burst Her jewels her books, her pictures, 
her dresses Will be put into a trunk and 
come down with a heavy thud, as much as to say— 
‘Dcadl The raomuig dead The night dead The 
world dead.' OhI man, if tit that hour you think of 
any unkind word uttered, you will be willing to pay in 
red com of blood every drop from your heart, if you 
could buy it back. tCmdly words, sympathizing atten 
tions, watchfulness against wounding the sensitiveness 
of a wife or husband — it is the omission of these things 
which is irreparable irreparable when we look to the 
purest enjoyment which might have been our own, 
irreparable when we consider the compunaion which 
belongs to deeds of love not done 

Carlyle never meant to be unkind to his wife, but 
in his late years he thought that he bad sacrificed her 
health and happiness m his absorption in his work 
that he had been negligent inconsiderate and selfish 
“Tor many years after she had left him,' writes Mr 
Froude, ‘ when he passed the spot where she was last 
seen alive, he would bare his grey head in the wind 
and ram — his features wrung with unavailing sorrow 
‘Ohr he often said to me, ‘if I could but see her for 
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five minutes to assure her that I had really cared for 
her throughout all thatl But she never loiew it, she 
never knew itl'" ^ 

Sorrow, however, may teach us wisdom, and if ye 
study patience in the s^ool of Chrfet much comfort 
will from thence be derived And much hope too He 
is the resurrection and the life, and if we believe m 
Him we believe that there is a Fnend m whpse arms 
ire ourselves shall fall asleep, and to whose love we 
may trust for the reunion, sooner or later, of ”’<• 
severed Imks of sacred human affection 

"And u> (biU Day 

A ll earth « loa lo re shall l ift cnee ntoie. 

All {o» shall p»s* away, 

And all find all set fonnd befcire. 

Till all ti« worlds shall bvs and glow 
In that great love $ great orerflo* ” 
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